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Dr. Johnson, it is said, when he first heard of Boswell's 
intention to write a Kfe of him, announced, with decision 
enough, that, if he thought Boswell really meant to write 
his life, he would prevent it by taking BosweUs! That 
great authors should actually employ this preventive against 
bad biographers is a thing we would by no means recom- 
mend : but the truth is, that, rich as we are in Biography, 
a well-written Life is almost as rare as a well-spent one ; 
and there are certainly many more men whose history de- 
serves to be recorded, than persons willing and able to 
record it. But great men, like the old Egyptian kings, 
must all be tried after death, before they can be embalmed : 
and what, in truth, are these * Sketches,' *Anas,' * Conver- 
sations,' * Voices,' and the like, but the votes and plead- 
ings of so many ill-informed advocates, jurors and judges ; 
from whose conflict, however, we shall in the end have a 
true verdict ? The worst of it is at the first ; for weak eyes 
are precisely the fondest of glittering objects. Accordingly, 

' Edinbuboh Review, No. 91.— «/ea» Paul Friedrich Richter*8 Lehen, nebst Cha- 
nckriitik teiner Werke ; von Heinrich Ddring, (Jean Paul Friedrich Biohter*8 Life, 
vith a Sketch of his Works ; by Heinrioh Doriog.) Gotha ; Hennings, 1826. 12mo, 

ppaos. 
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no sooner does a great man depart, and leave his character 
as public property, than a crowd of little men rushes to- 
wards it. There they are gathered together, blinking up 
to it with such vision as they have, scanning it from afar, 
hovering round it this way and that, each cunningly endea- 
vouring, by all arts, to catch some reflex of it iq the little 
mirror of Himself; though, many times, this mirror is so 
twisted with convexities and concavities, and, indeed, so 
extremely small in size, that to expect any true image, or 
any image whatever from it, is out of the question. 

Richter was much better-natured than Johnson; and 
took many provoking things with the spirit of a humorist 
and philosopher ; nor can we think that so good a man, had 
he even foreseen this Work of Boring's, would have gone 
the length of assassinating him for it. Doring is a person 
we have known for several years, as a compiler, and trans- 
lator, and ballad-monger ; whose grand enterprise, however, 
is his Gallery of Weimar Authors ; a series of strange little 
Biographies, beginning with Schiller, and already extend- 
ing over Wieland and Herder; — ^now comprehending, pro- 
bably by conquest, Klopstock also; and lastly, by a sort 
of droit d'aubaine, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter ; neither of 
whom belonged to Weimar. Authors, it must be admitted, 
are happier than the old painter with his cocks : for they 
write, naturally and without fear of ridicule, the name of 
their work on the title-page ; and thenceforth the purport 
and tendency of each volume remains indisputable. Doring 
is sometimes lucky in this privilege ; otherwise his manner 
of composition, being so peculiar, might occasion difficulty 
now and then. Biographies, according to Boring's method, 
are a simple business. You first ascertain, from the Leipsic 
Conversationslexicony or Jordens's Poetical Lexicon^ or Flogel, 
or Koch, or other such Compendium or Handbook^ the date 
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a3i4 place of the proposed individual's birth, his parentage, 
trale, appointments, and the titles of his works ; the date 
of bis death you already know from the newspapers: this 
serves as a foundation for the edifice. You then go through 
liis writings, and all other writings where he or his pur- 
suits are treated of, and wherever you find a passage with 
.his name in it, you cut it out, and carry it away. In this 
manner a mass of materials is collected, and the building 
now proceeds apace. Stone is laid on the top of stone, 
just as it comes to hand ; a trowel or two of biographic 
mortar, if perfectly convenient, bfeing spread in here and 
there, by way of cement; and so the strangest pile sud- 
denly arises ; amorphous, pointing every way but to the 
zenith, here a block of granite, there a mass of pipe-clay ; 
till the whole finishes, when the materials are finished ; — 
and you leave it standing to posterity, like some miniature 
Stonehenge, a perfect architectural enigma. 

To speak without figure, this mode of life-writing has 
its disadvantages. For one thing, the composition cannot 
well be what the critics call harmonious : and, indeed, Herr 
Doring's transitions are often abrupt enough. The hero 
changes his object and occupation from page to page, often 
from sentence to sentence, in the most unaccountable way ; 
a pleasure-journey, and a sickness of fifteen years, are dis- 
patched with equal brevity; in a moment you find him 
married, and the father of three fine children. He dies no 
less suddenly; — he is studying as usual, writiug poetry, 
receiving visits, ftdl of life and business, when instantly 
some paragraph opens under him, like one of the trap-doors 
in the Vision of Mirza, and he drops, without note of pre- 
paration, into the shades below. Perhaps, indeed, not for- 
ever; we have instances of his rising after the funeral, and 
winding-up his affairs. The time has been that, when the 
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brains were out, the man would die; but Doring orders 
these things differently. 

After all, however, we have no pique against poor 
Doring: on the contrary, we regularly purchase his ware; 
and it gives us true pleasure to see his spirits so much im- 
proved since we first met him. In the Life of Schiller his 
state did seem rather unprosperous : he wore a timorous, 
submissive and downcast aspect, as if, like Sterne's Ass, he 
were saying, " Don't thrash me ; — ^but if you will, you may 1" 
Now, however, comforted by considerable sale, and praise 
fi:om this and the othfer lAUeraturblatt, which has com- 
mended his diligence, his fidelity, and, strange to say, his 
method, he advances with erect countenance and firm 
hoof, and even recalcitrates contemptuously against such 
as do him offence. Gluck auf dem Weg! is the worst we wish 
him. 

Of his Life of Richter these preliminary observations may 
be our excuse for saying but little. He brags much, in 
his Preface, that it is all true and genuine ; for Richter's 
widow, it seems, had, by pubUc advertisement, cautioned 
the world against it ; another biography, partly by the il- 
lustrious deceased himself, partly by Otto, his oldest Mend 
and the appointed Editor of his Works, being actually in 
preparation. This rouses the indignant spirit of Doring, 
and he stoutly asseverates that, his documents being al- 
together authentic, this biography is no pseudo-biography. 
With still greater truth he might have asseverated that it 
was no biography at all. Well are he and Hennings of 
Gotha aware that this thing of shreds and patches has been 
vamped together for sale only. Except a few letters to 
Kunz, the Bamberg Bookseller, which turn mainly on the 
purchase of spectacles, and the joumeyings and fireightage 
of two boxes that used to pass and repass between Richter 
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sxud Eunz's circulatiiig Kbrary; with three or foiir notes of 

similar importance, and chiefly to other booksellers, there 

are no biographical documents here, which were not open 

to all Europe as well as to Heinrich Doring. Indeed, very 

nearly one half of the Life is occupied with a description 

of the funeral and its appendages, — ^how the * sixty torches, 

mth a number of lanterns and pitchpans,' were arranged ; 

how this Patrician or Professor followed that, through Fried- 

ricli-street, Chancery-street, and other streets of Bayreuth ; 

and how at last the torches aU went out, as Dr. Gabler 

and Dr. Spatzier were perorating (decidedly in bombast) 

over the grave. Then, it seems, there were meetings held 

in various parts of Germany, to solemnise the memory 

ofKichter; among the rest, one in the Museum of Frank- 

forfron-Mayn ; where a Doctor Borne speaks another long 

speech, if possible in stiU more decided bombast. Next 

come threnodies from all the four winds, mostly on very 

splay-footed metre. The whole of which is here snatched 

from the kind oblivion of the newspapers, and * lives in 

Settle's numbers one day more.' 

We have too much reverence for the name of Richter 
to think of laughing over these unhappy threnodists and 
panegyrists ; some of whom far exceed anything we Eng- 
lish can exhibit in the epicedial style. They rather testify, 
however maladroitly, that the Germans have felt their loss, 
—which, indeed, is one to Europe at large ; they even af- 
fect us with a certain melancholy feeling, when we consi- 
der how a heavenly voice must become mute, and nothing 
be heard in its stead but the whoop of quite earthly voices, 
lamenting, or pretending to lament. Far from us be all 
remembrance of Doring and Company, while we speak of 
Bichter ! But his own Works give us some glimpses into 
his singular and noble nature; and to our readers a few 
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words on this man, certainly one of the most remarkabl 
of his age, will not seem thrown away. 

Except by name, Jean Panl Friedrich Richter is little 
known out of Germany. The only thing connected witLt 
him, we think, that has reached this country, is his saying", 
imported by Madame de Stael, and thankfully pocketed hy 
most newspaper critics: — * Providence has given to th© 

* French the empire of the land, to the English that of the 

* sea, to the Germans that of — ^the airP Of this last element^ 
indeed, his own genius might easily seem to have been a 
denizen; so fantastic, many-coloured, far-grasping, every- 
way perplexed and extraordinary is his mode of writing. 
To translate him properly is next to impossible; nay, a 
dictionary of his works has actually been in part published 
for the use of German readers I These things have re- 
stricted his sphere of action, and may long restrict it, to 
his own country: but there, in return, he is a favourite 
of the first class ; studied through all his intricacies with 
trustful admiration, and a love which tolerates much. Dur- 
ing the last forty years, he has been continually before the 
public, in various capacities, and growing generally in es- 
teem with all ranks of critics ; till, at length, his gainsayers 
have either been silenced or convinced ; and Jean Paul, at 
first reckoned half-mad, has long ago vindicated his singu- 
larities to nearly universal satisfaction, and now combines 
popularity with real depth of endowment, in perhaps a 
greater degree than any other writer ; being second in the 
latter point to scarcely more than one of his contemporaries, 
and in the former second to none. 

The biography of so distinguished a person could scarcely 
fail to be interesting, especially his autobiography; which, 
accordingly, we wait for, and may in time submit to our 
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TeaclerB, if it seem -wortLy : meanwhile, the history of his 
life, BO far as outward events characterise it, may be stated 
m a few words. He was bora at Wunaiedel in Bayreuth, 
in "March 1763. His father was a Bubaltern teacher in the 
Gynmasium of the place, and was afterwards promoted to 
te clergyman at Schwarzbach on the Saale. Richter'e early 
iacatiou was of the scantiest sort ; but his fine faculties 
9 unwearied diligence supplied every defect. Unable to 
i books, ho borrowed what he could come at, and 
aibed from them, often great part of their contents, — 
pHt of excerpting which continued with him through life, 
i influenced, in more than cue way, his mode of writing 
I study. To the last, he was an insatiable and nniversal 
: BO that his extracts accumulated on his hands, ' till 
lied whole chests,' In 1780, he went to the University 
ILeipeic ; with the highest character, in spite of the im- 
iments which he had stniggled with, for talent and 
F-loqnireinent. Like hia father, he was destined for Theo- 
logy; from which, however, hia vagrant genius soon diverged 
into Poetry and Philosophy, to the neglect, and, ere long, 
to tlie final abandonment of his appointed profession. Not 
well knowing what to do, he now accepted a tutorship in 
some family of rank ; then he had pupils in his own house, 
— ffhicb, however, like his way of life, he often changed ; 
for by this time he had become an author, and, in his wan- 
derings over Germany, was putting foi-th, now here, now 
there, the strangest books, with the strangest titles. For 
uwlaiice, — Greenland Lawsuits; — Biogi^pMcal Recreations vnder 
li( Cranium of a Giantesa ; — Selection from the Papers of the 
Jhril; — and the like! In these indescribable performances, 
the splendid faculties of the writer, luxuriating as they seem 
in utter riot, could not be disputed ; nor, with all its extra- 
_iagaace, the fundamental strength, honesty and tenderness 
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of his nature. Genius will reconcile men to much. By de- 
grees, Jean Paul began to be considered not a strange crack- 
brained mixture of enthusiast and buffoon, but a man of 
infinite humour, sensibility, force and penetration. His writ- 
ings procured him Mends and fame ; and at length a wife 
and a settled provision. With Caroline Mayer, his good 
spouse, and a pension (in 1802) from the King of Bavaria, 
he settled in Bayreuth, the capital of his native province ; 
where he lived thenceforth, diligent and celebrated in many 
new departments of Literature ; and died on the 14th of 
November 1825, loved as well as admired by all his country- 
men, and most by those who had known him most inti- 
mately. 

A huge, irregular man, both in mind and person (for his 
Portrait is quite a physiognomical study), fall of fire, strength 
and impetuosity, Richter seems, at the same time, to have 
been, in the highest degree, mild, simple-hearted, humane. 
He was fond of conversation, and might well shine in it : 
he talked, as he wrote, in a style of his own, fall of wild 
strength and charms, to which his natural Bayreuth accent 
often gave additional effect. Yet he loved retirement, the 
country and all natural things ; from his youth upwards, he 
himself tells us, he may almost be said to have lived in 
the open air; it was among groves and meadows that he 
studied, — often that he wrote. Even in the streets of Bay- 
reuth, we have heard, he was seldom seen without a flower 
in his breast. A man of quiet tastes, and warm compas- 
sionate affections I His friends he must have loved as few 
do. Of his poor and humble mother he often speaks by 
allusion, and never without reverence and overflowing ten- 
derness. * Unhappy is the man,' says he, * for whom his 
own mother has not made all other mothers venerable I' 
And elsewhere : * thou who hast still a father and a mo- 
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tti-or, thank God for it in the day when thy soul is foil of 
* joyfiil tears, and needs a bosom whereiQ to shed them T — 
^Ve quote the following sentences from Doring, almost the 
only memorable thing he has written in this Volume : 

* Richter's studying or sitting apartment offered, about 

* tins time (1793), a true and beautiftd emblem of his simple 

' and noble way of thought, which comprehended at once 

' the high and the low. Whilst his mother, who then lived 

* vriith him, busily pursued her household work, occupying 

* herself about stove and dresser, Jean Paul was sitting in 

* a comer of the same room, at a simple writing-desk, with 

* few or no books about him, but merely with one or two 

* drawers containing excerpts and manuscripts. The jingle 

* of the household operations seemed not at all to disturb 

* him, any more than did the cooing of the pigeons, which 

* fluttered to and fro in the chamber, — a place, indeed, of 

* considerable size.'^ 

Our venerable Hooker, we remember, also enjoyed * the 
jingle of household operations,' and the more questionable 
jingle of shrewd tongues to boot, while he wrote ; but the 
good thrifty mother, and the cooing pigeons, were wanting. 
Bichter came afterwards to live in finer mansions, and had 
the great and learned for associates ; but the gentle feelings 
of those days abode with him ; through life he was the same 
snbetantial, determinate, yet meek and tolerating man. It 
is seldom that so much rugged energy can be so blandly 
attempered ; that so much vehemence and so much softness 
will go together. 

The expected Edition of Kichter's Works is to be in 
sixty volumes ; and they are no less multifarious than ex- 
tensive ; embracuig subjects of aU sorts, from the highest 
problems of Transcendental Philosophy, and the most pas- 

» Page 8. 
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sionate poetical delineations^ to Golden Rides for the Weather^ 
Prophet^ and instructionfl in the Art of Falling Asleep. Hi» 
chief productions are Novels : the Unsichtbare Loge (Invisible 
Lodge); Flegeljahre (Wild-Oats); Life of Fixlein; the Jubel- 
senior (Parson in Jubilee) ; Schmehles Journey to Fldtz 7 
Katzenherger s Journey to tlie Bath ; Life of Fibel ; with manjr 
lighter pieces ; and two works of a higher order, Hesperus 
and Titaiiy the largest and the best of his Novels. It w^as 
the former that first (in 1795) introduced him into decisive 
and universal estimation with his countrymen: the latter 
he himself with the most judicious of his critics, regarded 
as his masterpiece. But the name Novelist, as we in Eng- 
land must understand it, would ill describe so vast and 
discursive a genius: for, with all his grotesque, tumultu- 
ous pleasantry, Richter is a man of a truly earnest, nay 
high and solemn character; and seldom writes without a 
meaning far beyond the sphere of common romancers. Hes- 
perus and Titan themselves, though in form nothing more 
than * novels of real life,' as the Minerva Press would say, 
have solid metal enough in them to fiimish whole circu- 
lating libraries, were it beaten into the usual filigree ; and 
much which, attenuate it as we might, no quarterly sub- 
scriber could well carry with him. Amusement is often, in 
part almost always, a mean with Richter; rarely or never 
his highest end. His thoughts, his feelings, the creations 
of his spirit, walk before us embodied under wondrous 
shapes, in motley and ever-fluctuating groups; but his es- 
sential character, however he disguise it, is that of a Phi- 
losopher and moral Poet, whose study has been human 
nature, whose delight and best endeavour are with all that 
is beautiful, and tender, and mysteriously sublime, in the 
fate or history of man. This is the purport of his writings, 
whether their form be that of fiction or of truth ; the spirit 
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that pervades and ennobles his delineations of common life, 
his wild wayward dreams, allegories, and shadowy ima- 
ginings, no less than his disquisitions of a nature directly 
scientific. 

But in this latter province also Richter has accom- 
plished much. His Vorschule der Aesthetik (Introduction to 
^sthetics^ is a work on Poetic Art, based on principles of 
no ordinary depth and compass, aboundiQg in noble views, 
and, notwithstandiQg its frolicsome exuberance, in sound 
and subtle criticism ; esteemed even in Germany, where 
critioism has long been treated of as a science, and by such 
persons as Winkelfnann, Kant, Herder, and the Schlegels. 
Of this work we could speak long, did our Hmits allow. We 
fear it might astonish many an honest brother of our craft, 
were he to read it; and altogether perplex and dash his 
maturest counsels, if he chanced to understand it. — Richter 
has also written on Education, a work entitled Levana; 
distinguished by keen practical sagacity, as well as gener- 
ous sentiment, and a certain sober magnificence of specu- 
lation; the whole presented in that singular style which 
characterises the man. Germany is rich in works on Edu- 
cation; richer at present than any other country: it is 
there only that some echo of the Lockes and Miltons, 
speaking of this high matter, may still be heard; and 
speaking of it in the language of omr own time, with in- 
sight into the actual wants, advantages, perils and pro- 
spects of this age. Among the writers on this subject 
Bichter holds a high place ; if we look chiefly at ids tend- 
ency and aims, perhaps the highest. — ^The Clavis Fichtiana 



' From alaSdvofiai, to feel, A word invented by Baumgarten (some eighty years 
igo), to express generally the Science of the Fine Arts ; and now in universal use 
among the G^mans. Perhaps we also might as well adopt it ; at least if any such 
fcience should ever arise among us. 
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is a ludicrous performance, known to us only by report; 
but Richter is said to possess the merit, while he laughs at 
Fichte, of understanding him ; a merit among Fichte's critics 
which seems to be one of the rarest. Report also, we re- 
gret to say, is all that we know of the Campaner Thai, a 
Discourse on the ImmortaHty of the Soul ; one of Richter^s 
beloved topics, or rather the life of his whole philosophy, 
glimpses of which look forth on us from almost every one 
of his writings. He died while engaged, under recent and 
almost total blindness, in enlarging and remodelling this 
Campaner Thai; the unfinished manuscript was borne upon 
his coflin to the burial vault : and Klopfltock's hymn, *Auf- 
erstehen wirst du, Thou shalt arise, my soul,' can seldom have 
been sung with more appropriate application than over the 
grave of Jeal Paul. 

We defy the most careless or prejudiced reader to 
peruse these works without an impression of something 
splendid, wonderful and daring. But they require to be 
studied as well as read, and this with no ordinary patience, 
if the reader, especially the foreign reader, wishes to com- 
prehend rightly either their truth or their want of truth. 
Tried by many an accepted standard, Richter would be 
speedily enough disposed of; pronounced a mystic, a Ger- 
man dreamer, a rash »nd presumptuous innovator; and so 
consigned, with equanimity, perhaps with a certain jubilee, 
to the Limbo appointed for aU such windbags and decep- 
tions. Originality is a thing we constantly clamour for, 
and constantly quarrel with ; as ii^ observes our Author him- 
seli^ any originality but our own could be expected to con- 
tent us I In fact, aU strange things are apt, without fault 
of theirs, to estrange us at first view ; unhappily scarcely 
anything is perfectly plain, but what is also perfectly com- 
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laoxi. The current coin of the realm passes into all hands ; 
and "be it gold, silver, or copper, is acceptable and of known 
value: but with new ingots, with foreign bars, and medals 
of Corinthian brass, the case is widely different. 

There are few writers with whom deliberation and care- 
ful distrust of first impressions are more necessary than 
with Eichter. He is a phenomenon fi:om the very surface ; 
he presents himself with a professed and cietermined sin- 
gularity: his language itself is a stone of stumbling to 
the critic; to critics of the grammarian species, an unpar- 
donable, often an insuperable, rock of offence. Not that 
he is ignorant of grammar, or disdains the sciences of 
spelling and parsing; but he exercises both in a certain 
latitudinarian spirit; deals with astonishing liberality in 
parentheses, dashes, and subsidiary clauses; invents hun- 
dreds of new words, alters old ones, or by hyphen chains 
and pairs and packs them together into most jarring com- 
bination ; in short, produces sentences of the most hetero- 
geneous, lumbering, interminable kind. Figures without 
limit; indeed the whole is one tissue of metaphors, and 
similes, and allusions to aU the provinces of Earth, Sea and 
Air; interlaced with epigrammatic breaks, vehement bursts, 
or sardonic turns, interjections, quips, puns, and even oaths I 
A perfect Indian jungle it seems ; a boundless, unparalleled 
imbrogho ; nothing on all sides but .^arkness, dissonance, 
confusion worse confounded 1 Then the style of the whole 
corresponds, in perplexity and extravagance, with that of 
the parts. Every work, be it fiction or serious treatise, is 
embaled in some fantastic wrappage, some mad narrative 
accounting for its appearance, and connecting it with the 
author, who generally becomes a person in the drama him- 
self before all is over. He has a whole imaginary geo- 
graphy of Europe in his novels; the cities of Flachsenfingen, 
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Haarhaar, Scheerau, and so forth, with their princes, and 
privy -councillors, and serene highnesses; most of whom, 
odd enough fellows everyway, are Eichter's private ac- 
quaintances, talk with him of state matters (in the pures't 
Tory dialect), and often incite him to get on with his 
writing. No story proceeds without the most erratic di- 
gressions, and voluminous tagrags rolling after it in many 
a snaky twine. Ever and anon there occurs some *Extra- 
lea:^' with its satirical petition, program, or other wonderfol 
intercalation, no mortal can foresee on what. It is, indeed, 
a mighty maze; and often the panting reader toils after 
him in vain ; or, baffled and spent, indignantly stops short, 
and retires, perhaps forever. 

All this, we must admit, is true of Richter ; but much 
more is true also. Let us not turn from him after the first 
cursory glance, and imagine we have settled his account by 
the words Rhapsody and Affectation. They are cheap words, 
and of sovereign potency; we should see, therefore, that 
they be not rashly appKed. Many things in Richter ac- 
cord ill with such a theory. There are rays of the keenest 
truth, nay steady pillars of scientific Hght rising through 
this chaos : Is it in fact a chaos ; or may it be that our 
eyes are of finite, not of infinite vision, and have only 
missed the plan? Few * rhapsodists' are men of science, 
of soUd learning, of rigorous study, and accurate, exten- 
sive, nay universal knowledge ; as he is. With regard to 
affectation also, there is much to be said. The essence 
of affectation is that it be assumed: the character is, as 
it were, forcibly crushed into some foreign mould, in the 
hope of being thereby reshaped and beautified; the un- 
happy man persuades himself that he has in truth become 
a new creature, of the wonderfiilest symmetry ; and so he 
moves about with a conscious air, though every movement 
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betrays not symmetry but dislocation. This it is to be af- 
fected, to walk in a vain show. But the strangeness alone 
IB no proof of the vanity. Many men that move smoothly 
in the old-established railways of custom will be foxmd to 
have their affectation ; and perhaps here and there some 
divergent genius be accused of it unjustly. The showy 
though common, may not cease to be vain ; nor become so 
for being uncommon. Before we censure a man for seem- 
ing what he is not, we should be sure that we know what 
he w. As to Richter in particular, we cannot but observe, 
that, strange and tumultuous as he is, there is a certain 
benign composure visible in his writings ; a mercy, a glad- 
ness, a reverence, tmited in such harmony as bespeaks not 
a fiike, but a genuine state of mind ; not a feverish and 
morbid, but a healthy and robust state. 

The secret of the matter is, that Richter requires more 
stndy than most readers care to give him. As we approach 
more closely, many things grow clearer. In the man's own 
sphere there is consistency; the farther we advance into 
it, we see confusion more and more unfold itself into order, 
till at last, viewed from its proper centre, his intellectual 
universe, no longer a distorted incoherent series of air-land- 
scapes, coalesces into compact expansion; a vast, magnifi- 
cent, and variegated scene; full of wondrous products; 
rude, it may be, and irregular; but gorgeous, benignant, 
great; gay with the richest verdure and foliage, glittering 
in the brightest and kindest sun. 

Richter has been called an intellectual Colossus; and 
in truth it is somewhat in this light that we view him. 
ffis&culties are all of gigantic mould; cumbrous, awkward 
in their movements; large and splendid, rather than har- 
monious or beautiful; yet joined in living union; and of 
force and compass altogether extraordinary. He has an 
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intellect vehement, rugged, irresistible; crushing in pieces 
the hardest problems; piercing into the most hidden com- 
binations of things, and grasping the most distant : an im- 
agination vague, sombre, splendid, or appalling; brooding 
over the abysses of Being ; wandering through Infinitude, 
and summoning before us, in its dim religious light, shapes 
of brilliancy, solemnity, or terror : a fan(;y of exuberance 
literally unexampled ; for it pours its treasures with a lavish- 
ness which knows no limit, hanging, like the sun, a jewel 
on every grass-blade, and sowing the earth at large with 
orient pearl. But deeper than all these lies Humour, the 
ruling quality with Richter ; as it were the central fire that 
pervades and vivifies his whole being. He is a humorist 
firom his inmost soul; he thinks as a humorist, he feels, 
imagines, acts as a humorist : Sport is the element in which 
his nature lives and works. A tumultuous element for such 
a nature, and wild work he makes in it ! A Titan in his 
sport as in his earnestness, he oversteps all bound, and riots 
without law or measure. He heaps Pelion upon Ossa, and 
hurls the universe together and asunder like a case of play- 
things. The Moon * bombards' the Earth, being a rebellious 
oatellite ; Mars * preaches' to the other planets, very singular 
doctrine ; nay, we have Time and Space themselves playing 
fantastic tricks : it is an infinite masquerade ; all Nature is 
gone forth mumming in the strangest guises. 

Yet the anarchy is not without its purpose : these vizards 
are not mere hollow masks; there are living faces under 
them, and this mumming has its significance. Richter is a 
man of mirth, but he seldom or never condescends to be a 
merry-andrew. Nay, in spite of its extravagance, we should 
say that his humour is of all his gifts intrinsically the finest 
and most genuine. It has^ such witching turns ; there is 
something in it so capricious, so quaint, so heartfelt. From 
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his Cyclopean workshop, and its fuliginous limbecs,- and 
huge unwieldy macliinery, the little shrivelled twisted Fi- 
gure comes forth at last, so perfect and so living, to be 
. forever laughed at and forever loved 1 Wayward as he 
seems, he works not without forethought : like Rubens, by 
a single stroke he can change a laughing face into a sad 
one. But in his smile itself a touching pathos may lie hid- 
den, a pity too deep for tears. He is a man of feeling, in 
the noblest sense of that word ; for he loves all living with 
the heart of a brother; his soul rushes forth, in sympathy 
with gladness and sorrow, with goodness or grandeur, over 
all Creation. Every gentle and generous affection, every 
thrill of mercy, every glow of nobleness, awakens in his 
bosom a response; nay strikes his spirit into harmony; a 
wild music as of wind-harps, floating round us in fitful 
swells, but soft sometimes, and pure and soul-entrancing, 
as the song of angels I Aversion itself with him is not 
hatred; he despises much, but justly, with tolerance also, 
with placidity, and even a sort of love. Love, in fact, is 
the atmosphere he breathes in, the medimn through which 
he looks. His is the spirit which gives life and beauty to 
whatever it embraces. Inanimate Nature itself is no longer 
an insensible assemblage of colours and perfumes, but a mys- 
terious Presence, with which he communes in unutterable 
sympathies. We might call him, as he once called Herder, 
*a Priest of Nature, a mild Bramin,' wandering amid spicy 
groves, and under benignant skies. The infinite Night with 
her solemn aspects. Day, and the sweet approach of Even 
and Mom, are full of meaning for him. He loves the green 
Earth with her streams and forests, her flowery leas and 
eternal skies ; loves her with a sort of passion, in all her 
vicissitudes of light and shade; his spirit revels in her 
grandeur and charms ; expands like the breeze over wood 
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and lawn, over glade and dingle, stealing and giving 
odours. 

It has sometimes been made a wonder that things so 
discordant should go together; that men of humour are 
often likewise men of sensibility. But the wonder should 
rather be to see them divided; to find true genial humour 
dwelling in a mind that was coarse or callous. The essence 
of humour is sensibiKty ; warm, tender fellow-feeling with 
all forms of existence. Nay, we may say that unless sea- 
soned and purified by humour, sensibility is apt to run wild ; 
will readily corrupt into disease, &ilsehood, or, in one word, 
sentimentaUty. Witness Rousseau, Zimmermann, in some 
points also St. Pierre : to say nothing of living instances ; 
or of the Kotzebues, and other pale host of woe-begone 
mourners, whose wailings, like the howl of an Irish w^ake, 
have fi'om time to time clefk the general ear. * The last 
perfection of our faculties,' says Schiller with a truth far 
deeper than it seems, ' is that their activity, without ceasing 
to be sure and earnest, become sport^ True humour is sen- 
sibility, in the most catholic and deepest sense; but it is this 
sport of sensibility ; wholesome and perfect therefore ; as it 
were, the playftd teasing fondness of a mother to her child. 

That faculty of irony, of caricature, which often passes 
by the name of humour, but consists chiefly in a certain 
superficial distortion or reversal of objects, and ends at best 
in laughter, bears no resemblance to the humour of Richter. 
A shallow endowment this ; and often more a habit than an 
endowment. It is but a poor fraction of humour ; or rather, 
it is the body to which the soul is wanting ; any life it has 
being false, artificial and irrational. True hmnour springs 
not more from the head than from the heart ; it is not con- 
tempt, its essence is love ; it issues not in laughter, but in 
still smiles, which lie far deeper. It is a sort of inverse sub- 
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■\ijB-itj; exalting, as it were, into our affections what is below 
\)B, "while Biibliraity draws down into our affections what is 
a\)Ove us. The former is scarcely less precious or hearts 
affecting than the latter; perhaps it is still rarer, and, as 
a test of genius, still more decisive. It is, in fact, the bloom _ 
and perfume, the purest ofluence of a deep, fine and loving 
nature; a nature in harmony with itself, reconciled to the 
world and its stintednesa and contradiction, nay finding in 
tluB very contradiction new elements of beauty as well as 
goodness. Among our own writers, Shakspeare, in this 
na in all other provinces, must have his place : yet not the 
first; his humour is heartfelt, exuberant, warm, but seldom 
He tenderest or most siibtle. Swift inclines more to simple 
irony; yet he had genuine humour too, and of no unloving 
sort, though cased, like Ben Jonson's, in a most bitter and 
caiffitic rind. Sterne follows next; our last specimen of 
liumour, and, with all hie faults, our host ; our finest, if not 
our strongest ; for Yorick and Corporal Trim and Uncle Tohy 
We yet no brother but in Don Quixote, far as he hes ahovu 
tliem. Cei-vantes is indeed the purest of all bumoiists ; so 
gentle and genial, so full yet so ethereal is his humour, and 
in auch accordance with itself and his whole noble nature. 
The Italian mind is said to abound in humour; yet their 
cWicB seem to give us no right emblem of it : except 
r*rliapB in Ariosto, there appears little in their cm-rent 
{wetry that reaches the region of true humour. In France, 
lince the days of Montaigne, it seems to be nearly extinct. 
Voltaire, much as he dealt in ridicule, never rises into hu- 
aionr; even with Moh6re, it is far more an affair of the 
■uwlerstanding than of the character. 

That, in this point, Richter excels all German authors, 
19 tiaying much for him, and may be said truly. Lessiug 
liflB humour, — of a sharp, rigid, eubatantial, and, on the 
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whole, genial sort; yet the ruling bias of his mind is to 
logic. So likewise has Wieland, though much diluted by 
the general loquacity of his nature, and impoverished still 
farther by the influences of a cold, meagre, French scepti- 
cism. Among the Ramlers, Gellerts, Hagedoms, of Fre- 
derick the Second's time, we find abundance, and .delicate 
in kind too, of that light matter which the French call 
pleasantry; but little or nothing that deserves the name 
of humour. In the present age, however, there is Goethe, 
with a rich true vein; and this sublimated, as it were, to 
an essence, and blended in still union with his whole mind. 
Tieck also, among his many fine susceptibilities, is not with- 
out a warm keen sense for the ridiculous; and a humour 
rising, though by short fits, and from a much lower atmo- 
sphere, to be poetic. But of all these men, there is none 
that, in depth, copiousness and intensity of humour, can 
be compared with Jean Paul. He alone exists in humour ; 
lives, moves and has his being in it. With him it is not 
so much united to his other quaUties, of intellect, fancy, 
imagination, moral feeling, as these are united to it; or 
rather unite themselves to it, and grow under its warmth, 
as in their proper temperature and climate. Not as if we 
meant to assert that his humour is in all cases perfectly 
natural and pure; nay, that it is not often extravagant, 
untrue, or even absurd : but still, on the whole, the core and 
life of it are genuine, subtle, spiritual. Not without reason 
have his panegyrists named him * Jean Paul der EinzigCy Jean 
Paul the Unique :' in one sense or the other, either as praise 
or censmre, his critics also must adopt this epithet; for 
surely, in the whole circle of Literature, we, look in vain 
for his parallel. Unite the sportfiilness of Rabelais, and 
the best sensibility of Sterne, with the earnestness, and, 
even in sKght portions, the sublimity of Milton; and let 
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the mosaic brain of old Burton give forth the workings of 
this strange union, with the pen of Jeremy Bentham ! 

To say how, with so peculiar a natural endowment, 
Richter should have shaped his mind by culture, is much 
harder than to say that he has shaped it wrong. Of affec- 
tation we will neither altogether clear him, nor very loudly 
pronounce him guilty. That his manner of writing is singu- 
lar, nay in fact a wild complicated Arabesque, no one can 
deny. But the true question is. How nearly does this man- 
ner of writing represent his real manner of thinking and 
existing? With what degree of freedom does it allow this 
particular form of being to manifest itself; or what fetters 
and perversions does it lay on such manifestation? For the 
great law of culture is: Let each become all that he was 
created capable of being ; expand, if possible, to his full 
growth; resisting all impediments, casting off all foreign, 
especially all noxious adhesions ; and show himself at length 
in his own shape and stature, be these what they may. 
There is no uniform of excellence, either in physical or spi- 
ritual Nature: all genuine things are what they ought to 
he. The reindeer is good and beautiful, so* likewise is the 
elephant. In Literature it is the same : * every man,' says 
Leasing, * has his own style, like his own nose.' True, there 
are noses of wonderful dimensions ; but no nose can justly 
^ amputated by the public, — not even the nose of Slawken- 
bergius himself; so it be a real nose, and no wooden one 
put on for deception's sake and mere show 1 

To speak in grave language, Lessing means, and we 
agree with him, that the outward style is to be judged of 
by the inward qualities of the spirit which it is employed 
to body forth ; that, without prejudice to critical propriety 
well understood, the former may vary into many shapes 
as the latter varies; that, in short, the grand point for a 
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writer is not to be of this or that external make and fashion, 
but, in every fashion, to be genuine, vigorous, aKve, — ^aUve 
with his whole being, consciously, and for beneficent results. 
Tried by this test, we imagine Richter's wild manner 
will be found less imperfect than many a very tame one. 
To the man it may not be unsuitable. In that singular 
form, there is a fire, a splendour, a benign energy, which 
persuades us into tolerance, nay into love, of much that 
might otherwise offend. Above all, this man, alloyed with 
imperfections as he may be, is consistent and coherent : he 
is at one with^himself ; he knows his aims, and pursues them 
in sincerity of heart, joyfully and with undivided will. A 
harmonious development of being, the first and last object 
of all true culture, has been obtained ; if not completely, 
at least more completely than in one of a thousand ordinary 
men. Nor let us forget that, in such a nature, it was not of 
easy attainment; that where much was to be developed, 
some imperfection should be forgiven. It is true, the beaten 
paths of Literature lead the safeliest to the goal ; and the 
talent pleases us most, which submits to shine with new 
gracefulness through old forms. Nor is the noblest and 
most peculiar mind too noble or peculiar for working by 
prescribed laws: Sophocles, Shakspeare, Cervantes, and in 
Richter's own age, Goethe, how little did they innovate 
on the given forms of composition, how much in the spirit 
they breathed into them! All this is true; and Richter 
must lose of our esteem in proportion. Much, however, 
will remain; and why should we quarrel with the high, 
because it is not the highest? Richter's worst faulte are 
nearly allied to his best merits; being chiefly exuberance 
of good, irregular squandering of wealth, a dazzling with 
excess of true light. These things may be pardoned the 
more readily, as they are little likely to be imitated. 
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On the whole, Genius has privileges of its own ; it se-" 
lects an orbit for itaelf; and be this never so eccentric, if it 
is iudeed a celestial orbit, we mere atargazers must at last 
compose ourselves;. must cease to cavil at it. and begin to 
observe it, and calculate its laws. That Richter is a new 
Planet in the intellecttial heavens, we dare not afflrm ; an 
atmospheric Meteor he ie not wholly ; perhaps a Comet, that, 
though with long aberrations, and shrouded in a nebulous 
Tfcil, has yet its place in the empyi-ean. 

OfRichter'a individual Works, of his opinions, his general 
pMIoaophy of life, we have no room left us to apeak. Re- 
garding his Novels, we may say, that, except in some few 
instances, and those chiefly of the shorter class, they are not 
wLiit, in strict language, we can terra unities : with mucli 
cnUvia junctura of parts, it is rare that any of them leaves 
on US the impression of a perfect, homogeneous, indivisibla 
whole. A true work of art requires to be fused in the mind 
of its creator, and, as it were, poured forth (from his ima- 
gination, though not from his pen) at one simultaneous 
ganh. Ricbter's works do not always bear sufficient marks 
ofhaving been ia fusion; yet neither are they merely riveted 
together ; to say the least, they have been welded. A similar__ 
femark apphes to many of his characters ; indeed, more or 
less to all of them, except such as are entirely humorous, or 
iiave a large dash of humoxu-. In this latter province he is 
St home ; a true poet, a maker ; his Siebenkda, his Schmehle, 
ttvm his Fibet and Firletn are living figtu'es. But in heroic 
personages, passionate, massive, overpowering ae he is, we 
Iiflve scarcely ever a complete ideal ; art has not attained 
to the concealment of itself. With his heroines again he is 
more anccosstul ; they are often true heroines, tliough per- 
haps with too httla variety of character ; bustling, bnxom 
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mothers and housewiyes, with aU the capriceB, peryerBities, 
and warm generous helpftdness of women ; or white, half- 
angeUc creatures, meek, still, long-suffering, high-minded, of 
tenderest affections, and hearts crushed yet uncomplaining. 
Supernatural figures he has not attempted ; and wisely, for 
he cannot write without belief. Yet many times he exhibits 
an imagination of a singularity, nay on the whole, of a truth 
and grandeur, unexampled elsewhere. In his Dreams there 
is a mystic complexity, a gloom, and amid the dim gigan- 
tic half-ghastly shadows, gleamings of a wizard splendour, 
which almost recall to us the visions of Ezekiel. By readers 
who have studied the Dream in the New-years Eve we shall 
not be mistaken. 

Richter's Philosophy, a matter of no ordinary interest 
both as it agrees with the common philosophy of Germany 
and disagrees with it, must not be touched on for the pre- 
sent. One only observation we shall make : it is not me- 
chanical, or sceptical ; it springs not from the forum or the 
laboratory, but from the depths of the human spirit ; and 
yields as its fairest product a noble system of Morality, and 
the firmest conviction of Religion. In this latter point we 
reckon him peculiarly worthy of study. To a careless reader 
he might seem the wildest of infidels ; for nothing can ex- 
ceed the freedom with which he bandies to and fro the 
dogmas of religion, nay, sometimes, the highest objects of 
Christian reverence. There are passages of this sort, which 
will occur to every reader of Richter ; but which, not to fall 
into the error we have already blamed in Madame de Stael, 
we shall refrain from quoting. More light is in the follow- 
ing : * Or,' inquires he, in his usual abrupt way, * Or are all 

* your Mosques, Episcopal Churches, Pagodas, Chapels of 

* Ease, Tabernacles, and Pantheons, anything else but the 

* Ethnic Forecourt of the Invisible Temple and its Holy of 
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' Holies V* Yet, independently of all dogmas, nay perhaps 
in spite of many, Riehter is, in the liighest sense of the 
word, religious. A reverence, not a self-interested fear, but 
a noble reverence for the spirit of all goodnees, forms the 
crown and glory of his culture. The fiery elements of his 
nature have been purified under holy influences, and chas- 
tened by a principle of mercy and humility into peace and 
well-doing. An intense and continual faith in man's immor- 
tality and native grandeur accompanies him; from amid 
tlie vortices of life he looks up to a heavenly loadstar ; the 
Bolntiou of what is visible and transient, he finds in what is 
iuvisible and eternal. He has donbted, he denies, yet he 
bditives. ' When, in your last hour,' says he," ' when, in 
your last hour (think of this), all faculty in the broken 
spirit shall fade aw^ay and die into inanity, — imagination, 
thought, effort, enjoyment,^ then at last will the night- 
flower of Belief alone continue blooming, and refi'esh with 
its perfumes in the last darkness.' 

To reconcile these seeming contradictionB, to explain the 
gtouads, the manner, the congmity of Richter's belief, can- 
not be attempted here. We recommend him to the study, 
tlia tolerance, and even the praise, of all men who have 
mqaired into this highest of questions with a right spiiit ; 
■nqoired with the martyr fearlessness, but also with the 
fliartyr reverence, of men that love Truth, and will not ac- 
cept 8 lie. A fi-auk, fearless, honest, yet truly spiritual faith 
l»of all things the rarest in our time. 

Of writings which, though with many reservations, we 
liftve praised so much, our hesitating readers may demand 
Borne specimen. To imbeKevers, mihappily, we have none 
of a convincing sort to give. Ask us not to represent the 
Peruvian forests by three twigs plucked from them ; or the 
• Hota to Sehmelitt'a Joumey. ' Lcvana, p, 251. 
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cataracts of the Nile by a handfiil of its water I To those, 
meanwhile, who will look on twigs as mere dissevered twigs, 
and a handful of water as only so many drops, we present 
the following. It is a summer Smiday night ; Jean Paul is 
taking leave of the Hukelum Parson and his Wife ; like him 
we have long laughed at them or wept for them ; like him, 
also, we are sad to part from them : 

* We were all of us too deeply moved. We at last tore ourselves 
asunder from repeated embraces; my friend retired with the soul 
whom he loves. I remained alone behind with the Night. 

* And I walked without aim through woods, through valleys, and 
over brooks, and through sleeping villages, to enjoy the great Night, 
like a Day. I walked, and still looked, like the magnet, to the region 
of midnight, to strengthen my heart at the gleaming twilight, at this 
upstretching aurora of a morning beneath our feet. White night- 
butterflies flitted, white blossoms fluttered, white stars fell, and the 
white snow-powder hung silvery in the high Shadow of the Earth, 
which reaches beyond the Moon, and which is our Night. Then 
began the iEolian Harp of the Creation to tremble and to sound, 
blown on from above ; and my immortal Soul was a string in that 
Harp. — ^The heart of a brother, everlasting Man, swelled under the 
everlasting heaven, as the seas swell under the sun and imder the 
moon. — The distant village-clocks struck midnight, mingling, as it 
were, with the ever-pealing tone of ancient Eternity. — ^The limbs of 
my buried ones touched cold on my soul, and drove away its blots, as 
dead hands heal eruptions of the skin. — I walked silently through 
little hamlets, and close by their outer churchyards, where crumbled 
upcast cofl&n-boards were glimmering, while the once-bright eyes that 
had lain in them were mouldered into gray ashes. Cold thought! 
clutch not like a cold spectre at my heart : I look up to the starry 
sky, and an everlasting chain stretches thither, and over, and below ; 
and all is Life, and Warmth, and Light, and all is Godlike or God. . . 

* Towards morning I descried thy late hghts, httle city of my 
dwelling, which I belong to on this side the grave ; I returned to the 
Earth ; and in thy steeples, behind the by -advanced great midnight, 
it struck half-past two : about this hour, in 1794, Mars went down in 
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the west^ and the Moon rose in the east ; and my soul desired, in grief 
for the noble warlike blood which is still streaming on the blossoms 
of Spring : " Ah, retire, bloody War, like red Mars ; and thou, still 
Peace, come forth like the mild divided Moon." '^ 

Such, seen through no uncoloured medium, but in flim 
remoteness, and sketched in hurried transitory outline, are 
some features of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter and his Works. 
Germany has long loved him ; to England also he must one 
day become known ; for a man of this magnitude belongs 
not to one people, but to the world. What our countrymen 
may decide of him, still more what may be his fortune with 
posterity, we will not try to foretell. Time has a strange 
contracting influence on many a wide-spread fame; yet of 
Kchter we will say, that he may survive much. There is 
in him. that which does not die; that Beauty and Earnest- 
ness of soul, that spirit of Humanity, of Love and mild Wis- 
dom, over which the vicissitudes of mode have no sway. 
This is that excellence of the inmost nature which alone 
confers immortality on writings; that charm which still, 
imder every defacement, binds us to the pages of our own 
Hookers, and Taylors, and Brownes, when their way of 
thought has long ceased to be ours, and the most valued of 
their merely intellectual opinions have passed away, as ours 
too must do, with the circumstances and events in which 
they took their shape or rise. To men of a right mind there 
may long be in Richter much that has attraction and value. 
In the moral desert of vulgar Literature, with its sandy 
wastes, and parched, bitter and too often poisonous shrubs, 
the Writings of this man will rise in their irregular luxuri- 
ance, Uke a cluster of date-trees, with its greensward and 
well of water, to refresh the pilgrim, in the sultry solitude, 
with nourishment and shade. 

^ End of QuitUus Fiadem. 
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These two Books, notwithstanding tlieir diversity of title, 
are properly parts of one and the same ; the Outlines, though 
of prior date in regard to publication, having now assumed 
the character of sequel and conclusion to the larger Work, 
^fourth volume to the other three. It is designed, of 
course, for the home market; yet the foreign student also 
will find in it a safe and valuable help, and, in spite of its 
imperfections, should receive it with thankfulness and good- 
^. Doubtless we might have wished for a keener dis- 
criminative and descriptive talent, and perhaps for a some- 
what more catholic spirit, in the writer of such a history ; 
but in their absence we have still much to praise. Horn's 
literary creed would, on the whole, we believe, be acknow- 
ledged by his countrymen as the true one ; and this, though 
it is chiefly from one immovable station that he can siu*- 
vey his subject, he seems heartily anxious to apply with 
candour and tolerance. Another improvement might have 
been, a deeper principle of arrangement, a firmer grouping 

* Edinbubgh Keview, No, 92. — 1. Die Poesie und Beredsamkeit der Deutschen, 
fon LuUhers Zeit his zur Gegenwart. Dargestellt von Franz Horn, (The Poetry and 
Oratory of the Germans, from Luther's Time to the Present. Exhibited by Franz 
Horn.) Berlin, 1822, '23, '24. 3 vols. 8vo. 

2. Umrisse zur Oeschichie und KHtik der achJonen Litteratur Deutschlands wdhrend 
der Jahrt 1790-1818. (Oatlines for the History and Criticism of Polite Literature 
in Germany, during the Years 1790-1818.) By Franz Horn. Berlin, 1819. 8vo. 

VOL. VI. (Mihc. voL L) D 
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into periods and schools ; for, as it stands, the work is more 
a critical sketch of German Poets, than a history of German 
Poetry. 

Let us not quarrel, however, with our author; his merits 
as a literary historian are plain, and by no means incon- 
siderable. Without rivalling the almost frightful laborious- 
ness of Bouterwek or Eichhom, he gives creditable proofs of 
research and general information, and possesses a lightness 
in composition, to which neither of these erudite persons 
can well pretend. Undoubtedly he has a flowing pen, and 
is at home in this province; not only a speaker of the 
word, indeed, but a doer of the work ; having written, be- 
sides his great variety of tracts and treatises, biographical, 
philosophical and critical, several very deserving works of 
a poetic sort. He is not, it must be owned, a very strong 
man, but he is nimble and orderly, and goes through his 
work with a certain gaiety of heart ; nay, at times, with a 
frolicsome alacrity, which might even require to be par- 
doned. His character seems full of susceptibility; per- 
haps too much so for its natural vigour. His novels, ac- 
cordingly, to judge from the few we have read of them, 
verge towards the sentimental. In the present Work, in 
like manner, he has adopted nearly all the best ideas of 
his contemporaries, but with something of an undue ve- 
hemence ; and he advocates the cause of religion, integrity 
and true poetic taste with great heartiness and vivacity, 
were it not that too often his zeal outruns his prudence 
and insight. Thus, for instance, he declares repeatedly, in 
so many words, that no mortal can be a poet unless he is 
a Christian. The meaning here is very good; but why 
this phraseology? Is it not inviting the simple-minded 
(not to speak of scoffers, whom Horn very justly sniffs at) 
to ask. When Homer subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles; 
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or "Whether Sadi and Hafiz were really, of the Bishop of 
P^iserborough's opinion? Again, he talks too often of 
* representing the Infinite in the Finite/ of expressing the 
"orLspeakable, and such high matters. In fact, Horn's style, 
tlaoiigh extremely readable, has one great fault; it is, to 
speak it in a single word, an affected style. His stream of 
meaning, uniformly clear and wholesome in itself will not 
flow quietly along its channel ; but is ever and anon spurt- 
ing itself up into epigrams and antithetic jets. Playful he 
is, and kindly, and, we do believe, honest-hearted; but 
there is a certain snappishness in him, a frisking abrupt- 
ness; and then his sport is more a perpetual giggle, than 
any dignified smile, or even any sufficient laugh with 
gravity succeeding it. This sentence is among the best 
we recollect of him, and will partly illustrate what we 
mean. We submit it, for the sake of its import likewise, 
to all superfine speculators on the Reformation, in their 
fiiture contrasts of Luther and Erasmus. * Erasmus,' says 
Horn, * belongs to that species of writers who have all the 

* desire in the world to build God Almighty a magnificent 
'church, — at the same time, however, not giving the Devil 
*any offence; to whom, accordingly, they set up a neat 
'Kttle chapel close by, where you can offer him some 

* touch of sacrifice at a time, and practise a quiet house- 

* hold devotion for him without distiu'bance.' In this style 
of * witty and conceited mirth,' considerable part of the book 
is written. 

But our chief business at present is not with Franz Horn, 
or his book; of whom, accordingly, recommending his la- 
bours to all inquisitive students of German, and himself to 
good estimation with all good men, we must here take 
leave. We have a word or two to say on that strange 
Literature itself; concerning which our readers probably 
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feel more curious to learn what it is, than with what skill 
it has been judged of. 

Above a century ago, the P6re Bouhours propounded to 
himself the pregnant question : Si un Allemand pent avoir de 
r esprit? Had the Pire Bouhours bethought him of what 
country Kepler and Leibnitz were, or who it was that gave 
to mankind the three great elements of modem civilisation, 
Gunpowder, Printing and the Protestant Eeligion, it might 
have thrown light on his inquiry. Had he known the 
Nibelungen lAed, and where Seinecke Fuchsy and Favsty and 
the Ship of Fools, and four-fifths of all the popular mytho- 
logy, humour and romance to be found in Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, took its rise; had he 
read a page or two of Ulrich Hutten, Opitz, Paul Flem- 
ming, Logau, or even Lohenstein and HoflBnannswaldau, all 
of whom had already lived and written in his day ; had the 
Pire Bouhours taken this trouble, — ^who knows but he might 
have found, with whatever amazement, that a German could 
actually have a little esprit, or perhaps even something 
better? No such trouble was requisite for the Pfere Bouhours. 
Motion in vacuo is well known to be speedier and surer than 
through a resisting medium, especially to imponderous bodies; 
and so the light Jesuit, unimpeded by facts or principles of 
any kind, failed not to reach his conclusion; and, in a 
comfortable firame of mind, to decide, negatively, that a 
German could not have any literary talent. 

Thus did the P6re Bouhours evince that he had a plea- 
sant wit; but in the end he has paid dear for it. The 
French, themselves, have long since begun to know some- 
thing of the Germans, and something also of their own 
critical Daniel; and now it is by this one wntimely joke 
that the hapless Jesuit is doomed to live ; for the blessing 
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of foU obUvion is denied him, and so he hangs, suspended 
in his own noose, over the dusky pool, which he struggles 
to^ward, but for a great while will not reach. Might his fate 
but serve as a warning to kindred men of wit, in regard to 
this and so many other subjects I For surely the pleasure 
of despising, at all times and in itself a dangerous luxury, is 
much safer after the toil of examining than before it. 

We altogether differ from the Pfere Bouhours in this mat- 
ter, and must endeavour to discuss it differently. There is, 
in fact, much in the present aspect of German Literature, 
not only deserving notice but deep consideration from all 
thinking men, and far too complex for being handled in the 
w^ay of epigram. It is always advantageous to think justly 
of our neighbours; nay, in mere common honesty, it is a 
duty; and, like every other duty, brings its own reward. 
Perhaps at the present era this duty is more essential than 
ever ; an era of such promise and such threatening, when so 
many elements of good and evil are everywhere in conflict, 
and human society is, as it were, struggling to body itself 
forth anew, and so many coloured rays are springing up in 
this quarter and in that, which only by their imion can pro- 
duce pure light. Happily, too, though stiU a difficult, it is 
no longer an impossible duty ; for the commerce in material 
things has paved roads for conmierce in things spiritual, 
and a true thought, or a noble creation, passes lightly to 
us from the remotest countries, provided only our minds be 
open to receive it. This, indeed, is a rigorous proviso, and 
a great obstacle lies in it ; one which to many must be in- 
surmountable, yet which it is the chief glory of social cul- 
ture to surmount. For, if a man who mistakes his own 
contracted individuality for the type of human nature, and 
deals with whatever contradicts him as if it contradicted 
this^ is but a pedant, and without true wisdom, be he ftirr 
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nislied with partial eqtiipments as he may, — what better 
shall we think of a nation that, in like manner, isolates itself 
from foreign influence, regards its own modes as so many 
laws of nature, and rejects all that is different as unworthy 
even of examination ? 

Of this narrow and perverted condition, the French, 
down almost to our own times, have afforded a remarkable 
and instructive example ; as indeed of late they have been 
often enough upbraidingly reminded, and are now them- 
selves, in a manlier spirit, beginning to admit. That our 
countrymen have at any time erred much in this point, 
cannot, we think, truly be alleged against them. Neither 
shall we say, with some passionate admirers of Germany, 
that to the Germans in particular they have been unjust. 
It is true, the literature and character of that country, 
which, within the last half century, have been more worthy 
perhaps than any other of our study and regard, are still 
very generally unknown to us, or, what is worse, misknown; 
but for this there are not wanting less offensive reasons. 
That the false and tawdry ware, which was in all hands, 
should reach us before the chaste and truly excellent, which 
it required some excellence to recognise; that Kotzebue's 
insanity should have spread faster, by some fifty years, than 
Lessing's wisdom; that Kant's Philosophy should stand iq 
the backgroimd as a dreary and abortive dream, and Gall's 
Craniology be held out to us from every booth as a reality ; 
— ^all this lay in the nature of the case. That many readers 
should draw conclusions from imperfect premises, and by 
the imports judge too hastily of the stock imported from, 
was likewise natural. No unfair bias, no unwise indispo- 
sition, that we are aware of, has ever been at work in the 
matter; perhaps, at worst, a degree of indolence, a blamable 
incuriosity to all products of foreign genius : for what more 
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do we know of recent Spanish or Italian literature, than of 
German ; of Grosei and Manzoni, of Campomanee or Jovel- 
lanoa, than of Tieck aud Rlchter t Wherever German art, 
in those forms of it which need no interpreter, has addresaQd 
us immediately, om- recognition of it has been prompt and 
hearty; froin Durer to Menge, from Handel to Weber and 
Beethoven, we have welcomed the painters and musicians 
of Germany, not only to our praise, but to onr affections 
and beneficence. Nor, if in their literatm-e we have been 
more backward, is the literature itself without blame. Two 
centuries ago, translations from the German were compara- 
tively' frequent in England: Luther's Table-Talk is still a 
vunei-able classic in our language ; nay, Jacob Btihnie has 
found a place among us, and this not as a dead letter, but 
as a living apostle to a still living sect of our rehgionists. 
In the next century, indeed, translation ceased; but then 
it was, in a great measure, because there was Httle worth 
translating. The horrors of the Thirty-Yeats War, followed 
by the conquests and confl aginations of Louis the Fourteenth, 
had desolated the country; French influence, extending from 
llie courts of piinces to the closets of the learned, lay hke 
a baleful incubus over the far nobler mind of Germany ; 
Had all true nationahty vanished from its hterature, or was 
lieard only in faint tones, which hved in the hearts of the 
people, but could not reach with any effect to the ears of 
foreigners.* And now that the genius of the country has 

' ^ot that the Gi-iiniuia vera idle ; or altogetlieF ongBgeil, an we too loosi^lf Eup- 
put, in the work of commentary and luiaographr. On the aantroi?, they rhymed 
udmrnaneed witb due vigonroa to qaantit;; only ths i^nality wae bod. Two fnots 
m tbii head may deaerre mentiou : In the yuar 1749 there were fgund in the library 
of uu «irtiuw> no fewec tbui 300 volumes of daTotional poetry, cantaioiiiK, Bays 
Onii, 'a treunre of 33,712 German hymiiB ;> uiil, much about the same period, one 
xFOoUKhed'a Buholara hadams^sed aa manyaa 1500aermiui novela, all of the cnven- 
twMh oentorj. The hymna we nnderatand to be much better than the m>yBla, or 
nttet, perhaps, the novela to be much worse than the hymn*. Neither was oritical 
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awakened in its old strength, our attention to it has cer- 
tainly awakened also ; and if we yet know little or nothing 
of the Germans, it is not because we wilfully do them wrong, 
but, in good part, because they are somewhat difficult to 
know. 

In fact, prepossessions of all sorts naturally enough find 
their place here. A country which has no national litera- 
ture, or a literatiu'e too insignificant to force its way abroad, 
must always be, to its neighbours, at least in every im- 
portant spiritual respect, an unknown and misestimated 
country. Its towns may figure on our maps ; its revenues, 
population, manufactures, political connexions, may be re- 
corded in statistical books : but the character of the people 
has no symbol and no voice; we cannot know them by 
speech and discourse, but only by mere sight and outward 



study neglected, nor indeed honest endeavour on all hands to attain improvement : 
witness the strange books from time to time put forth, and the still stranger institu- 
tions established for this purpose. Among the former we have the * Poetical Funnel* 
{Poetische Trichter), manufactured at Niimberg in 1650, and professing, within an 
hours, to pour-in the whole essence of this difBicult art into the most unfurnished 
head. Niimberg also was the chief seat of the famous Meisteradnger and their 
Sdngerziinfte, or Singer-guilds, in which poetry was taught and practised like any 
other handicraft, and this by sober and well-meaning men, chiefly artisans, who 
could not understand why labour, which manufactured so many things, should 
not also manufacture another. Of these tuneful guild-brethren, Hans Sachs, by 
trade a shoemaker, is greatly the most noted and most notable. His father was a 
tailor ; he himself learned the mystery of song under one Nunnebeck, a weaver. He 
was an adherent of his great contemporary Luther, who has even deigned to ac- 
knowledge his services in the cause of the Beformation. How diligent a labourer 
Sachs must have been, will appear from the fact, that, in his 74th year (1568), on 
examining his stock for publication, he found that he had written 6048 poetical 
pieces, among which were 208 tragedies and comedies ; and this besides having all 
along kept house, like an honest Niimberg burgher, by assiduous and sufficient 
shoe-making ! Hans is not without genius, and a shrewd irony ; and, above all, the 
most gay, childlike, yet devout and solid character. A man neither to be despised 
nor patronised; but left standing on his own basis, as a singular product, and a 
still legible symbol and clear mirror of the time and country where he lived. His 
best piece known to us, and many are well worth perusing, is the Faatnachtsapiel 
(Shrovetide Farce) of the Na/rrensckneiden, where the Doctor cures a bloated and 
lethargic patient by cutting-out half-a-dozen Fools from his interior I 
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observation of their manners and procedure. Now, if both 
sight and speech, if both travellers and native literature, 
are found but ineffectual in this respect, how incalculably 
more so the former alone I To seize a character, even that 
of one man, in its life and secret mechanism, requires a 
philosopher ; to delineate it with truth and impressiveness, 
is work for a poet. How shall one or two sleek clerical 
tutors, with here and there a tedium-stricken 'squire, or 
speculative half-pay captain, give us views on such a sub- 
ject? How shall a man, to whom all characters of indi- 
vidual men are like sealed books, of which he sees only the 
title and the covers, decipher, from his four-wheeled vehicle, 
and depict to us, the character of a nation ? He courage- 
ously depicts his own optical delusions; notes this to be 
incomprehensible, that other to be insignificant; much to 
be good, much to be bad, and most of all indifferent ; and 
BO, with a few flowing strokes, completes a picture which, 
though it may not even resemble any possible object, his 
countrymen are to take for a national portrait. Nor is the 
fraud so readily detected : for the character of a people has 
such complexity of aspect, that even the honest observer 
knows not always, not perhaps after long inspection, what 
to determine regarding it. From his, only accidental, point 
of view, the figure stands before him like the tracings on 
veined marble, — a, mass of mere random lines, and tints, and 
entangled strokes, out of which a lively fancy may shape 
almost any image. But the image he brings along with him 
is always the readiest ; this is tried, it answers as well as 
another ; and a second voucher now testifies its correctness. 
Thus each, in confident tones, though it may be with a 
secret misgiving, repeats his precursor ; the hundred times 
^peated comes in the end to be believed; the foreign 
nation is now once for all understood, decided on, and re- 
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gistered accordingly; and dunce the thonsandth writes of 
it like dunce the first. 

With the aid of literary and intellectual intercourse, 
much of this falsehood may, no doubt, be corrected : yet 
even here, sound judgment is far from easy ; and most na- 
tional characters are still, as Hume long ago complained, 
the product rather of popular prejudice than of philosophic 
insight. That the Germans, in particular, have by no means 
escaped such misrepresentation, nay perhaps have had more 
than the conmion share of it, cannot, in their circumstances, 
siu^rise us. From the time of Opitz and Flemming, to 
those of Klopstock and Lessing, — that is, from the early 
part of the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, — they had scarcely any literature known abroad, 
or deserving to be known : their political condition, during 
this same period, was oppressive and everyway unfortunate 
externally; and at home, the nation, split into so many 
factions and petty states, had lost all feeling of itself as 
of a nation ; and its energies in arts as in arms were mani- 
fested only in detail, too often in collision, and always under 
foreign influence. The French, at once their plunderers and 
their scoffers, described them to the rest of Europe as a semi- 
barbarous people ; which comfortable fact the rest of Europe 
was willing enough to take on their word. During the 
greater part of the last century, the Germans, in our intel- 
lectual survey of the world, were quietly omitted ; a vague 
contemptuous ignorance prevailed respecting them ; it was 
a Cimmerian land, where, if a few sparks did glimmer, 
it was but so as to testify their own existence, too feebly 
to enlighten us,^ The Germans passed for apprentices in 

^ So late as the year 1811, we find, from PinkertorCa Geography, the sole repre- 
sentative of German literatnre to be Gottshed (with his name wrong spelt), ' who 
first introduced a more refined style.' — Gottsched has been dead the greater part of 
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aU provinces of art; and many foreign craftemen scarcely 
allowed them so much. 

Madame de Stael's book has done away with this: all 
Europe is now aware that the Germans are something; 
something independent and apart from others; nay some- 
thing deep, imposing and, if not admirable, wonderful. What 
that something is, iadeed, is still midecided ; for this gifted 
lady^s Allemagne, in doing much to excite curiosity, has still 
done little to satisfy or even direct it. We can no longer 
make ignorance a boast, but we are yet far from having 
acquired right knowledge; and cavillers, excluded from 
contemptuous negation, have found a resource in almost as 
contemptuous assertion. Translators are the same faith- 
less and stolid race that they have ever been : the particle 
of gold they bring us over is hidden from all but the most 
patient eye, among shiploads of yellow sand and sulphur. 
Gentle Dulness too, in this as in all other things, still loves 
her joke. The Germans, though much more attended to, 
are perhaps not less mistaken than before. 

Doubtless, however, there is in this increased attention 
a progress towards the truth ; which it is only investigation 
and discussion that can help us to find. The study of Ger- 
m^ Uterature has already taken such firm root among us, 
and is spreading so visibly, that by and by, as we believe, 
the trae character of it must and will become known. A 
result, which is to bring us into closer and friendlier union 
^th forty millions of civilised men, cannot surely be other 



toentuy; and, for the last fifty years, ranks among the G^mans somewliat as 
Piynne or Alexander Boss does among ourselves. A man of a cold, rigid, perseverant 
dttneter, who mistook himself for a poet and the perfection of critics, and had 
*ldn to pass current daring the greater part of his literary life for such. On the 
■trangth of hiB BoUeau and BaMeux, he long reigned supreme; but it was like 
I^t, in layless majesty, and over a slumbering people. They awoke before his 
dttih, and hurled him, perhaps too indignantly, into his native Abyss. 
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than desirable. K they have precious truth to impart, we 
shall receive it as the highest of all gifts ; if error, we shall 
not only reject it, but explain it and trace out its origin, and 
so help our brethren also to reject it. In either point of 
view, and for all profitable purposes of national intercourse, 
correct knowledge is the first and indispensable preliminary. 

Meanwhile, errors of all sorts prevail on this subject: 
even among men of sense and Kberality we have found so 
much hallucination, so many groundless or half-grounded 
objections to German Uterature, that the tone in which a 
multitude of other men speak of it cannot appear extra- 
ordinary. To much of this, even a slight knowledge of 
the Germans would fiimish a sufficient answer. We have 
thought it might be useful were the chief of these objections 
marshalled in distinct order, and examined with what degree 
of Kght and fairness is at our disposal. In attempting this, 
we are vain enough, for reasons already stated, to fency 
ourselves discharging what is in some sort a national duty. 
It is unworthy of one great people to think falsely of an- 
other ; it is unjust, and therefore unworthy. Of the injury 
it does to ourselves we do not speak, for that is an inferior 
consideration : yet surely if the grand principle of firee in- 
tercourse is so profitable in material conmierce, much mpre 
must it be in the commerce of the mind, the products of 
which are thereby not so much transported out of one coun- 
try into another, as multiplied over all, for the benefit of all, 
and without loss to any. If that man is a benefactor to the 
world who causes two ears of com to grow where only one 
grew before, much jrotg is he a benefactor who causes two 
truths to grow up together in harmony and mutual con- 
firmation, where before only one stood solitary, and, on that 
side at least, intolerant and hostile. 

In dealing with the host of objections which firont us on 
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this subject, we think it may be convenient to range them 
under two principal heads. The first, as respects chiefly 
unsoundness or imperfection of sentiment; an error which 
may in general be denominated Bad Taste. The second, as 
respects chiefly a wrong condition of intellect; an error 
which, may be designated by the general title of Mysticism, 
Both of these, no doubt, are partly connected ; and each, in 
some degree, springs fi:om and returns into the other : yet, 
for present purposes, the divisions may be precise enough. 

First, then, of the first: It is objected that the Germans 
have a radically bad taste. This is a deep-rooted objection, 
which assinnes many forms, and extends through many 
ramifications. Among men of less acquaintance with the 
subject of German taste, or of taste in general, the spirit of 
the accusation seems to be somewhat as follows : That the 
Germans, with much natural susceptibility, are stiU in a 
rather coarse and uncultivated state of mind ; displaying, 
with the energy and other virtues of a rude people, many 
of their vices also; in particular, a certain wild and head- 
long temper, which seizes on all things too hastily and 
impetuously; weeps, storms, loves, hates, too fiercely and 
vociferously ; delighting in coarse excitements, such as flar- 
ing contrasts, vulgar horrors, and all sorts of showy exag- 
geration. Their Uterature, in particular, is thought to dwell 
with peculiar complacency among wizards and ruined towers, 
with mailed knights, secret tribunals, monks, spectres and 
handitti : on the other hand, there is an imdue love of moon- 
Kght, and mossy fountains, and the moral sublime : then we 
have descriptions of things which should not be described ; 
a general want of tact ; nay often a hollowness and want of 
sense. In short, the German Muse comports herself, it is said, 
like a passionate and rather fascinating, but tumultuous, 
iminstructed and but half-civilised Muse. A belle sauvage at 
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best, we can only love her with a sort of supercilious toler- 
ance ; often she tears a passion to rags ; and, in her tumid 
vehemence, struts without meaning, and to the offence of all 
Kteraxy decorum. 

Now, in all this there is not wanting a certain degree 
of truth. If any man will insist on taking Heinse's Ardirvg- 
hello and MiQer's Siegwart, and the works of Veit Weber the 
Younger, and, above all, the everlasting Kotzebue, as his 
specimens of German literature, he may establish many 
things. Black Forests, and the glories of Lubberland ; sen- 
suality and horror, the spectre nun, and the charmed moon- 
shine, shall not be wanting. Boisterous outlaws also, with 
huge whiskers and the most cat-o'-mountain aspect; tear- 
stained sentimentalists, the grimmest manhaters, ghosts and 
the like suspicious characters, will be found in abundance. 
We are little read in this bowl-and-dagger department ; but 
we do understand it to have been at one time rather dili- 
gently cultivated ; though at present it seems to be mostly 
relinquished as unproductive. Other forms of Unreason have 
taken its place ; which in their turn must yield to still other 
forms; for it is the nature of this goddess to descend in 
frequent avatars among men. Perhaps not less than five hun- 
dred volumes of such stuff could still be collected from th© 
bookstalls of Germany. By which truly we may learn thai; 
there is in that country a class of unwise men and unvdso 
women ; that many readers there labour under a degree of 
ignorance and mental vacancy, and read n6t actively but 
passively, not to learn but to be amused. Is this fact so 
very new to us ? Or what should we think of a German 
critic that selected his specimens of British literature from 
the Castle Spectre, Mr. Lewis's Monk, or the Mysteries of Udoir 
phoy and Frankenstein or the Modem Prometheus ? Or would he 
judge rightly of our dramatic taste, if he took his extracts 
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from Mr. Egan's Tom and Jerry; and told his readers, as he 
might truly do, that no play had ever enjoyed such currency 
on the English stage as this most classic performance ? We 
think, not. In like manner, till some author of acknowledged 
merit shall so write among the Germans, and be approved 
of by critics of acknowledged merit among them, or at least 
secure for himself some permanency of favour among the 
million, we can prove nothing by such instances. That 
there is so perverse an author, or so blind a critic, in the 
whole compass of German literature, we have no hesitation 
in denying. 

But farther : among men of deeper views, and with re- 
gard to works of really standard character, we find, though 
not the same, a similar objection repeated. Goethe's Wil- 
hdm Meister, it is said, and Faust, are full of bad taste also. 
With respect to the taste in which they are written, we 
shall have occasion to say somewhat hereafter : meanwhile 
we may be permitted to remark that the objection would 
have more force, did it seem to originate fi-om a more ma- 
ture consideration of the subject. We have heard few Eng- 
lish criticisms of such works, in which the first condition of 
an approach to accuracy was complied with ; — ^a transposi- 
tion of the critic into the author's point of vision, a survey 
of the anthor^s means and objects as they lay before him- 
self and a just trial of these by rules of universal applica- 
tion. FatMt, for instance, passes with many of us for a mere 
tale of sorcery and art-magic. It would scarcely be more 
miwise to consider Hamlet as depending for its main in- 
terest on the ghost that walks in it, than to regard Faust as 
a production of that sort. For the present, therefore, this 
objection may be set aside ; or at least may be considered 
iiot as an assertion, but an inquiry, the answer to whicF 
nwy turn out rather that the German taste is different fi:om 
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ours, than that it is worse. Nay, with regard even to dif- 
ference, we should scarcely reckon it to be of great mo- 
ment. Two nations that agree in estimating Shakspeare 
as the highest of all poets, can differ in no essential prin- 
ciple, if they understood one another, that relates to poetry. 

Nevertheless, this opinion of our opponents has attained 
a certain degree of consistency with itself; one thing is 
thought to throw light on another; nay, a quiet little 
theory has been propounded to explain the whole pheno- 
menon. The cause of this bad taste, we are assured, lies 
in the condition of the German authors. These, it seems, 
are generally very poor ; the ceremonial law of the coun- 
try excludes them from all society with the great ; they 
cannot acquire the poKsh of drawing-rooms, but must live 
in mean houses, and therefore write and think in a mean 
___Btyle. 

Apart from the truth of these assumptions, and in re- 
spect of the theory itself, we confess there is something in 
the face of it that afflicts us. Is it, then, so certain that 
taste and riches are indissolubly connected? That truth 
of feeling must ever be preceded by weight of purse, and 
the eyes be dim for universal and eternal Beauty, till they 
have long rested on gilt walls and costly furniture? To the 
great body of mankind this were heavy news ; for, of the 
thousand, scarcely one is rich, or connected with the rich ; 
nine hundred and ninety-nine have always been poor, and 
must always be so. We take the Hberty of questioning the 
whole postulate. We think that, for acquiring true poetic 
taste, riches, or association with the rich, are distinctly 
among the minor requisites ; that, in fact, they have little 
or no concern with the matter. This we shall now endea- 
vour to make probable. 

Taste, if it mean anything but a paltry connoisseurship. 
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nmstmean a general susceptibility to truth and nobleness; a 
sense to discern, and a heart to love and reverence, all beauty, 
order, goodness, wheresoever or in whatsoever forms and 
accompaniments they are to be seen. This surely implies, 
as its chief condition, not any given external rank or situa- 
tion, but a finely-gifted mind, purified into harmony with 
itself into keenness and justness of vision; above all, kindled 
into love and generous admiration. Is culture of this sort 
found exclusively among the higher ranks ? We believe it 
proceeds less firom without than within, in every rank. The 
charms of Nature, the majesty of Man, the infinite loveliness 
of Truth and Virtue, are not hidden fi-om the eye of the 
poor; but from the eye of the vain, the corrupted and self- 
seeking, be he poor or rich. In old ages, the humble Min- 
strel, a mendicant, and lord of nothing but his harp and his 
own free soul, had intimations of those glories, while to the 
proud Baron in his barbaric halls they were unknown. Nor 
is there still any aristocratic monopoly of judgment more 
than of genius : for as to that Science of Negation, which is 
tanght peculiarly by men of professed elegance, we confess 
we hold it rather cheap. It is a necessary, but decidedly 
a subordinate accomplishment ; nay, if it be rated as the 
highest, it becomes a ruinous vice. This is an old truth; 
yet ever needing new application and enforcement. Let 
lis know what to love, and we shall know also what to re- 
ject; what to affirm, and we shall know also what to deny : 
but it is dangerous to begin with denial, and fatal to end 
^th it. To deny is easy ; nothing is sooner learnt or more 
generally practised : as matters go, we need no man of po- 
lish to teach it ; but rather, if possible, a hundred men of 
^dom to show us its limits, and teach us its reverse. 

Such is our hypothesis of the case : how stands it with 
the&cts? Are the fineness and truth of sense manifested 
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by the artist found, in most instances, to be proportionate 
to his wealth and elevation of acquaintance I Are they 
found to have any perceptible relation either with the one 
or the other? We imagine, not. Whose taste in painting, 
for instance, is truer and finer than Claude Lorraine's ? And 
was not he a poor colour-grinder; outwardly the meanest 
of menials ? Where, again, we might ask, lay Shakspeare's 
rent-roll ; and what generous peer took him by the hand and 
unfolded to him the * open secret' of the Universe ; teaching 
him that this was beautiful, and that not so I Was he not 
a peasant by birth, and by fortune something lower; and 
was it not thought much, even in the height of his repu- 
tation, that Southampton allowed him equal patronage with 
the zanies, jugglers and bearwards of the time ? Yet com- 
pare his taste, even as it respects the negative side of 
things ; for, in regard to the positive and far higher side, 
it admits no comparison with any other mortal's, — compare 
it, for instance, with the taste of Beaumont and Fletcher, his 
contemporaries, men of rank and education, and of fine genius 
like himself. Tried even by the nice, fastidious and in great 
part false and artificial delicacy of modem times, how stands 
it with the two parties ; with the gay triumphant men of 
fashion, and the poor vagrant linkboy? Does the latter sin 
against, we shall not say taste, but etiquette, as the former 
do? For one line, for one word, which some Chesterfield 
might wish blotted from the first, are there not in the others 
whole pages and scenes which, with palpitating heart, he 
would hurry into deepest night? This too, observe, respects 
not their genius, but their culture ; not their appropriation 
of beauties, but their rejection of deformities, by supposition 
the grand and peculiar result of high breeding I Surely, in 
such instances, even that humble supposition is ill borne 
out. 
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The truth of the matter seems to be, that with the cul- 
ture of a genuine poet, thinker or other artist, the influence 
of rank has no exclusive or even special concern. For men 
of action, for senators, public speakers, political writers, the 
case may be different ; but of such we speak not at present. 
Neither do we speak of imitators, and the crowd of mediocre 
men, to whom fashionable life sometimes gives an external 
inoffensiveness, often compensated by a frigid mahgnity of 
character. We speak of men who, from amid the perplexed 
and conflicting elements of their everyday existence, are to 
form themselves into harmony and wisdom, and show forth 
the same wisdom to others that exist along with them. To 
such a man, high life, as it is called, will be a province of 
human life, but nothing more. He will study to deal with 
it as he deals with all forms of mortal being ; to do it jus- 
tice, and to draw instruction from it : but his light will come 
from a loftier region, or he wanders forever in darkness; 
dwindles into a man of vers de sociitS, or attains at best to 
be a Walpole or a Caylus. Still less can we think that he 
is to be viewed as a hireling ; that his excellence will be re- 
gulated by his pay. * Sufficiently provided for from within, 
he has need of little from without :' food and raiment, and 
an nnviolated home, will be given him in the rudest land ; 
and with these, while the kind earth is round him, and the 
everlastiug heaven is over him, the world has little more 
that it can give. Is he poor? So also were Homer and 
Socrates; so was Samuel Johnson; so was John Milton. 
Shall we reproach him with his poverty, and infer that, 
because he is poor, he must likewise be worthless? God 
forbid that the time should ever come when he too shall 
esteem riches the synonym of good I The spirit of Mam- 
mon has a wide empii-e ; but it cannot, and must not, be 
worshipped in the Holy of Holies. Nay, does not the heart 
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of every germine disciple of Kterature, however mean his 
sphere, instinctively deny this principle, as applicable either 
to himself or another ? Is it not rather true, as D'Alembert 
has said, that for every man of letters, who deserves that 
name, the motto and the watchword will be Freedom, Truth, 
and even this same Poverty ; that if he fear the last, the two 
first can never be made sure to him ? 

We have stated these things, to biing the question 
somewhat nearer its real basis ; not for the sake of the Ger- 
/mans, who nowise need the admission of them. The German 
authors are not poor ; neither are they excluded from asso- 
ciation with the wealthy and well-bom. On the contrary, 
we scruple not to say, that in both these respects they are 
considerably better situated than our own. Their book- 
sellers, it is true, cannot pay as ours do ; yet, there as here, 
a man lives by his writings ; and, to compare Jordena with 
Johnson and U Israeli, somewhat better there than here. No 
case like our own noble Otway's has met us in their biogra- 
phies; Boyces and Chattertons are much rarer in German 
than in English history. But farther, and what is far more 
important : From the number of universities, libraries, col- 
lections of art, museums, and other literary or scientific 
institutions of a pubUc or private nature, we question whe- 
ther the chance which a meritorious man of letters has before 
him, of obtaining some permanent appointment, some inde- 
pendent civic existence, is not a hundred to one in favour 
_of the German, compared with the Englishman. This is a 
weighty item, and indeed the weightiest of all ; for it will 
be granted, that, for the votary of literature, the relation 
of entire dependence on the merchants of literature is, at 
best, and however liberal the terms, a higlily questionable 
one. It tempts him daily and hourly to sink from an artist 
into a manufacturer; nay, so precarious, fluctuating and 
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everyway rmsatisfectory must his civic and economic con- 
cems become, that too many of his class cannot even attain 
the praise of common honesty as manufacturers. There is, 
no doubt, a spirit of martyrdom, as we have asserted, which 
can sustain this too : but few indeed have the spirit of mar- 
tyrs; and that state of matters is the safest which requires 
it least. The German authors, moreover, to their credit be 
it spoken, seem to set less store by wealth than many of 
ours. There have been prudent, quiet men among them, 
who actually appeared not to want more wealth; whom 
wealth could not tempt, either to this hand or that, from 
their preappointed aims. Neither must we think so hardly 
of the German nobility as to believe them insensible to 
genius, or of opinion that a patent from the Lion King is 
80 superior to * a patent direct from Almighty God.' A fair 
proportion of the German authors are themselves men of 
rank : we mention only, as of our own time, and notable in 
other respects, the two Stolbergs and Novalis. Let us not 
he unjust to this class of persons. It is a poor error to 
figure them as wrapt-up in ceremonial stateliness, avoiding 
the j[iost gifted man of a lower station ; and, for their own 
supercilious triviality, themselves avoided by all truly gifted 
men. On the whole, we should change our notion of the 
German nobleman: that ancient, thirsty, thickheaded, six- 
teen-quartered Baron, who still hovers in our minds, never 
did exist in such perfection, and is now as extinct as our 
own Squire Western. His descendant is a man of other 
culture, other aims and other habits. We question whether 
there is an aristocracy in Europe, which, taken as a whole, 
both in a public and private capacity, more honours art and 
literature, and does more both in public and private to en- 
courage them. Excluded from society 1 What, we would 
ask, was Wieland's, Schiller's, Herder's, Johannes Miiller's 
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society? Has not Goethe, by birth a Frankfort burgher, 
been, since his twenty-sixth year, the companion, not of 
nobles but of princes, and for half his life a minister of state ? 
And is not this man, imrivalled in so many far deeper quaH- 
ties, known also' and felt to be nnrivaUed in nobleness of 
breeding and bearing; fit not to learn of princes in this 
respect, but by the example of his daily life to teach them? 

We hear much of the munificent spirit displayed among 
the better classes in England ; their high estimation of the 
arts, and generous patronage of tiie artist. We rejoice to 
hear it ; we hope it is true, and will become truer and truer. 
We hope that a great change has taken place among these 
classes, since the time when Bishop Burnet could write of 
them, * They are for the most part the worst instructed, and 
the least knowing, of any of their rank I ever went among !' 
Nevertheless, let us arrogate to ourselves no exclusive praise 
in this particular. Other nations can appreciate the arts, 
and cherish their cultivators, as well as we. Nay, while 
learning firom us in many other matters, we suspect the 
Germans might even teach us somewhat ia regard to this. 
At all events, the pity, which certain of our authors express 
for the civil condition of their brethren in that country is, 
fi-om such a quarter, a superfluous feeling. Nowhere, let us 
rest assured, is genius more devoutly honoured than there, 
by all ranks of men, fi-om peasants and burghers up to legis- 
lators and kings. It was but last year that the Diet of the 
Empire passed an Act in favour of one individual poet: 
the Final Edition of Goethe's Works was guaranteed to be 
protected against conmiercial injury in every State of Ger- 
many ; and special assurances to that effect were sent him, 
in the kindest terms, firom all the Authorities there assem- 
bled, some of them the highest in his country or in Europe. 
Nay, even while we write, are not the newspapers recording 
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a visit from the Sovereign of Bavaria in person to the same 
venerable man ? — ^a mere ceremony perhaps, but one which 
almost recalls to us the era of the antique Sages and the 
Grecian Kings. 

This hypothesis, therefore, it would seem, is not sup- 
ported by facts, and so returns to its original elements. The 
causes it alleges are impossible : but, what is still more fatal, 
the eflfect it proposes to account for has, in reality, no ex- 
istence. We venture to deny that the Germans are de- 
fective in taste; even as a nation, as a public, taking one^ 
thing with another, we imagine they may stand comparison 
with any of their neighbours; as writers, as critics, they 
may decidedly court it. True, there is a mass of dulness, 
awkwardness and false susceptibility in the lower regions of 
their literature : but is not bad taste endemical in such re- 
gions of every literature under the sun ? Pure Stupidity, 
indeed, is of a quiet nature, and content to be merely stupid. 
But seldom do we find it pure ; seldom unadulterated with 
some tincture of ambition, which drives it into new and 
strange metamorphoses. Here it has assumed a contemp- 
tuous trenchant air, intended to represent superior tact, and 
a sort of all-wisdom ; there a truculent atrabilious scowl, 
which is to stand for passionate strength: now we have 
an outpouring of tumid fervour ; now a fruitless, asthmatic 
hunting after wit and humour. Grave or gay, enthusiastic 
or derisive, admiring or despising, the dull man would be 
something which he is not and cannot be. Shall we confess 
that, of these two common extremes, we reckon the German 
error considerably the more harmless, and, in our day, by 
fer the more curable ? Of unwise admiration much may be 
hoped, for much good is really in it : but unwise contempt 
IS itself a negation ; nothing comes of it, for it is nothing. 

To judge of a national taste, however, we must raise our 
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view from its transitory modes to its pereimial models ; from 
the mass of vtJgar writers, who blaze out and are extin- 
guished with the popular delusion which they flatter, to 
those few who are admitted to shine with a pure and last- 
ing lustre ; to whom, by common consent, the eyes of the 
people are turned, as to its loadstars and celestial luminaries. 
Among German writers of this stamp, we would ask any 
candid reader of them, let him be of what country or creed 
he might, whether bad taste struck him as a prevailing 
characteristic. Was Wieland's taste uncultivated? Taste, 
we should say, and taste of the very species which a dis- 
ciple of the Negative School would call the highest, formed 
the great object of his life; the perfection he imweariedly 
endeavoured after, and, more than any other perfection, has 
attained. The most fastidious Frenchman might read him, 
with admiration of his merely French quahties. And is not 
Klopstock, with his clear enthusiasm, his azure purity, and 
heavenly if still somewhat cold and lunar light, a man of 
taste? His Messias reminds us offcener of no other poets 
than of VirgU and Racine. But it is to LessiQg that an 
Englishman would turn with readiest affection. We can- 
not but wonder that more of this man is not known among 
us ; or that the knowledge of him has not done more to 
remove such misconceptions. Among all the writers of the 
eighteenth century, we will not except even Diderot and 
David Hume, there is not one of a more compact and rigid 
intellectual structure ; who more distinctly knows what he 
is aiming at, or with more gracefulness, vigour and pre- 
cision sets it forth to his readers. He thinks with the clear- 
ness and piercing sharpness of the most expert logician ; 
but a genial fire pervades him, a wit, a heartiaess, a general 
richness and fineness of nature, to which most logicians are 
strangers. He is a sceptic in many things, but the noblest 
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of sceptics ; a mild, manly, half-careless enthusiasm struggles 
through his indignant unbelief: he stands before us like a 
toilwom but imwearied and heroic champion, earning not 
the conquest *but the battle ; as indeed himself admits to 
us, that * it is not the finding of truth, but the honest search 
for it, that profits.' We confess, we should be entirely at a 
loss for the literary creed of that man who reckoned Lessing 
other than a thoroughly cultivated writer; nay, entitled to 
rank, in this particular, with the most distinguished writers 
of any existing nation. As a poet, as a critic, philosopher, 
or controversialist, his style will be found precisely such as 
we of England are accustomed to admire most ; brief, nerv- 
ous, vivid ; yet quiet, without gHtter or antithesis ; idiomatic, 
pure vdthout purism ; transparent, yet full of character and 
reflex hues of meaning. * Every sentence,' says Horn, and 
justly, * is like a phalanx ;' not a word wrong-placed, not a 
word that could be spared ; and it forms itself so calmly and 
lightly, and stands in its completeness, so gay, yet so im- 
pregnable ! As a poet he contemptuously denied himself all 
merit ; but his readers have not taken him at his word : here 
too a similar fehcity of style attends him; his plays, his 
Minna von Bamhelm, his Emilie Galotti, his Nathan der Weise, 
have a genuine and graceful poetic Hfe ; yet no works known 
to us in any language are purer from exaggeration, or any 
appearance of falsehood. They are pictures, we might say, 
painted not in colours, but in crayons ; yet a strange attrac- 
tion lies in them ; for the figures are grouped into the finest 
attitudes, and true and spirit-speaking in every line. It is 
with his style chiefly that we have to do here ; yet we must 
add, that the matter of his works is not less meritorious. 
His Criticism and philosophic or reKgious Scepticism were 
of a higher mood than had yet been heard in Europe, still 
more in Germany: his Dramaturgie first exploded the pre- 
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tentions of the French theatre, and, with irresistible con- 
viction, made Shakspeare known to his conntrymen; pr^ 
paring the way for a brighter era in their literature, the 
chief men of which still thankfully look ba6k to Lessing 
as their patriarch. His Ldocoouy with its deep glances into 
the philosophy of Art, his Dialogues of Freemasons^ a work of 
far higher import than its title indicates, may yet teach 
many things to most of us, which we know not, and ought 
to know. 

With Lessing and Klopstock might be joined, in this 
respect, nearly every one, we do not say of their distin- 
guished, but even of their tolerated contemporaries. The 
two Jacobis, known more or less in aU countries, are Uttle 
known here, if they are accused of wanting literary taste. 
These are men, whether as thinkers or poets, to be re- 
garded and admired for their mild and lofty wisdom, the 
devoutness, the benignity and cahn grandeur of their philo- 
sophical views. In such, it were strange if among so many 
high merits, this lower one of a just and elegant style, which 
is indeed their natural and even necessary product, had been 
wanting. We recommend the elder Jacobi no less for his 
clearness than for his depth; of the younger, it may be 
enough in this point of view to say, that the chief praisers 
of his earKer poetry were the French. Neither are Ha- 
mann and Mendelsohn, who could meditate deep thoughts, 
defective in the power of uttering them with propriety. The 
Phosdon of the latter, in its chaste precision and simplicity 
of style, may almost remind us of Xenophon : Socrates, to 
our miad, has spoken in no modem language so like So- 
crates, as here, by the Kps of this wise and cultivated Jew.* 

* The history of Mendelsohn is interesting in itself, and full of encomagement 
to all lovers of self-improvement. At thirteen he was a wandering Jewish b^;gar, 
without health, without home, almost without a language, — for the jargon of 
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Among the poets and more popular writers of the time, 
the case is the same : Utz, Gellert, Cramer, Ramler, Kleist, 
Hagedorn, Rabener, Gleim, and a multitude of lesser men, 
whatever excellences they might want, certainly are not 
chargeable with bad taste. Nay, perhaps of all writers they 
are the least chargeable with it : a certain clear, light, un- 
affected elegance, of a higher nature than French elegance, 
it might be, yet to the exclusion of all very^ deep or genial 
qualities, was the excellence they strove after, and, for the 
most part, in a fair measure attained. They resemble Eng- 
lish writers of the same, or perhaps an earlier period, more 
than any other foreigners : apart from Pope, whose influence 
is visible enough, Beattie, Logan, Wilkie, Glover, unknown 
perhaps to any of them, might otherwise have almost seemed 
their models. Goldsmith also would rank among them ; 
perhaps in regard to true poetic genius, at their head, for 
none of them has left us a Vicar of Wakefield; though, in 
regard to judgment, knowledge, general talent, his place 
would scarcely be so high. 

The same thing holds in general, and with fewer draw- 
backs, of the somewhat later and more energetic race, de- 
nominated the Gottingen School; in contradistinction from 



brokm Hebrew and provincial German which he spoke could scarcely be called one. 
At middle age he coidd write this Phcedon; was a man of wealth and breeding, and 
naked among the teachers of his age. Like Pope, he abode by his original creed, 
ihoQgh often solicited to change it : indeed, the grand problem of his life was to 
better the inward and outward condition of his own ill-fated people ; for whom he 
aetuaDy accomplished much benefit. He was a mild, shrewd and worthy man ; and 
mig^t well love Phcedon and Socrates, for his own character was Socratic He was 
a friend of Lessing's : indeed, a pupil ; for Lessing, having accidentally met him at 
dum, recognised the spirit that lay struggling under such incumbrances, and gener- 
outly uDdertook to help him. By teaching the poor Jew a little Greek, he disen- 
chanted him from the Talmud and the Babbins. The two were afterwards co- 
labourers in Nicolai^s Deutsche Bihliotheky the first German Review of any character ; 
which, however, in the hands of Nicolai himself, it subsequently lost. Mendelsohn^s 
Worki have mostly been translated into French. 
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the SaxoTiy to which Rabener, Cramer and Gellert directly 
belonged, and most of those others indirectly. Holty, Biir- 
ger, the two Stolbergs, are men whom Bossu might measure 
with his scales and compasses as strictly as he pleased. Of 
Herder, Schiller, Goethe, we speak not here : they are men 
of another stature and form of movement, whom Bossu's 
scale and compasses could not measure without difficulty, or 
rather not at all. To say that such men wrote with taste of 
this sort, were saying little; for this forms not the apex, 
but the basis, in their conception of style ; a quality not to 
be paraded as an excellence, but to be understood as indis- 
pensable, as there by necessity and like a thing of course. 

In truth, for it must be spoken out, our opponents are 
widely astray in this matter; so widely that their views 
of it are not only dim and pei-plexed, but altogether imagi- 
nary and delusive. It is proposed to school the Germans 
in the Alphabet of taste ; and the Germans are already 
busied with their Accidence L-^ar from being behind other 
nations in the practice or science of Criticism, it is a fact, 
for which we fearlessly refer to all competent judges, that 
they are distinctly and even considerably in advance. We 
state what is already known to a great part of Europe to 
be true. Criticism has assumed a new form in Germany ; it 
proceeds on other principles, and proposes to itself a higher 
aim. The grand question is not now a question concerning 
the quahties of diction, the coherence of metaphors, the fit- 
ness of sentiments, the general logical truth, in a work of 
art, as it was some half-century ago among most critics; 
neither is it a question mainly of a psychological sort, to 
be answered by discovering and delineating the peculiar 
nature of the poet from his poetry, as is usual with the best 
of our own critics at present : but it is, not indeed exclu- 
sively, but inclusively of those two other questions, properly 
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and ultimately a question on the essence and peculiar life 
of the poetry itself. The first of these questions, as we see 
it answered, for instance, in the criticisms of Johnson and 
Kames, relates, strictly speaking, to the garment of poetry ; 
the second, indeed, to its body and material existence, a 
much higher point ; but only the last to its soul and spiritual 
existence, by which alone can the body, in its movements 
and phases, be informed with significance and rational life. 
The problem is not now to determine by what mechanism 
Addison composed sentences and struck-out similitudes; but 
by what far finer and more mysterious mechanism Shak- 
speare organised his dramas, and gave life and individuality 
to his Ariel and his Hamlet. Wherein lies that life; how 
have they attained that- shape and iadividuality ? Whence 
comes that empyrean fire, which irradiates their whole 
being, and pierces, at least in starry gleams, like a diviner 
thing, into all hearts ? Are these dramas of his not veri- 
similar only, but true ; nay, truer than reality itself since 
the essence of unmixed reality is bodied forth in them under 
more expressive symbols ? What is this unity of theirs ; 
' and can our deeper inspection discern it to be indivisible, 
and existing by necessity, because each work springs, as it 
were, firom the general elements of all Thought, and grows 
up iherefirom, into form and expansion by its own growth ? 
Not only who was the poet, and how did he compose ; but 
what and how was the poem, and why was it a poem and 
not rhymed eloquence, creation and not figured passion? 
These are the questions for the critic. Criticism stands like 
an interpreter between the inspired and the uninspired ; 
between the prophet and those who hear the melody of 
his words, and catch some glimpse of their material mean- 
nig, but understand not their deeper import. She pretends 
to open for us this deeper import ; to clear our sense that 
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j it may discern the pure brightness of this eternal Beauty, 
and recognise it as heavenly, under all forms where it looks 
forth, and reject, as of the earth earthy, all forms, be their 
material splendour what it may, where no gleaming of that 
other shines through. 

This is the task of Criticism, as the Germans understand 
it. And how do they accomplish this task ? By a vague 
declamation clothed in gorgeous mystic phraseology? By 
vehement tumultuous anthems to the poet and his poetry; 
by epithets and laudatory similitudes drawn from Tartarus 
and Elysium, and all intermediate terrors and glories ; where- 
by, in truth, it is rendered clear both that the poet is an ex- 
tremely great poet, and also that the critic's allotment of 
understanding, overflowed by these Pythian raptures, has 
unhappily melted into deliquium? Nowise in this manner 
do the Germans proceed : but by rigorous scientific inquiry ; 
by appeal to principles which, whether correct or not, have 
been deduced patiently, and by long investigation, from the 
highest and calmest regions of Philosophy. For this finer 
portion of their Criticism is now also embodied in systems; 
and standing, so far as these reach, coherent, distinct and 
methodical, no less than, on their much shallower founda- 
tion, the systems of Boileau and Blair. That this new Cri- 
ticism is a complete, much more a certain science, we are 
far from meaning to affirm : the cesthetic theories of Kant, 
Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Eichter, vary in external aspect, 
according to the varied habits of the individual ; and can 
at best only be regarded as approximations to the truth, 
or modifications of it ; each critic representing it, as it har- 
monises more or less perfectly with the other intellectual 
persuasions of his own mind, and of different classes of 
minds that resemble his. Nor can we here undertake to 
inquire what degree of such approximation to the truth 
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there is in each or all of these writers ; or in Tieck and 
the two Schlegels, who, especially the latter, have laboured 
so meritoriously in reconciling these various opinions ; and 
so successfully in impressing and diffusing the best spirit 
of them, first in their own country, and now also in several 
others. Thus much, however, we will say: That we 
reckon the mere circumstance of such a science being 
in existence, a ground of the highest consideration, and 
worthy the best attention of all inquiring men. For we 
should err widely if we thought that this new tendency of 
critical science pertains to Germany alone. It is a Em:o- 
pean tendency, and springs fi'om the general condition of 
intellect in Europe. We ourselves have all, for the last 
thirty years, more or less distinctly felt the necessity of 
such a science : witness the neglect into which o\m Blairs 
and Bossus have silently fallen ; our increased and increas- 
ing admiration, not only of Shakspeare, but of all his con- 
temporaries, and of all who breathe any portion of his spirit; 
our controversy whether Pope was a poet; and so much 
vague effort on the part of our best critics everywhere to 
express some still unexpressed idea concerning the nature 
of true poetry ; as if they felt in their hearts that a pure 
glory, nay a divineness, belonged to it, for which they had 
as yet no name and no intellectual form. But in Italy too, 
in France itself, the same thing is visible. Their grand con- 
troversy, so hotly urged, between the Classicists and Roman- 
t^dsls^ in which the Schlegels are assumed, much too loosely, 
on all hands, as the patrons and generalissimos of the latter, 
shows us sufficiently what spirit is at work in that long-stag- 
nant literature. Doubtless this tm^bid fermentation of the 
elements will at length settle into clearness, both there and 
here, as in Germany it has already in a great measure done ; 
and perhaps a more serene and genial poetic day is every- 
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where to be expected with some confidence. How mucli the 
example of the Germans may have to teach us in this parti- 
cular, needs no farther exposition. 

The authors and first promulgators of this new critical 
doctrine were at one time contemptuously named the New 
School ; nor was it till after a war of aU the few good heads 
in the nation with aU the many bad ones had ended as 
such wars must ever do,^ that these critical principles were 
generally adopted ; and their assertors found to be no Schooly 
or new heretical Sect, but the ancient primitive Catholic 
Communion, of which all sects that had any living light 
in them were but members and subordinate modes. It is. 
Indeed, the most sacred article of this creed to preach and 
practise universal tolerance. Every Kterature of the world 
has been cultivated by the Germans ; and to every literature 
they have studied to give due honour. Shakspeare and 
Homer, no doubt, occupy alone the loftiest station in the 
poetical Olympus ; but there is space in it for all true Singers 
out of every age and cUme. Ferdusi and the primeval My- 
thologists of Hindostan live in brotherly union with the 
Troubadours and ancient Storytellers of the West. The 
wayward mystic gloom of Calderon, the lurid fire of Dante, 
the auroral light of Tasso, the clear icy gUtter of Racine, all 
are acknowledged and reverenced ; nay in the celestial fore- 
court an abode has been appointed for the Gressets and 



'^ It began in Schiller^s Mtisenalmanach for 1797. The Xenien (a series of philo- 
sopliio epigrams jointly by Schiller and Goethe) descended there unexpectedly, like 
a flood of ethereal fire, on the Grerman literary world ; quickening all that was noble 
into new life, but visiting the ancient empire of Dulness with astonishment and 
unknown pangs. The agitation was extreme ; scarcely since the age of Luther has 
there been such stir and strife in the intellect of Germany ; indeed, scarcely nnoe 
that age has there been a controversy, if we consider its ultimate bearings on the 
best and noblest interests of mankind, so important as this, which, for the time, 
seemed only to turn on metaphysical subtleties, and matters of mere elegance. Its 
farther ajiplications became apparent by degree?. 
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Delilles, that no spark of inspiration, no tone of mental 
mnsic, might remain mu-ecognised. The Germans study 
foreign nations in a spirit which deserves to be oftener imi- 
tated. It is their honest endeavour to understand each, 
"with its own peculiarities, in its own special manner of ex- 
isting ; not that they may praise it, or censure it, or attempt 
to alter it, but simply that they may see this manner of 
existing as the nation itself sees it, and so participate in 
whatever worth or beauty it has brought into being. Of 
all literatures, accordingly, the German has the best as well 
as the most translations ; men like Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Schlegel, Tieck, have not disdained this task. Of Shak- 
speare there are three entire versions admitted to be good ; 
and we know not how many partial, or considered as bad. 
In their criticisms of him, we ourselves have long ago ad- 
mitted that no such clear judgment or hearty appreciation 
of his merits had ever been exhibited by any critic of our 
own. 

To attempt stating in separate aphorisms the doctrines 

of this new poetical system, would, in such space as is now 

allowed us, be to insure them of misapprehension. The 

science of Criticism, as the Germans practise it, is no study 

of an hour ; for it springs from the depths of thought, and 

remotely or immediately connects itself with the subtlest 

problems of all philosophy. One characteristic of it we may 

state, the obvious parent of many others. Poetic beauty, in 

its pure essence, is not, by this theory, as by all our theories, 

from Hume's to Alison's, derived from anything external, or 

of merely intellectual origin; not from association, or any 

reflex or reminiscence of mere sensations ; nor from natural 

love, either of imitation, of similarity in dissimilarity, of 

excitement by contrast, or of seeing difficulties overcome. 

On the contrary, it is assumed as imderived; not borrowing 

VOL. VI. (Miac. voL 1.) F 
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its existence from sucli sources, but as lending to most of 
these their significance and principal charm for the mind. 
'It dwells and is bom in the inmost Spirit of Man, imited 
to all love of Virtue, to all true belief in God; or rather, 
it is one with this love and this belief, another phase of the 
same highest principle in the mysterious infinitude of the 
human Soul. To apprehend this beauty of poetry, in its 
full and purest brightness, is not easy, but difficult; thou- 
sands on thousands eagerly read poems, and attain not the 
smallest taste of it ; yet to aU uncorrupted hearts, some 
efiulgences of this heavenly glory are here and there re- 
vealed ; and to apprehend it clearly and wholly, to acquire 
and maintain a sense and heart that sees and worships it, 
is the last perfection of aU humane culture. With mere 
readers for amusement, therefore, this Criticism - has, and 
can have, nothing to do; these find their amusement, in 
less or greater measm^e, and the nature of Poetry remains 
forever hidden fi'om them in deepest concealment. On all 
hands, there is no truce given to the hypothesis, that the 
ultimate object of the poet is to please. Sensation, even 
of the finest and most rapturous sort, is not the end, but 
the means. Art is to be loved, not because of its effects, 
but because of itself; not because it is useful for spiritual 
pleasure, or even for moral cultiu-e, but because it is Art, 
and the highest in man, and the soul of aU Beauty. To 
inquire after its utility, would be like inquiring after the 
utility of a God, or, what to the Germans would sound 
stranger than it does to us, the utility of Virtue and Re- 
ligion. — On these particulars, the authenticity of which we 
might verify, not so much by citation of individual passages, 
as by reference to the scope and spirit of whole treatises, 
we must for the present leave our readers to their own 
reflections. Might we advise them, it would be to inquire 
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farther, and, if possible, to see the matter with their own 
eyes. 

Meanwhile, that all this must tend, among the Germans, 
to raise the general standard of Art, and of what an Artist 
ought to be in his own esteem and that of others, will be 
readily inferred. The character of a Poet does, accordingly, 
stand . higher with the Germans than with most nations. 
That he is a man of integrity as a man ; of zeal and honest 
diligence in his art, and of true manly feeling towards aU 
men, is of course presupposed. Of persons that are not so, 
but employ their gift, in rhyme or otherwise, for brutish or 
malignant purposes, it is understood that such lie without 
the limits of Criticism, being subjects not for the judge of 
Art, but for the judge of Police. But even with regard to 
the fidr tradesman, who offers his talent in open market, to 
do work of a harmless and acceptable sort for hire, — ^with 
regard to this person also, their opinion is very low. The 

* Bread-artist,' as they call him, can gain no reverence for 
himself jfrom these men. * Unhappy mortal,' says the nuld 
but lofty-minded SchiQer, * Unhappy mortal, that, with 

* Science and Art, the noblest of aU instruments, effectest 

* and attemptest nothing more than the day-drudge with 

* the meanest ; that, in the domain of perfect Freedom, 

* bearest about in thee the spirit of a Slave 1' Nay, to the 
genuine Ppet they deny even the privilege of regarding 
what so many cherish, under the title of their * fame,' as 
the best and highest of aU. Hear Schiller again : 

* The Artist, it is true, is the son of his age ; but pity for Tiim if 
lie is its pupil, or even its favourite ! Let some beneficent divinity 
snatch himj when a suckling, from the breast of his mother, and 
nmse him with the milk of a better time, that he may ripen to his 
fall stature beneath a distant Grecian sky. And having grown to 
manhood, let him return, a foreign shape, into his century; not, 
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however, to delight it by his presence, but dreadful, like the Son of 
Agamemnon, to purify it. The matter of his works he will take 
from the present, but their form he will derive from a nobler time ; 
nay from beyond all time, from the absolute unchanging unity of his 
own nature. Here, from the pure aether of his spiritual essence, flows 
down the Fountain of Beauty, uncontaminated by the pollutions of 
ages and generations, which roll to and fro in their turbid vortex far 
beneath it. His matter Caprice can dishonour, as she has ennobled it ; 
but the chaste form is withdrawn from her mutations. The Eoman 
of the first century had long bent the knee before his Caesars, when 
the statues of Eome were still standing erect ; the temples continued 
holy to the eye, when their gods had long been a laughing-stock; 
and the abominations of a Nero and a Commodus were silently re- 
buked by the style of the edifice, which lent them its concealment. 
Man has lost his dignity, but Art has saved it, and preserved it for 
him in expressive marbles. Truth still lives in fiction, and from the 
copy the original will be restored. 

* But how is the Artist to guard himself from the corruptions of 
his time, which on every side assail him ] By despising its decisions. 
Let him look upwards to his dignity and the law, not downwards to 
his happiness and his wants. Free alike from the vain activity that 
longs to impress its traces on the fleeting instant, and from the 
querulous spirit of enthusiasm that measures, by the scale of perfec- 
tion the meagre product of reality, let him leave to mere Under- 
standing, which is here at home, the province of the actual ; while 
Tie strives, by uniting the possible with the necessary, to produce the 
ideal. This let him imprint and express in fiction and truth ; imprint 
it in the sport of his imagination and the earnest of his actions ; im- 
print it in all sensible and spiritual forms, and cast it silently into 
everlasting time.'^ 

Still higher are Fichte's notions on this subject ; or ra- 
ther, expressed in higher terms, for the central principle is 
the same both in the philosopher and the poet. According 
to Fichte, there is a * Divine Idea' pervadiag the visible Uni- 

^ ilher die Aesthelische Erziehung des Memchen, — On the ^Sstbetic Education of 
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verse ; which visible Universe is indeed but its symbol and 
sensible manifestation, having in itself no meaning, or even 
true existence independent of it. To the mass of men this 
Divine Idea of the world lies hidden : yet to discern it, to 
seize it, and live wholly, in it, is the condition of all genuine 
virtue, knowledge, freedom ; and the end, therefore, of all 
spiritual eflfort in every age. Literary Men are the appointed 
interpreters of this Divine Idea ; a perpetual priesthood,_we_. ,_.. 
might say, standing forth, generation after generation, as 
the dispensers and Uving types of God's everlastiag wisdom, 
to show it in their writings and actions, in such particular 
form, as their own particular times require it in. For each ^ 
age, by the law of its nature, is different from every other 
age, and demands a different representation of the Divine 
Idea, the essence of which is the same in all ; so that the 
literary man of one century is only by mediation and re- 
interpretation applicable to the wants of another. Bu t in j 
every century, every man who labours, be it in what pro- 
vince he may, to teach others, must first have possessed 
himself of the Divine Idea, or, at least, be with his whole 
heart and his whole soul striving after it. If, without pos- 
sessing it or striving after it, he abide diligently by some 
material practical department of knowledge, he may indeed 
still be (says Fichte, in his rugged way) a * useful hodman ;' 
but should he attempt to deal with the Whole, and to 
become an architect, he is, in strictness of language, * No- 
thing;' — *he is an ambiguous mongrel between the pos- 

* sessor of the Idea, and the man who feels himself sohdly 

* supported and carried on by the common Reality of things : 

* in his finitless endeavour after the Idea, he has neglected 

* to acquire the craft of. taking part in this EeaHty ; and so 

* hovers between two worlds, without pertaining to either.' 
Elsewhere he adds : 
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* There is still, from another point of view, another division in our 
notion of the literary Man, and one to us of immediate application. 
Namely, either the Literary Man has already laid hold of the whole 
Divine Idea, in so far as it can be comprehended by man, or perhaps 
of a special portion of this its comprehensible part, — ^which truly is 
not possible without at least a clear oversight of the whole ; — ^he has 
already laid hold of it, penetrated, and made it entirely clear to him- 
self^ so that it has become a possession recallable at all times in the 
same shape to his view, and a component part of his personality : in 
that case he is a completed and equipt Literary Man, a man who 
has studied. Or else, he is still struggling and striving to make the 
Idea in general, or that particular portion and point of it, from which 
onwards he for his part means to penetrate the whole, entirely clear 
to himself; detached sparkles of light already spring forth on hiTn 
from all sides, and disclose a higher world before him ; but they do 
not yet unite themselves into an indivisible whole ; they vanish from 
his view as capriciously as they came ; he cannot yet bring them 
under obedience to his freedom : in that case he is a progressing and 
self-unfolding literary man, a Student. That it be actually the Idea, 
which is possessed or striven after, is common to both. Should the 
> striving aim. merely at the outward form, and the letter -of learned 
culture, there is then produced, when the circle is gone round, the 
completed, when it is not yet gone round, the progressing. Bungler 
(Stumper). The latter is more tolerable than the former ; for there is 
still room to hope that, in continuing his travel, he may at some future 
point be seized by the Idea ; but of the first all hope is over.' 7 

From this bold and lofty principle the duties of the Lite- 
rary Man are deduced with scientific precision ; and stated, 
in all their sacredness and grandeur, with an austere brevity 
more impressive than any rhetoric. Fichte's metaphysical 
theory may be called in question, and readily enough mis- 
apprehended; but the sublime stoicism of his sentiments will 
find some response in many a heart. We must add the con- 

7 Uber das Wesen des GdehrUn (On the Nature of the Literaiy Man) ; a Course 
of Lectures deliyered at Erlangen in 1805. 
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elusion of his first Discourse, as a farther illustration of his 
manner : 

* In disquisitions of the sort like ours of today, which all the rest 
too must resemble, the generality are wont to censure : First, their 
severity ; veiy often on the goodnatured supposition that the speaker 
is not aware how much his rigour must displease us ; that we have 
but frankly to let him know this, and then doubtless he will recon- 
sider himself, and soften his statements. Thus, we said above that 
a man who, after hterary culture, had not arrived at knowledge of the 
Divine Idea, or did not strive towards it, was in strict speech No- 
thing ; and farther down, we said that he was a Bungler. This is in 
the style of those unmerciful expressions by which philosophers give 
such offence. — l^ow, looking away from the present case, that we may 
front the maxim in its general shape, I remind you that this species 
of character, without decisive force to renounce all respect for Truth, 
seeks merely to bargain and cheapen something out of her, whereby 
he himseKon easier terms may attain to some consideration. Eut 
Truth, which once for all is as she is, and cannot alter aught of her 
nature, goes on her way; and there remains for her, in regard to those 
who desire her not simply because she is true, nothing else but to 
leave them standing as if they had never addressed her. 

* Then farther, discourses of this sort are wont to be censured as 
unintelligible. Thus I figure to myself, — ^nowise you, Gentlemen, but 
Bome completed Literary Man of the second species, whose eye the 
disquisition here entered upon chanced to meet, as coming forward, 
doubting this way and that, and at last reflectively exclaiming : " The 
Idea, the Divine Idea, that which lies at the bottom of Appearance : 
what, pray, may this mean 1" Of such a questioner I would inqtiire 
in turn : " What, pray, may this que^ion mean ]" — Investigate it 
strictly, it means in most cases nothing more than : " Under what 
other names, and in what other formulas, do I already know this 
same thing, which .thou expressest by so strange and to me so un- 
known a symbol ]" And to this again in most cases the only suit- 
able reply were : " Thou knowest this thing not at all, neither under 
this nor under any other name ; and wouldst thou arrive at the know- 
ledge of it, thou must even now begin at the beginning to make study 
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thereof ; — and then, most fitly, under that name by -which it is here 
first presented to thee !" * 

With such a notion of the Artist, it were a strange incon- 
sistency did Criticism show itself unscientific or lax in esti- 
mating the product of his Art. For light on this point, we 
might refer to the writings of almost any individual among 
the German critics: take, for instance, the Chardkteristiken 
of the two Schlegels, a work too of their younger years ; 
and say whether in depth, clearness, minute and patient 
fidelity, these Characters have often been surpassed, or the 
import and poetic worth of so many poets and poems more 
vividly and accurately brought to view. As an instance of 
a much higher kind, we might refer to Goethe's criticism of 
Hamlet in his Wilhelm Meister. This truly is what may be 
called the poetry of criticism : for it is in some sort also a 
creative art ; aiming, at least, to reproduce under a different 
shape the existing product of the poet ; painting to the in- 
tellect what already lay painted to the heart and the ima- 
gination. Nor is it over poetry alone that Criticism watches 
with such loving strictness : the mimic, the pictorial, the 
musical arts, all modes of representing or addressing the 
highest nature of man are acknowledged as younger sisters 
of Poetry, and fostered with like care. Winkelmann's Hu- 
tory of Plastic Art is known by repute to all readers : and of 
those who know it by inspection, many may have wondered 
why such a work has not been added to our own literature, 
to instruct our own sculptors and painters. On this subject 
of the plastic arts, we cannot withhold the following little 
sketch of Goethe's, as a specimen of pictorial criticism in 
what we consider a superior style. It is of an imaginary 
Landscape-painter, and his views of Swiss scenery ; it will 
bear to be studied minutely, for there is no word without 
its meaning : 
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* He succeeds in representing the cheerful repose of lake prospects, 
where houses in friendly approximation, imaging themselves in the 
dear wave, seem as if bathing in its depths ; shores encircled with 
green hills, behind which rise forest mountains, and icy peaks of 
glaciers. The tone of colouring in such scenes is gay, mirthfully 
clear; the distances as if overflowed with softening vapour, which 
ftom watered hollows and river-valleys mounts up grayer and mistier, 
and indicates their windings. No less is the master's art to be praised 
in views from valleys lying nearer the high Alpine ranges, where 
declivities slope down, luxuriantly overgrown, and fresh streams roU 
lapidly along by the foot of rocks. 

*With exquisite skill, in the deep shady trees of the foreground, 
lie gives the distinctive character of the several species ; satisfying us 
in the form of the whole, as in the structure of the branches, and 
the details of the leaves ; no less so, in the fresh green with its mani- 
fold shadings, where soft airs appear as if fanning us with benignant 
breath, and the lights as if thereby put in motion. 

*In the middle-ground, his lively green tone grows fainter by 
d^rees ; and at last, on the more distant mountain-tops, passing into 
weak violet, weds itself with the blue of the sky. But our artist 
is above all happy in his paintings of high Alpine regions ; in seizing 
the simple greatness and stillness of their character ; the wide pas- 
tures on the slopes, where dark solitary firs stand forth from the 
grassy carpet; and from high cliffs foaming brooks rush down. 
Whether he relieve his pasturages with grazing cattle, or the narrow 
winding rocky path with mules and laden pack-horses, he paints all 
with equal truth and richness; still introduced in the proper place, 
and not in too great copiousness, they decorate and enliven these 
scenes, without interrupting, without lessening their peaceful solitude. 
The execution testifies a master's hand ; easy, with a few sure strokes, 
and yet complete. In his later pieces, he employed glittering English 
permanent-colours on paper : these pictures, accordingly, are of pre- 
eminently blooming tone ; cheerful, yet, at the same time, strong and 
folL 

*His views of deep mountain-chasms, where, round and round, 
nothing fronts us but dead rock, where, in the abyss, overspanned 
by its bold arch, the wild stream rages, are, indeed, of less attraction 
than the former: yet their truth excites us; we admire the great 
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effect of the whole, produced, at so little cost, by a few expressive 
strokes, and masses of local colours. 

* With no less accuracy of character can he represent the regions 
of the topmost Alpine ranges, where neither tree nor shrub any more 
appears; but only, amid the rocky teeth and snow-summits, a few 
sunny spots clothe themselves with a soft sward. Beautiful, and 
balmy and inviting as he colours these spots, he has here wisely 
forborne to introduce grazing herds ; for these regions give food only 
to the chamois, and a perilous employment to the wild-hay-men.'® 

We have extracted this passage from WiUielm Mdstera 
Wanderjahre, Goethe's last Novel. The perusal of his whole 
Works would show, among many other more important 
facts, that Criticism also is a science of which he is master ; 
that if ever any man had studied Art in all its branches and 
bearings, from its origin in the depths of the creative spirit, 
to its minutest finish on the canvas of the painter, on the 
lips of the poet, or under the finger of the musician, he was 
that man. A nation which appreciates such studies, nay 
requires and rewards them, cannot, wherever its defects 
may lie, be defective in judgment of the Arts. 

But a weightier question still remains. What has been 
the fruit of this its high and just judgment on these mat- 
ters ? What has criticism profited it, to the bringing forth 
of good works ? How do its poems and its poets correspond 
with so lofty a standard? We answer, that on this point 
'also, Germany may rather court investigation than fear it. 
There are poets in that country who belong to a nobler 
class than most nations have to show in these days ; a class 
entirely unknown to some nations; and, for the last two 
centuries, rare in all. We have no hesitation in stating that 

8 The poor wilcl-hay-man of the Bigiberg, 
Whose trade is, on the brow of the abyss, 
To mow the commou grass from nooks and shelves 
To which the cattle dare not climb. 

Schiller's WUhdm TeU. 
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we see in certain of the best German poets, and those too 
of our own time, something which associates them, remotely 
or nearly we say not, but which does associate them with 
the Masters of Art, the Saints of Poetry, long since departed, 
and, as we thought, without successors, from the earth, but 
canonised in the hearts of all generations, and yet living to 
aflby the memory of what they did and were. Glances we 
do seem to find of that ethereal glory which looks on us in 
its fuU brightness from the Transfiguration of Raffaelle, from 
the Tempest of Shakspeare ; and, in broken but purest and 
Btill heart-piercing beams, struggling through the gloom of 
long ages, from the tragedies of Sophocles, and the weather- 
worn sculptm'es of the Parthenon. This is that heavenly 
spirit which, best seen in the aerial embodiment of poetry, 
but spreading likewise over all the thoughts and actions of 
an age, has given us Surreys, Sydneys, Raleighs in court 
and camp, Cecils in poKcy, Hookers in divinity, Bacons in 
philosophy, and Shakspeares and Spensers in song. All 
hearts that know this, know it to be the highest ; and that, 
in poetry or elsewhere, it alone is true and imperishable. 
In affirming that any vestige, however feeble, of this divine 
spirit, is discernible in German poetry, we are aware that 
we place it above the existing poetry of any other nation. 

To prove this bold assertion, logical arguments were at 
all times unavailing; and, in the present circumstances of 
the case, more than usually so. Neither will any extract 
or specimen help us ; for it is not in parts, but in whole 
poems, that the spirit of a true poet is to be seen. We can, 
therefore, only name such men as Tieck, Richter, Herder, 
Schiller, and, above aU, Goethe ; and ask any reader who 
has learned to admire wisely our own literatm'e of Queen 
Elizabeth's age, to peruse these writers also ; to study them 
till he feels that he has imderstood them, and justly esti- 
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mated both their light and darkness ; and then to pronounce 
whether it is not, in some degree, as we have said. Are 
there not tones here of that old melody? Are there not 
glimpses of that serene soul, that calm harmonious strength, 
that smiling earnestness, that Love and Faith and Human- 
ity of nature ? Do these foreign contemporaries of ours still 
exhibit, in their characters as men, something of that ster- 
ling nobleness, that union of majesty with meekness, which 
we must ever venerate in those our spiritual fathers ? And 
do their works, in the new form of this century, show forth 
that old nobleness, not consistent only, with the science, 
the precision, the scepticism of these days, but wedded to 
them, incorporated with them, and shining through them 
like their life and soul ? Might it in truth almost seem to 
us, in reading the prose of Goethe, as if we were reading 
that of Milton ; and of Milton writing with the culture of 
this time; combining French clearness with old English 
depth ? And of his poetry may it indeed be said that it is 
poetry, and yet the poetry of our own generation ; an. ideal 
world, and yet the world we even now Uve in? — These 
questions we must leave candid and studious inquirers to 
answer for themselves; premising only that the secret is 
not to be found on the surface ; that the first reply is likely 
to be in the negative, but with inquirers of this sort by no 
means likely to be the final one. 

^^^ To ourselves, we confess, it has long so appeared. The 
poetry of Goethe, for instance, we reckon to be Poetry, some- 
times in the very highest sense of that word ; yet it is no 
reminiscence, but something actually present and before us ; 
"no looking back into an antique Fairyland, divided by im- 
passable abysses from the real world as it Hes about us and 
within us ; but a looking round upon that real world itself 
now rendered holier to our eyes, and once more become a 
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solemn temple, where the spirit of Beauty still dwells, and 
LB still, "onder new emblems, to be worshipped as of old. 
With Goethe, the mythologies of bygone days pass only for 
what ihey are : we have no witchcraft or magic in the com- 
mon acceptation; and spirits no longer bring with them 
airs from heaven or blasts from hell ; for Pandemoniiun and 
the steadfast Empyrean have faded away, since the opinions 
which they symbolised no longer are. Neither does he bring 
his heroes from remote Oriental climates, or periods of Chi- 
vahy, or any section either of Atlantis or the Age of Gold ; 
feehng that the reflex of these things is cold and faint, and 
only hangs like a cloud-pictnre in the distance, beautiftil but 
delusive, and which even the simplest know to be a delu- 
sion. The end of Poetry is higher : she must dwell in 
Beality, and become manifest to men in the forms among 
which they live and move. And this is what we prize in^ 
Goethe, and more or Ifess in Schiller and the rest; all of 
whom, each in his own way, are writers of a similar aim. 
The coldest sceptic, the most callous worldling, sees not 
the actual aspects of life more sharply than they are here 
dehneated: the Nineteenth Century stands before us, in all 
its contradiction and perplexity ; barren, mean and balefiil, 
as we have aU known it ; yet here no longer mean or barren, 
but enamelled into beauty in the j^oet's spirit ; for its secret 
significance is laid open, and thus, as it were, the life-giving 
fire that slumbers in it is called forth, and flowers and foK- 
age, as of old, are springing on its bleakest wildernesses, 
and overmantling its sternest cliffs. For these men have 
not only the clear eye, but the loving heart. They have 
penetrated into the mystery of Nature ; after long trial they 
have been initiated ; and to unwearied endeavour. Art has 
at last yielded her secret; and thus can the Spirit of our 
Age, embodied in fair imaginations, look forth on us, earnest 
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and full of meaning, from their works. As the first and. 
indispensable condition of good poets, they are "wise ancL 
good men: much they have seen and suffered, and they 
have conquered aU this, and made it all their own; they 
have known life in its heights and depths, and mastered it 
in both, and can teach others what it is, and how to lead it 
rightly. Their minds are as a mirror to us, where the per- 
plexed image of our own being is reflected back in soft and 
clear interpretation. Here mirth and gravity are blended 
together ; wit rests on deep devout wisdom, as the green- 
sward with its flowers must rest on the rock, whose foundar 
tions reach downward to the centre. In a word, they are 
believers ; but their faith is no sallow plant of darkness ; it 
is green and flowery, for it grows in the sunlight. And this 
faith is the doctrine they have to teach us, the sense which, 
under every noble and graceful form, it is their endeavour 
to set forth : 

* As all iN'ature's thousand changes 
But one changeless Gk)d proclaim. 
So in Art's wide kingdoms ranges 
One sole meamng, still the same : 
■^, ' This is Truth, eternal Reason, 

Which from Beauty takes its dress. 
And, serene through time and season. 
Stands for aye ia loveHness.' 

Such indeed is the end of Poetry at all times; yet in no 
recent literature known to us, except the German, has it 
been so far attained ; nay, perhaps, so much as consciously 
and steadfastly attempted. 

The reader feels that if this our opinion be in any mea- 
sure true, it is a truth of no ordinary moment. It concerns 
not this writer or that ; but it opens to us new views on 
the fortune of spiritual culture with ourselves and all na- 
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tionfl. Have we not heard gifted men complaining that 
Poetry had passed away without return ; that creative ima- 
gination consorted not with vigour of intellect, and that in 
the cold light of science there was no longer room for faith 
in things unseen ? The old simpHcity of heart was gone ; 
earnest emotions must no longer be expressed in earnest 
symbols; beauty must recede into elegance, devoutness of 
character be replaced by clearness of thought, and grave 
wisdom by shrewdness and persiflage. Such things we 
have heard, but hesitated to beheve them. If the poetry 
of the Germans, and this not by theory but by example, 
have proved, or even begun to prove, the contrary, it will 
deserve far higher encomiums than any we have passed 
upon it. 

Li fitct, the past and present aspect of German Ktera- 
ture illustrates the literature of England in more than one 
way. Its history keeps pace with that of ours ; for so 
closely are all European communities connected, that the 
phases of mind in any one country, so far as these repre- 
sent its general circumstances and intellectual position, are 
hut modified repetitions of its phases in every other. We 
hinted above that the Saxon School corresponded with what 
might be called the Scotch : Cramer was not unlike our 
Blair; Von Cronegk might be compared with Michael Bruce ; 
and Rabener and Gellert with Beattie and Logan. To this 
mild and cultivated period, there succeeded, as with us, a 
partial abandonment of poetry, in favour of political and 
philosophical Illumination. Then was the time when hot 
war was declared against Prejudice of all sorts ; Utility was 
set up for the universal measure of mental as well as ma- 
terial value ; poetry, except of an economical and precep- 
torial character, was found to be the product of a rude age ; 
and religious enthusiasm was but derangement in the biliary 
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organs. Then did the Prices and Condorcets of Germany 
indulge in day-dreams of perfectibility ; a new social order 
was to bring back the Satmman era to the world; and 
philosophers sat on their sunny Pisgah, looking back over 
dark savage deserts, and forward into a land flowing with 
milk and honey. 

This period also passed away, with its good and its evil ; 
of which chiefly the latter seems to be remembered; for. we 
scarcely ever find the affair alluded to, except in terms of 
contempt, by the title Aufkldrerei (Illuminationism) ; and 
its partisans, in subsequent satirical controversies, received 
the nickname of Philistem (Philistines), which the few scat- 
tered remnants of them stiU bear, both in writing and 
speech. Poetry arose again, and in a new and singular 
shape. The Sorrows of Werter, Gotz von Berlichingen^ and 
the Robbers^ may stand as patriarchs and representatives 
of three separate classes, which, commingled in various 
proportions, or separately coexisting, now with the prepon- 
derance of this, now of that, occupied the whole popular 
literature of Germany till near the end of the last century. 
These were the Sentimentalists, the Chivalry-play writers, 
and other gorgeous and outrageous persons; as a whole, 
now pleasantly denominated the Kraftmdnnery literally, 
Power-men. They dealt in sceptical lamentation, myste- 
rious enthusiasm, firenzy and suicide: they recurred with 
fondness to the Feudal Ages, delineating many a battle- 
mented keep, and swart buff-belted man-at-arms; for in 
reflection, as in action, they studied to be strong, vehe- 
ment, rapidly effective ; of battle-tumult, love-madness, he- 
roism and despair, there was no end. This literary period 
is called the Sturm- und Drang-Zdt, the Storm- and Stress- 
Period; for great indeed was the woe and fury of these 
Power-men. Beauty, to their mind, seemed synonymous 
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mHi Strength. All passion was poetical, so it were but 
fierce enough. Their head moral virtue was pride; their 
beau iddal of manhood was some transcript of Milton's Devil. 
Often they inverted Bolingbroke's plan, and instead of * pa- 
tronising Providence,' did directly the opposite ; raging with 
extreme animation against Fate in general, because it en- 
thralled free virtue ; and with clenched hands, or sounding 
shields, hurling defiance towards the vault of heaven. ^.— 

These Power-men are gone too; and, with few excep- 
tions, save the three originals above named, their works 
have already followed them. The application of all this 
to our own literature is too obvious to require much ex- 
position. Have not we also had our Power-men? And 
"Will not, as in Germany, to us likewise a milder, a clearer, 
and a truer time come round? Our Byron was in his youtE ^^ 
but what Schiller and Goethe had been in theirs : yet the ^^ 
author of Werter wrote Iphigenie and Torquato Tasso ; and 
he who began with the Rohhers ended with Wilhelm Tell. 
With longer life, all things were to have been hoped foi 
from Byron : for he loved truth in his inmost heart, and 
would have discovered at last that his Corsairs and Harolds 
were not true. It was otherwise appointed. But with one 
man all hope does not die. If this way is the right one, 
we too shall find it. The poetry of Germany, meanwhileT^ 
we cannot but regard as weU deserving to be studied, in 
this as in other points of view : it is distinctly an advance 
beyond any other known to us ; whether on the right path 
or not, may be still uncertain ; but a path selected by Schil- 
lers and Goethes, and vindicated by Schlegels and Tiecks, 
is Burely worth serious examination. For the rest, need 
we add that it is study for self-instruction, nowise for pur- 
poses of imitation, that we recommend? Among the dead- 
liest of poetical sins is imitation ; for if every man must 
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have his own way of thought, and his own way of express- 
ing it, much more every nation. But of danger on that 
side, in the country of Shakspeare and Milton, there seems 
Kttle to be feared. 

We come now to the second grand objection against 
German Kterature, its Mysticism. In treating of a subjec*. 
itself so vague and dim, it were well if we tried, in the first 
place, to settle, with more accuracy, what each of the two 
contending parties really means to say or to contradict re- 
garding it. Mysticism is a word in the mouths of all : yet, 
of the hundred, perhaps not one has ever asked himsell 
what this opprobrious epithet properly signified in his mind; 
or where the boundary between true science and this Land 
of Chimeras was to be laid down. Examined strictly, mya- 

( tical, in most cases, will turn out to be merely synonymous 

1 with not understood. Yet surely there may be haste and 
oversight here; for it is well known, that, to the under- 
standing of anything, two conditions are equally required; 
intelligibility in the thing itself being no whit more indis- 
pensable than intelligence in the examiner of it. "I am 
bound to find you in reasons. Sir," said Johnson, "but not 
in brains ;" a speech of the most shocking unpoliteness, yet 
truly enough expressing the state of the case. 

It may throw some light on this question, if we remind 
our readers of the following fact. In the field of human 
investigation there are objects of two sorts : First, the 

.^^visihlcy including not only such as are material, and may 
be seen by the bodily eye ; but aU such, likewise, as may 
be represented in a shape, before the mind's eye, or in any 

^ , way pictured there : And, secondly, the invisible, or such as 
are not only unseen by human eyes, but as cannot be seen 
by any eye; not objects of sense at all; not capable, in 
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shorty of being pictured or imaged in the mind, or in any 
way represented by a shape either without the mind or 
within it. If any man shall here tmn upon us, and assert 
that there are no such invisible objects ; that whatever can- 
not be so pictured or imagined (meaning imaged) is nothing, 
and the science that relates to it nothing; we shall regret 
the circiunstance. We shall request him, however, to con- 
sider seriously and deeply within himself, what he means 
simply by these two words, GOD and his own SoUL; and 
whether he finds that visible shape and true existence are 
here also one and the same I If he still persist in denial, 
we have nothing for it, but to wish him good speed on his 
own separate path of inquiry; and he and we will agree 
to differ on this subject of mysticism, as on so many more 
important ones. 

Now, whoever has a material and visible object to treat, 

be it of Natural Science, PoHtical Philosophy, or any such 

externally and sensibly existing department, may represent 

it to his own mind, and convey it to the minds of others, as 

it were, by a direct diagram, more complex indeed than a 

geometrical diagram, but still with the same sort of pre- 

dflion ; and, provided his diagram be complete, and the same 

both to himself and his reader, he may reason of it, and 

diBcofls it, ^ih the cleaxnesB, and, in some sort, the certainty 

of geometry itself. If he do not so reason of it, this must 

be for want of comprehension to image out the whole of it, 

or of distinctness to convey the sam>e whole to his reader : 

flie diagrams of the two are different ; the conclusions of 

the one diverge fi'om those of the other, and the obscurity 

here, provided the reader be a man of sound judgment and 

due attentiveness, results fi:om incapacity on the part of the 

writer. In such a case, the latter is justly regarded as a 

man of imperfect intellect ; he grasps more than he can 
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carry; he confases what, with ordinary faculty, might be 
rendered clear ; he is not a mystic, but, what is much w^orse, 
a dunce. Another matter it is, however, when the object 
to be treated of belongs to the invisible and immaterial 
class ; cannot be pictured out even by the writer himself 
much less, in ordinary symbols, set before the reader. In 
this case, it is evident, the difficulties of comprehension axe 
\ increased an hundred-fold. Here it will require long, patient 
and skilful effort, both from the writer and the reader, before 
the two can so much as speak together ; before the former . 
can make known to the latter, not h(m the matter stands, 
but even what the matter t«, which they have to investigate 
in concert. He must devise new means of explanation, 
describe conditions of mind in which this invisible idea 
arises, the false persuasions that eclipse it, the false shows 
that may be mistaken for it, the glimpses of it that appear 
elsewhere ; in short, strive, by a thousand well-devised me- 
thods, to guide his reader up to the perception of it ; in all 
which, moreover, the reader must faithfully and toilsomely 
cooperate with him, if any fruit is to come of their mutual 
endeavour. Should the latter take up his ground too early, 
and affirm to himself that now he has seized what he still 
has not seized; that this and nothing else is the thing 
aimed at by his teacher, the consequences are plain enough : 
disunion, darkness and contradiction between the two ; the 
writer has written for another man, and this reader, after 
long provocation, quarrels with him finally, and quits him 
as a mystic. 

Nevertheless, after all these limitations, we shall not 
hesitate to admit, that there is in the German mind a tend- 
ency to mysticism, properly so called; as perhaps there 
is, unless carefully guarded agaiQst, in aU minds tempered 
like theirs. It is a fault; but one hardly separable from 
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the excellences we admire most in them. A simple, tender 
and devout nature, seized by some touch of divine Truth, 
and of this perhaps under some rude enough symbol, is 
rapt with it ilato a whirlwind of unutterable thougSs; ;nd 
gleams of splendour dart to and fro in the eye of the seer, 
but the vision wiU not abide with him, and yet he feels that 
its light is light from heaven, and precious to him beyond 
all price. A simple nature, a George Fox or a Jacob Bohme, 
ignorant of aU the ways of men, of the dialect in which they 
speak, or the forms by which they think, is labouring with a 
poetic, a religious idea, which, like all such ideas, must ex- 
press itself by word and act, or consimie the heart it dwells 
in. Yet how shall he speak ; how shall he pour forth into 
other souls that of which his own soul is full even to burst- 
ing? He cannot speak to us; he knows not our state, 
and cannot make known to us his own. His words are 
an inexplicable rhapsody, a speech in an unknown tongue. 
Whether there is meaning in it to the speaker himself, and 
how much or how true, we shall never ascertain; for it is 
not in the language of men, but of one man who had not 
learned the language of men ; and, with himself, the key to 
its full interpretation was lost from amongst us. These are' 
mystics ; men who either know not clearly their own mean- 
ing, or at least cannot put it forth in formulas of thought, 
whereby others, with whatever difficulty, may apprehend it. 
Was their meaning clear to themselves, gleams of it will yet 
shine through, how ignorantly and unconsciously soever it 
may have been delivered ; was it still wavering and obscure, 
no science could have delivered it wisely. In either case, 
mnch more in the last, they merit and obtain the name of 
mystics. To scoffers they are a ready and cheap prey ; but 
sober persons understand that pure evil is as unknown in 
this lower Universe as pure good; and that even in mystics. 
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of an honest and deep-feeling heart, there may be much to 
reverence, and of the rest more to pity than to mock. 

But it is not to apologise for Bohme, or Novalis, or the 
school of Theosophus and Flood, that we have here un- 
dertaken. Neither is it on such persons that the charge 
of mysticism brought against the Germans mainly rests. 
Bohme is little known among us ; Novalis, much as he de- 
serves knowing, not at all; nor is it understood, that, in 
their own country, these men rank higher than they do, or 
might do, with ourselves. The chief mystics in Germany, 
it would appear, are the Transcendental Philosophers, Kant, 
Fichte, and Schellingl With these is the chosen seat of 
mysticism, these are its ' tenebrific oonsteUation,' from which 
it ' doth ray out darkness' over the earth. Among a certain 
class of thinkers, does a frantic exaggeration in sentiment, a 
crude fever-dream in opinion, anywhere break forth, it is di- 
rectly labelled as Kantism ; and the moon-struck speculator 
is, for the time, silenced and put to shame by this epithet. 
For often, in such circles, Kant's Philosophy is not only an 
absurdity, but a wickedness and a horror; the pious and 
peaceful sage of Konigsberg passes for a sort of Necromancer 
and Black-artist in Metaphysics ; his doctrine is a region of 
boundless baleful gloom, too cunningly broken here and 
there by splendours of unholy fire ; spectres and tempting 
demons people it, and, hovering over fathomless abysses, 
hang gay and gorgeous air-castles, into which the hapless 
traveller is seduced to enter, and so sinks to rise no more. 

If anything in the history of Philosophy could surprise 
us, it might well be this. Perhaps among aU the meta- 
physical writers of the eighteenth century, iacluding Hume 
and Hartley themselves, there is not one that so ill meets 
the conditions of a mystic as this same Immanuel Kant. 
A quiet, vigilant, clear-sighted man, who had become dis- 
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, ftnguished to the world in mathematics before he attempted 
philosophy ; "who in Ma writings generally, on this and other 
subjects, ia perhaps characterised by no quaHty eo much 
as precisely by the dietinctness of hia conceptions, and the 
sequence and iron strictness with which he reasons. To_^ 
onr own minds, in the little that we know of him, he has 
more than once recalled Father Boscovich in Natural Phi- 
losophy; so piercing, yet so sm-e; so concise, so still, eo 
simple ; with such clearness and composure does he mould 
the comphoacy of his subject ; and so firm, sharp and defi- 
nite are the results he evolves from it." Right or wrong as 
Ilia hypothesis may be, no one that knows him will suspect 
that he himself had not seen it, and seen over it; had not 
meditated it with calmness and deep thought, and studied 
throughout to expound it with scientific rigour. Neither, 
as we often hear, is there any superhuman facidty required 
to follow him. We venture to assure such of our readers as 
are in any measure used to metaphysical study, that the 
KritiJc der reinen Vemunft is by no means the hardest task 
they have tried. It is true, there is an unknown and for- 
Ljlidding terminology to be mastered; but is not this the 
1 also with Chemistry, and Astronomy, and all other 
I that deserve the name of science? It is true, a 
or unprepared reader will find Kant's writing a 
[ddle ; but will a reader of this sort make much of New- 
n'a Principia, or D'AJembert's Calculus of VaTtatione? He 
I make nothing of them ; perhaps less than nothing ; 
: if he trust to his own judgment, he will pronounce 
them madness. Yet if the Philosophy of Mind is any phi- 
loeophy at all, Physics and Mathematics must be plain sub- 



* We bsTO beard that the Latin TianBlation of hia Worlu is niiintcUigible, the 
IVamlstor hunulf not having UDdGiBtood it ; alao that Villecs is no safe guids in 
Ika «ta^ of Uju. Nnther TiUon nor thoee Latin Works are known to u*. 
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jects compared with it. But these latter are happy, not 
only in the fixedness and simplicity of their methods, but 
also in the universal acknowledgment of their claim to that 
prior and continual intensity of application, without which 
all progress in any science is impossible ; though more than 
one may be attempted without it; and blame^ because 
without it they will yield no result. 

The truth is, German Philosophy differs not more 
widely firom ours in the substance of its doctrines than in its 
manner of communicating them. The class of disquisitions 
named Kamin-Philosophie (Parlour-fire Philosophy) in Ger- 
many, is held in Httle estimation there. No right treatise 
on anything, it is believed, least of all on the nature of the 
human mind, can be profitably read, unless the reader him- 
self cooperates : the blessing of half-sleep in such cases is 
denied him; he must be alert, and strain every facidty, or 
it profits nothing. Philosophy, with these men, pretends to 
be a Science, nay the living principle and soul of all Sci- 
ences, and must be treated and studied scientifically, or not 
studied and treated at all. Its doctrines should be present 
with every cultivated writer ; its spirit should pervade every 
piece of composition, how slight or popular soever : but to 
treat itself popularly would be a degradation and an impos- 
sibility. Philosophy dwells aloft in the Temple of Science, 
the divinity of its inmost shrine ; her dictates descend among 
men, but she herself descends not ; whoso would behold her, 
must climb with long and laborious effort; nay still linger 
in the forecourt, till manifold trial have proved him worthy 
of admission into the interior solemnities. 

It is the false notion prevalent respecting the objects aimed 
at, and the purposed manner of attaimng them, in German 
Philosophy, that causes, in great part, this disappointment 
of our attempts to study it, and the evil report which 
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the disappointed naturally enough bring back with then^..- — . 
Let the reader believe us, the Critical Philosophers, whatever 
they may be, are no mystics, and have no fellowship with 
mystics. What a mystic is, we have said above. But KanfT^ 
Fichte, and Schelling, are men of cool judgment, and deter- 
minate energetic character ; men of science and profound 
and universal investigation ; nowhere does the world, in all 
its bearings, spiritual or material, theoretic or practical, lie 
pictured in clearer or truer colours than in such heads as 
these. We have heard Kant estimated as a spiritual bro-^ 
ther of Bohme : as justly might we take Sir Isaac Newton 
for a spiritual brother of Baron Swedenborg, and Laplace's 
Mechanism of the Heavens for a peristyle to the Vision of the 
New Jerusalem. That this is no extravagant comparison, 
we appeal to any man acquainted with any single volume of 
Kant's writings. Neither, though SchelHng's system diflTers 
still more widely from ours, can we reckon Schelling a mys- 
tic. He is a man evidently of deep insight into individual 
things ; speaks wisely, and reasons with the nicest accuracy, 
on all matters where we understand his data. Fairer might 
. it be in us to say that we had not yet appreciated his truth, 
and therefore could not appreciate his error. But above all, 
the mysticism of Fichte might astonish us. The cold, colos- 
sal, adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear, like a Cato 
Major among degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher 
of the Stoa, and to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue in 
the groves of Academe 1 Our reader has seen some words 
ofFichte's: are these like words of a mystic? We state 
Fichte's character, as it is known and admitted by men of 
all parties among the Germans, when we say that so robust 
an intellect, a soul so calm, so lofty, massive and immovable, 
Las not mingled in philosophical discussion since the time 
of Luther. We figure his motionless look, had he heard 
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this charge of mysticisn.1 For the man rises before t^' 
amid contradiction and debate, like a granite mountain amid 
clouds and wind. Ridicule, of the best that could be com- 
manded, has been abeady tried against him; but it could 
not avail. What was the wit of a thousand wits to himf 
The cry of a thousand choughs assaulting that old cliff of 
granite : seen from the summit, these, as they winged the 
midway air, showed scarce so gross as beetles, and their 
cry was seldom even audible. Fichte's opinions may be true 
or false; but his character, as a thinker, can be sKghtly 
valued only by such as know it ill; and as a man, approved 
by action and suffering, in his life Ind in his death, he ranks 
with a class of men who were common only in better ages 
than ours. 

The Critical Philosophy has been regarded by persons 
of approved judgment, and nowise directly implicated in 
the fttrthering of it, as distinctly the greatest intellectual 
achievement of the century in which it came to light. Au- 
gust Wilhehn Schlegel has stated in plain terms his behe^ 
that in respect of its probable influence on the moral culture 
of Europe, it stands on a line with the Reformation. We 
mention Schlegel as a man whose opinion has a known value 
among ourselves. But the worth of Kant's philosophy is 
not to be gathered from votes alone. The noble system of 
moraUty, the purer theology, the lofty views of man's na- 
ture derived from it, nay perhaps the very discussion of 
such matters, to which it gave so strong an impetus, have 
told with remarkable and beneficial influence on the whole 
spiritual character of Germany. No writer of any import- 
ance in that country, be he acquainted or not with the 
Critical Philosophy, but breathes a spirit of devoutness and 
elevation more or less directly drawn from it. Such men 
as Goethe and SchiUer cannot exist witiiout effect in any 
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literature or in any century: but if one circumstance more 
dian another has contributed to forward their endeavours, 
and introduce that higher tone into the Kterature of Ger- 
many, it has been this philosophical system; to which, in 
wisely believing its results, or even in wisely denying them, 
all that was lofty and pure in the genius of poetry, or the 
reason of man, so readily allied itself. — ' 

That such a system must, in the end, become known 
among ourselves, as it is abeady becoming known in France 
and Italy, and over aU Europe, no one acquainted in any 
measure with the character of this matter, and the character 
of England, will hesitate to predict. Doubtless it will be 
studied here, and by heads adequate to do it justice; it 
will be investigated duly and thoroughly; and settled in 
our minds on the footing which belongs to it, and where 
thenceforth it must continue. Respecting the degrees of 
truth and error which will then be found to exist in Kant's 
Bystem, or in the modifications it has since received, and is 
Btill receiving, we desire to be understood as making no 
estimate, and little qualified to make any. We would have 
it studied and known, on general grounds ; because even 
the errors of such men are instructive ; and because, with- 
out a large admixture of truth, no error can exist under 
mi, combinations, and become difiueed so widely. To 
jndge of it we pretend not : we are still inquirers in the 
mere outskirts of the matter ; and it is but inquiry that we 
irish to see promoted. 

Meanwhile, as an advance or first step towards this, we 
may state something of what has most struck ourselves as 
diaracterifiing Kant's system; as distinguishing it fi:om every 
oflier known to us ; and chiefly firom the Metaphysical Phi- 
loflophy which is taught in Britain, or rather which was 
tan^t; for, on looking round, we see not that there is 
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any such Philosophy in existence at the present day-^^ The 
"iKantist, in direct contradiction to Locke and all his follow- 
ers, both of the French and English or Scotch school, com- 
mences from within, and proceeds outwards; instead of 
commencing from without, and, with various precautions 
and hesitations, endeavouring to proceed inwards. The 
ultimate aim of all Philosophy must be to interpret appear- 
ances, — ^from the given symbol to ascertain the thing. Now 
the first step towards this, the aim of what may be called 
Primary or Critical Philosophy, must be to find some in- 
dubitable principle ; to fix ourselves on some unchangeable 
basis; to discover what the Germans call the Urwahvy the 
Primitive Truth, the necessarily, absolutely and eternally 
True. This necessarily True, this absolute basis of Truth, 
Locke silently, and Reid and his followers with more tumult, 
find in a certain modified Experience, and evidence of Sense, 
in the universal and natural persuasion of all men. Not so 
the Germans : they deny that there is here any absolute 

10 The name of Dugald Stewart is a name venerable to aU Europe, and to none 
more dear and venerable than to ourselves. Nevertheless his writings are not a 
Philosophy, but a making ready for one. He does not enter on the field to till it; 
he only encompasses it with fences, invites cultivators, and drives away intruders : 
often (fallen on evil days) he is reduced to long arguments with the passers-by, to 
prove that it is a, field, that this so highly prized domain of his is, in truth, boU and 
substance, not clouds and shadow. We regard his discussions on the nature of 
Philosophic Language, and his unwearied efforts to set forth and guard against its 
fallacies, as worthy of aU acknowledgment ; as indeed forming the greatest, per- 
haps the only true improvement, which Philosophy has received among us in our 
age. It is only to a superficial observer that the import of these discussions can 
seem trivial ; rightly understood, they give sufficient and final answer to Hartley's 
and Darwin's, and aU other possible forms of Materialism, the grand Idolatry, as 
we may rightly call it, by which, in all times, the true Worship, that of the In- 
visible, has been polluted and withstood. Mr. Stewart has written warmly against 
Kant ; but it would surprise him to find how much of a Kantist he himself essen- 
tially is. Has not the whole scope of his labours been to reconcile what a Ejmtist 
would call his Understanding with his Reason ; a noble, but still too fruitless effort 
to overarch the chasm which, for all minds but his own, separates his Science from 
his Religion? We regard the assiduous study of his Works as the best preparation 
for studying those of Kant. 
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Truth, or that any Philosophy whatever can be built on 
such a basis ; nay they go to the length of asserting, that 
such an appeal even to the universal persuasions of man- 
kind, gather them with what precautions you may, amounts 
to a total abdication of Philosophy, strictly so called, and 
renders not only its farther progress, but its very existence, 
impossible. What, they would say, have the persuasions, 
or instinctive beliefs, or whatever they are called, of men, 
to do in this matter? Is it not the object of Philosophy 
to enlighten, and rectify, and many times directly contra- 
dict these very beliefs ? Take, for instance, the voice of 
all generations of men on the subject of Astronomy. Will 
there, out of any age or climate, be one dissentient against 
the /oc^ of the Sun's going round the Earth? Can any evi- 
dence be clearer ; is there any persuasion more universal, 
any belief more instinctive? And yet the Sun moves no 
liairsbreadth ; but stands in the centre of his Planets, let us 
vote as we please. So is it likewise with our evidence for 
an external independent existence of Matter, and, in general, 
^th our whole argimient against Hume ; whose reasonings, 
from the premises admitted. both by him and us, the Ger- 
mans affirm to be rigorously consistent and legitimate, and, 
on these premises, altogether uncontroverted and incontro- 
vertible. British Philosophy, since the time of Hume, appears 
to them nothing more than a 'laborious and unsuccess- 

* fill striving to build dike after dike in front of our Churches 

* and Judgment-halls, and so turn back from them the deluge 

* of Scepticism, with which that extraordinary writer over- 

* flowed us, and still threatens to destroy whatever we value 

* most.' This is August Wilhelm Schlegel's verdict ; given 
m words equivalent to these. 

The Germans take up the matter differently, and would 
aesail Hume, not in his outworks, but in the centre of his 
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citadel. They deny his first principle, that Sense is the 
only inlet of Knowledge, that Experience is the primary 
ground of Belief. Their Primitive Truth, however, they 
seek, not historically and by experiment, in the universal 
persuasions of men, but by intuition, in the deepest and 
j)urest nature of Man. Instead of attempting, which they 
consider vain, to prove the existence of God, Virtue, an im- 
material Soul, by inferences drawn, as the conclusion of all 
Philosophy, from the world of Sense, they find these things 
written as the beginning of all Philosophy, in obscured but 
inefiaceable characters, within our inmost being ; and them- 
selves first affording any certainty and clear meaning to that 
very world of Sense, by which we endeavour to demonstrate 
them. God is, nay alone is, for with like emphasis we can- 
not say that anything else is. This is the Absolute, the 
Primitively True, which the philosopher seeks. Endeavour- 
ing, by logical argument, to prove the existence of God, a 
Kantist might say, would be like taking out a candle to look 
for the sun ; nay, gaze steadily into your candle-light, and 
.the sun himself may be invisible. To open the inward eye 
to the sight of this Primitively True ; or rather we might 
call it, to clear off" the Obscurations of Sense, which eclipse 
this truth within us, so that we may see it, and beKeve it 
not only to be true, but the foundation and essence of all 
other truth, — ^may, in such language as we are here using, 
be said to be the problem of Critical Philosophy. 

In this point of view, Kant's system may be thought to 
have a remote affinity to those of Malebranche and Des- 
cartes. But if they in some measure agree as to their aim, 
. there is the widest difference as to the means. We state 
what to ourselves has long appeared the grand character- 
istic of Kant's Philosophy, when we mention his distinction, 
seldom perhaps expressed so broadly, but uniformly implied, 
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between Understanding and Reason (Verstand and Vemunft ). [f 
To most of our readers this may seem a distinction without 
a diflFerence : nevertheless, to the Kantists it is by no means 
such. They believe that both Understanding and Reason 
are organs, or rather, we should say, modes of operation, by 
which the mind discovers truth ; but they think that their 
manner of proceeding is essentially different ; that their 
provinces are separable and distinguishable, nay that it is 
of the last importance to separate and distinguish them. 
Reason, the Kantists say, is of a higher nature than Under- 
standing ; it works by more subtle methods, on higher ob- 
jects, and requires a far finer culture for its development, 
indeed in many men it is never developed at all : but its 
results are no less certain, nay rather, they are much more 
BO; for Reason discerns Truth itself, the absolutely and 
primitively True; while Understanding discerns only relor 
im$, and cannot decide without if. The proper province y 
of Understanding is all, strictly speaking, real, practical 
and material knowledge. Mathematics, Physics, Political 
Economy, the adaptation of means to ends in the whole 
business of life. In this province it is the strength and 
universal implement of the mind : an indispensable servant, 
^thout which, indeed, existence itself would be impossible. 
I^et it not step beyond this province, however ; not usurp 
the province of Reason, which it is appointed to obey, and 
cannot rule over without ruin to the whole spiritual man. 
Should Understanding attempt to prove the existence of 
God, it ends, if thorough-going and consistent with itself, 
ni Atheism, or a faint possible Theism, which scarcely differs 
from this : should it speculate of Virtue, it ends in Utility^ 
naaking Prudence and a sufficiently cimning love of Self the 
highest good. Consult Understanding about the Beauty of 
Poetry, and it asks. Where is this Beauty ? or discovers it 
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at length in rhythms and fitnesses, and male and female 
rhymes. Witness also its everlasting paradoxes on Neces- 
sity and the Freedom of the Will ; its ominous silence on 
the end and meaning of man ; and the enigma which, under 
such inspection, the whole pm:port of existence becomes. 

Nevertheless, say the Kantists, there is a truth in these 
things. Virtue is Virtue, and not Prudence ; not less surely 
than the angle in a semicircle is a right angle, and no tra- 
pezium : Shakspeare is a Poet, and Boileau is none, think of 
it as you may : neither is it more certain that I myself exist, 
than that God exists, infinite, eternal, invisible, the same 
{yesterday, today and forever. To discern these truths is 
/ the province of Reason, which therefore is to be cultivated 
•as the highest faculty in man. Not by logic and argument 
does it work ; yet surely and clearly may it be taught to 
work: and its domain lies in that higher region whither 
logic and argument cannot reach ; in that holier region, 
where Poetry, and Virtue and Divinity abide, in whose pre- 
sence Understanding wavers and recoils, dazzled into utter 
darkness by that * sea of Hght,' at once the fountain and the 
termination of all true knowledge. 

Will the Kantists forgive us for the loose and popular 
manner in which we must here speak of these things, to 
bring them in any measure before the eyes of our readers? — 
It may illustrate the distinction still farther, if we say, that 
in the opinion of a Kantist the French are of all European 
nations the most gifted with Understanding, and the most 
destitute of Reason ;^^ that David Hume had no forecast of 
this latter ; and that Shakspeare and Luther dwelt perenni- 
ally in its purest sphere. 

Of the vast, nay in these days boundless, importance of 

^^ Schelling has said as much or more {Methode des Academischen Siudiumf 
pp. 105-111), in terms which we could wish we had space to transcribe. 
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this distinction, could it be scientifically established, we 
need remind no thinking man. For the rest, far be it from 
the reader to suppose that this same Reason is but a new 
appearance, under another name, of our own old * Whole- 
some Prejudice,' so well known to most of us I Prejudice, 
wholesome or unwholesome, is a personage for whom the 
German Philosophers disclaim all shadow of respect; nor 
do the vehement among them hide their deep disdain for 
all and sundry who fight under her flag. Truth is to be 
loved purely and solely because it is true. With moral, 
political, religious considerations, high and dear as they 
may otherwise be, the Philosopher, as such, has no concern. 
To look at them would but perplex him, and distract his 
virion from the task in his hands. Calmly he constructs 
his theorem, as the Geometer does his, without hope or 
fear, save that he may or may not find the solution ; and 
stands in the middle, by the one, it may be, accused as an 
Infidel, by the other as an Enthusiast and a Mystic, till the 
tumult ceases, and what was true, is and continues true to 
the end of all time. 

Such are some of the high and momentous questions 
treated oi^ by calm, earnest and deeply meditative men, in 
this system of Philosophy, which to the wiser minds among 
us is still unknown, and by the unwiser is spoken of and 
regarded in such manner as we see. The profoundness, 
subtlety, extent of investigation, which the answer of these 
qnestions presupposes, need not be farther pointed out.. 
With the truth or falsehood of the system, we have here, 
as already stated, no concern: our aim has been, so far 
as might be done, to show it as it appeared to us ; and to 
ask such of our readers as pursue these studies, whether J 
this also is not worthy of some study. The reply we must 
now leave to themselves. 

VOL. VI. (Miro. voL 1.) H 
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As an appendage to the charge of Mysticism brought 
against the Germans, there is often added the seemingly 
incongruous one of IrreKgion. On this point also we had 
much to say; but must for the present decline it. Mean- 
while, let the reader be assured, that to the charge of Irre- 
/ ligion, as to so many others, the Germans will plead not 
V^guilty. On the contrary, they will not scruple to assert 
that their literature is, in a positive sense, religious; nay, 
perhaps to maintain, that if ever neighbouring nations are 
to recover that pure and high spirit of devotion, the loss 
of which, however we may disguise it or pretend to over- 
look it, can be hidden from no observant mind, it must be 
by travelling, if not on the same path, at least in the same 
direction in which the Germans have akeady begun to travel. 
We shall add, that the Religion of Germany is a subject not 
for sKght but for deep study, and, if we mistake not, may in 
some degree reward the deepest. 

Here, however, we must close our examination or de- 
fence. We have spoken freely, because we felt distinctly, 
and thought the matter worthy of being stated, and more 
folly inquired into. Farther than this, we have no quarrel 
for the Germans: we would have justice done to them, 
^as to all men and all things ; but for their literature or 
character we profess no sectarian or exclusive preference. 
We think their recent Poetry, indeed, superior to the recent 
Poetry of any other nation ; but taken as a whole, inferior 
to that of several ; inferior not to our own only, but to that 
of Italy, nay perhaps to that of Spain. Their Philosophy 
too must still be regarded as uncertain ; at best only the 
beginning of better things. But surely even this is not 
to be neglected. A little light is precious in great dark- 
ness : nor, amid the myriads of Poetasters and Philosophec, 
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are Poets and Philosopliers so nmneroiis that we should re- 
ject such, when they speak to ns in the hard, but manly, 
deep and expressive tones of that old Saxon speech, which 
is also our mother-tongue. 

We confess, the present aspect of spiritual Europe might 
fill a melancholic observer with doubt and foreboding. It 
is moumful to see so many noble, tender and high-aspiring 
minds deserted of that religious light which once guided 
all such: standing sorrowftd on the scene of past convul- 
sions and controversies, as on a scene blackened and bumt- 
up with fire; mourning in the darkness, because there is 
desolation, and no home for the soul; or what is worse, 
pitching tents among the ashes, and kindling weak earthly 
lamps which we are to take for stars. This darkness is but 
transitory obscuration: these ashes are the soil of future 
herbage and richej* harvests. Religion, Poetry, is not dead ; 
it will never die. Its dwelling and birthplace is in the soul 
of man, and it is eternal as the being of man. In any point j 
of Space, in any section of Time, let there be a living Man; 
and there is an Infinitude above him and beneath him, and 
an Eternity encompasses him on this hand and on that; 
and tones of Sphere-music, and tidings fi:om loftier worlds, 
will flit round him, if he can but listen, and visit him with 
Holy influences, even in the thickest press of trivialities, or 
the din of busiest life. Happy the man, happy the nati6n\ 
that can hear these tidings; that has them written in fit 
characters, legible to every eye, and the solemn import of 
them present at all moments to every heart I That there 
is, in these days, no nation so happy, is too clear ; but that 
all nations, and ourselves in the van, are, with more or less 
discernment of its nature, struggling towards this happiness, 
is the hope and the glory of our time. To us, as to others, 
success, at a distant or a nearer day, cannot be uncertain. 
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Meanwhile, the first condition of success is, that, in strii 
honestly ourselves, we honestly acknowledge the strii 
of OTir neighbour; that with a Will unwearied in seel 
Truth, we have a Sejise open for it, wheresoever and h 
\j8oever it may arise. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WERNER.^ 

[1828.] 

If the charm of fame consisted, as Horace has mistakenly- 
declared, *in being pointed at with the finger, and having 
it said, This is he T few writers of the present age could 
boast of more fame than Werner. It has been the unhappy 
fortune of this man to stand for a long period incessantly 
before the world, in a far stronger light than naturally be- 
longed to him, or could exhibit him to advantage. Twenty 
years ago he was a man of considerable note, which has 
ever since been degenerating into notoriety. The mystic 
dramatist, the sceptical enthusiast, wa;s known and partly 
esteemed by all students of poetry ; Madame de Stael, we 

1 FoBEiON Eeview, No. 1. — Lebens-Ahriss Frkdrich Ludwig Zackarias Werners, 
^m dem fferaibsgeber von Hoffmanns Leben und NacMass, (Sketch of the life of 
^erick Ludwig Zacharias Werner. By the Editor of * Hoffmann's Life and Be- 
"Jtiiis.') Berlin, 1823. 

2. Dit Sohne des Thais. (The Sons of the Valley.) A Dramatic Poem. Part L 
^Templer auf Cypem, (The Templars in Cjrprus.) Part II. Die Kreuzesbriider, 
(The Brethren of the Cross.) Berlin, 1801, 1802. 

3. Dcu Kreuz an der Ostsee, (The Cross on the Baltic.) A Tragedy. Berlin, 
1806. 

i Marti/a Luther, oder die Weihe der Kraft, (Martin Lather, or the Consecration 
of Strength.) A Tragedy. Berlin, 1807. 

^ Die Mutter der Makkdbaer, (The Mother of the Maccabees.) A Tragedy. 
Vienna, 1820. 
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recollect, allows him an entire chapter in her Allemagne. 
It was a much coarser curiosity, and in a much wider circle, 
which the dissipated man, by successive indecorums, occa- 
sioned; till at last the convert to Popery, the preaching 
zealot, came to figure in all newspapers ; and some picture 
of him was required for all heads that would not sit blank 
and mute in the topic of every coflFeehouse and cesihetic tea. 
In dim heads, that is, in the great majority, the picture was, 
of course, perverted into a strange bugbear, and the original 
decisively enough condemned; but even the few, who might 
see him in his true shape, felt too well that nothing loud 
could be said in his behalf; that, with so many moumftd 
blemishes, if extenuation could not avail, no complete de- 
fence was to be attempted. 

At the same time, it is not the history of a mere literary 
profligate that we have here to do with. Of men whom 
fine talents cannot teach the humblest prudence, whose high 
feeling, unexpressed in noble action, must lie smouldering 
with baser admixtures in their own bosom, till their exist- 
ence, assaulted fi:om without and fi:om within, becomes a 
burnt and blackened ruin, to be sighed over by the few, and 
stared at, or trampled on, by the many, there is unhappily 
no want in any country; nor can the unnatural union of 
genius with depravity and degradation have such charms 
for our readers, that we should go abroad in quest of it, 
or in any case dwell on it otherwise than with reluctance. 
Werner is something more than this : a gifted spirit, strug- 
gling earnestly amid the new, complex, tumultuous influ- 
ences of his time and country, but without force to body 
himself forth firom amongst them; a keen adventurous 
swimmer, aiming towards high and distant landmarks, but 
too weakly in so rough a sea; for the currents drive hirn 
far astray, and he sinks at last in the waves, attaining little 
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for himself and leaving little, save the memory of his failure, 
to others. A glance over his history may not be unprofit- 
able ; if the man himself can less interest ns, the ocean of 
German, of European Opinion still rolls in wild eddies to 
and fi"0 ; and with its movements and refluxes, indicated in 
the history of such men, every one of us is concerned. 

Our materials for this survey are deficient, not so much 
in quantity as quality. The ' Life,' now known to be by 
Hitzig of Berhn, seems a very honest, unpresuming perform- 
ance; but, on the other hand, it is much too fi-agmentary 
and discursive for our wants ; the features of the man are 
nowhere united into a portrait, but left for the reader to 
unite as he may; a task which, to most readers, will be 
hard enough : for the Work, short in compass, is more than 
proportionaUy short in details of facts ; and Werner's his- 
tory, much as an intimate fiiend must have known of it, still 
lies before us, in great part, dark and unintelligible. For 
what he has done we should doubtless thank our Author ; 
yet it seems a pity, that in this instance he had not done 
more and better. A singular chance made him, at the same 
time, companion of both Hoffinann and Werner, perhaps the 
two most showy, heterogeneous and misinterpretable writers 
of his day ; nor shaU we deny that, in performing a friend's 
duty to their memory, he has done truth also a service. 
His Life of Hoffmann? pretending to no artfulness of ar- 
rangement, is redundant, rather than defective, in minute- 
ness ; but there, at least, the means of a correct judgment 
are brought within our reach, and the work, as usual with 
Hitzig, bears marks of the utmost fairness; and of an ac- 
curacy which we might almost call professional: for the 
Author^ it would seem, is a legal fonctionary of long stand- 

2 See Appendix L No. 2. § Hoffmann, 
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ing, and now of respectable rank ; and he examines and 
records, with a certain notarial strictness too rare in com- 
pilations of this sort. 

So far as HoflBnann is concerned, therefore, we have reason 
to be satisfied. In regard to Werner, however, we cannot 
say so much : here we should certainly have wished for more 
facts, though it had been with fewer consequences drawn 
from them; were these somewhat chaotic expositions of 
Werner's character exchanged for simple particulars of his 
walk and conversation, the result would be much surer, and, 
especially to foreigners, much more complete and luminous. 
As it is, from repeated perusals of this biography, we have 
failed to gather any very clear notion of the man : nor, with 
perhaps more study of his writings than, on other grounds, 
they could have merited, does his manner of existence still 
stand out to us with that distinct cohesion which puts an 
end to doubt. Our view of him the reader will accept as an 
approximation, and be content to wonder with us, and cha- 
ritably pause where we cannot altogether interpret. 

Werner was bom at Konigsberg, in East Prussia, on the 
18th of November 1768. His father was Professor of His- 
tory and Eloquence in the University there; and farther, 
in virtue of this office. Dramatic Censor ; which latter cir- 
cumstance procured young Werner almost daily opportunity 
of visiting the theatre, and so gave him, as he says, a 
greater acquaintance with the mechanism of the stage than 
even most players are possessed of. A strong taste for the 
drama it probably enough gave him ; but this sldll in stage- 
mechanism may be questioned, for often in his own plays, 
no such skill, but rather the want of it, is evinced. « 

The Professor and Censor, of whom we hear nothing in 
blame or praise, died in the fourteenth year of his son, and 
the boy now fell to the sole charge of his mother ; a woman 
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whom he eeems to have loved warmly, but whose guardian- 
ship could scarcely be the best for him. Werner himself 
speaks of her in earnest commendation, as of a pure, high- 
minded and heavily- afflicted being. Hoffinann, however, 
adds, that she was hypochondriacal, and generally quite 
delirious, imagining herself to be the Virgin Mary, and her 
son to be the promised Shiloh I Hoffinann had opportunity 
enough of knowing; for it is a curious fact that these two 
singular persons were brought up under the same roof, 
though, at this time, by reason of their diflTerence of age, 
Werner being eight years older, they had Kttle or no ac- 
quaintance. What a nervous and melanchoKc parent was, 
Hoffinann, by another unhappy coincidence, had also foil 
occasion to know: his own mother, parted from her hus- 
band, lay helpless and broken-hearted for the last seven- 
teen years of her life, and the first seventeen of his ; a 
source of painful influences, which he used to trace through 
the whole of his own character ; as to the like cause he 
imputed the primary perversion of Werner's. How far his 
views on this point were accurate or exaggerated, we have 
no means of judging. 

Of Werner's early years the biographer says Kttle or 
nothing. We learn only that, about the usual age, he ma- 
triculated in the Konigsberg University, intending to quaUfy 
himself for the business of a lawyer ; and with his profes- 
sional studies united, or attempted to unite, the study of 
philosophy under Kant. His college -life is characterised 
by a single, but too expressive word : * It is said,' observes 
Hitzig, *to have been very dissolute.' His progress in 
metaphysics, as in all branches of learning, might thus be 
expected to be small; indeed, at no period of his life can 
he, even in the language of panegyric, be called a man of 
culture or soKd information on any subject. Nevertheless, 
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he contrived, in his twenty-first year, to publish a Kttle 
volume of * Poems,' apparently in very tolerable magazine 
metre; and after some ^roamings' over Germany, having 
loitered for a while at Berlin, and longer at Dresden, he 
betook himself to more serious business ; applied for admit- 
tance and promotion as a Prussian man of law; the em- 
ployment which young jurists look for in that country being 
chiefly in the hands of Government; consisting, indeed, of 
appointments in the various judicial or administrative Boards 
by which the Provinces are managed. In 1793, Werner ac- 
cordingly was made Kammersecretdr (Exchequer Secretary) ; 
a subaltern office, which he held successively in several 
stations, and last and longest in Wiarsaw, where Hitzig, 
a young man following the same profession, first became 
acquainted with him in 1799. 

What the purport or result of Werner's * roamings' may 
have been, or how he had demeaned himself in office or 
out of it, we are nowhere informed ; but it is an ominous 
circumstance that, even at this period, in his thirtieth year, 
he had divorced two wives, the last at least by mutual 
consent, and was looking out for a third I Hitzig, with 
whom he seems to have formed a prompt and close inti- 
macy, gives us no full picture of him under any of his 
aspects : yet we can see that his life, as naturally it might, 
abeady wore somewhat of a shattered appearance in his 
own eyes ; that he was broken in character, in spirit, per- 
haps in bodily constitution ; and, contenting himself with 
the transient gratifications of so gay a city and so toler- 
able an appointment, had renounced all steady and rational 
hope either of being happy, or of deserving to be so. Of 
unsteady and irrational hopes, however, he had still abund- 
ance. The fine enthusiasm of his nature, undestroyed by 
so many external perplexities, nay to which perhaps these 
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very perplexities had given fresh and undue excitement, 
glowed forth in strange many-coloured brightness from amid 
the vnreck of his fortunes ; and led him into wild worlds of 
speculation, the more vehemently, that the real world of 
action and duty had become so unmanageable in his hands. 

Wemer^s early publication had sunk, after a brief pro- 
vincial life, into merited obUvion : in fact, he had then only 
been a rhymer, and was now, for the first time, beginning 
to be a poet. We have one of those youthful pieces tran- 
scribed in this Volume, and certainly it exhibits a curious 
contrast with his subsequent writings, both in form and 
spirit. In form, because, unlike the first-fruits of a genius, 
it is cold and correct; while his later works, without ex- 
ception, are fervid, extravagant and full of gross blemishes. 
In spirit no less, because, treating of his favourite theme. 
Religion, it treats of it harshly and sceptically; being, in- 
deed, little more than a metrical version of common Utili- 
tarian Free-thinking, as it may be found (without metre) 
in most taverns and debating-societies. Werner's inter- 
mediate secret -history might form a strange chapter in 
psychology : for now, it is clear, his French scepticism had 
got overlaid with wondrous theosophic garniture ; his mind 
was ftdl of visions and cloudy glories, and no occupation 
pleased him better than to controvert, in generous inquir- 
ing minds, that very unbeKef which he appears to have 
once entertained in his own. From Hitzig's account of the 
matter, this seems to have formed the strongest link of his 
intercourse with Werner. The latter was his senior by ten 
years of time, and by more than ten years of unhappy ex- 
perience ; the grand questions of Immortality, of Fate, Free- 
will, Foreknowledge absolute, were in continual agitation 
between them; and Hitzig still remembers with gratitude 
these earnest warnings against irregularity of life, and so 
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many ardent and not ineffectual endeavours to awaken in 
the passionate temperament of youth a glow of purer and 
enlightening fire. 

* Some leagues from Warsaw,' says the Biographer, ' enchantingly 
emhosomed in a thick wood, close hy the high hanks of the Vistula, 
lies the Camaldulensian Ahhey of Bielany, inhabited by a class of monks, 
who in strictness of discipline yield only to those of La Trappe. To 
this cloistral solitude Werner was wont to repair with his friend, eveiy 
fine Saturday of the summer of 1800, so soon as their occupations 
in the city were over. In defect of any formal inn, the two used to 
bivouac in the forest, or at best to sleep under a temporary tent. The 
Sunday was then spent in the open air ; in roving about the woods ; 
sailing on the river, and the like ; till late night recalled them to the 
city. On such occasions, the younger of the party had ample room 
to unfold his whole heart before his more mature and settled com- 
panion ; to advance his doubts and objections against many theories, 
which Werner was already cherishing ; and so, by exciting him with 
contradiction, to cause him to make them clearer to himself.* 

Week after week, these discussions were carefully fc- 
sumed fi'om the point where they had been left: indeed, 
to Werner, it would seem, this controversy had unusual 
attractions; for he was now busy composing a Poem, in- 
tended principally to convince the world of those very 
truths which he was striving to impress on his fiiend ; and 
to which the world, as might be expected, was likely to 
give a similar reception. The character, or at least the way 
of thought, attributed to Robert d'Heredon, the Scottish 
Templar, in the Sons of the Valley, was borrowed, it appears, 
as if by regular instalments, from these conferences with 
Ilitzig ; the result of the one Simday being duly entered in 
dramatic form during the week ; then audited on the Sunday 
foUovmig; and so forming the text for farther disquisition. 

* Blissful days,' adds Hitzig, * pure and innocent, which 

* doubtless Werner also ever held in pleased remembrance !' 
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The Sdhne des Thais, composed in this rather question- 
able &shion, was in due time forthcoming; the First Part 
in 1801, the Second about a year afterwards. It is a drama, 
or rather two dramas, unrivalled at least in one particular, 
in length ; each Part being a play of six acts, and the whole 
amounting to somewhat more than 800 small octavo pages I 
To attempt any analysis of such a work would but fatigue 
our readers to little purpose : it is, as might be anticipated, 
of a most loose and formless structure ; expanding on all 
sides into vague boundlessness, and, on the whole, resem- 
bling not so much a poem as the rude materials of one. The 
subject is the destruction of the Templar Order ; an event 
which has been dramatised more than once, but on which, 
notwithstanding, Werner, we suppose, may boast of being 
entirely original. The fate of Jacques Molay and his bre- 
thren acts here but like a Kttle leaven : and lucky were we, 
could it leaven the lump; but it lies buried under such a 
mass of Mystical theology, Masonic mummery. Cabalistic 
tradition and Rosicrucian philosophy, as no power could 
work into dramatic imion. The incidents are few, and of 
little interest ; interrupted continually by flaring shows and 
long-winded speculations ; for Werner's besetting sin, that 
of loquacity, is here in decided action ; and so we wander, 
in aimless windings, through scene after scene of gorgeous- 
ness or gloom; till at last the whole rises before us like 
a wild phantasmagoria ; cloud heaped on cloud, painted in- 
deed here and there with prismatic hues, but representing 
nothing, or at least not the subject, but the author. 

In this last point of view, however, as a picture of him- 
sel^ independently of other considerations, this play of Wer- 
ner^s may still have a certain value for us. The strange 
chaotic nature of the man is displayed in it : his scepticism 
and theosophy ; his audacity, yet intrinsic weakness of cha- 
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racter ; his baffled longings, but still ardent endeavours after 
Truth and Good ; his search for them in far joumeyings, not 
on the beaten highways, but through the pathless infinitudes 
of Thought. To call it a work of art would be a misappli- 
cation of names : it is little more than a rhapsodic effusion ; 
the outpouring of a passionate and mystic soul, only half- 
knowing what it utters, and not ruling its own movements, 
but ruled by them. It is fair to add, that such also, in a 
great measure, was Werner's own view of the matter : most 
Hkely the utterance of these things gave him such relief 
that, crude as they were, he could not suppress them. For 
it ought to be remembered, that in this performance one 
condition, at least, of genuine inspiration is not wanting: 
Werner evidently thinks that in these his ultramundane 
excursions he has foxmd truth; he has something positive 
to set forth, and he feels himself as if boimd on a high and 
holy mission in preaching it to his fellow-men. 

To explain with any minuteness the articles of Werner's 
creed, as it was now fashioned and is here exhibited, would 
be a task perhaps too hard for us, and, at all events, un- 
profitable in proportion to its difficulty. We have found 
some separable passages, in which, under dark symbolical 
figures, he has himself shadowed forth a vague likeness 
of it: these we shall now submit to the reader, with such 
expositions as we gather fi:om the context, or as German 
readers, from the usual tone of speculation in that country, 
are naturally enabled to supply. This may, at the same 
time, convey as fair a notion of the work itself, with its 
tawdry splendours, and tumid grandiloquence, and mere 
playhouse thimder and Kghtning, as by any other plan our 
limits would admit. 

Let the reader fancy himself in the island of Cyprus, 
where the Order of the Templars stiU subsists, though the 
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heads of it are abeady summoned before the French King 
and Pope Clement ; which summons they are now, not with- 
out dreary enough forebodings, preparing to obey. The pur- 
port of this First Part, so far as it has any dramatic purport, 
is to paint the situation, outward and inward, of that once 
pious and heroic, and stiU magnificent and powerful body. 
It is entitled The Templars in Cyprus; but why it should 
also be called The Sons of the Valley does not so well appear ; 
for the Brotherhood of the Valley has yet scarcely come into 
activity, and only hovers before us in gUmpses, of so enig- 
matic a sort, that we know not fully so much as whether 
these its Sons are of flesh and blood like ourselves, or of 
some spiritual nature, or of something intermediate and 
altogether nondescript. For the rest, it is a series of spec- 
tacles and dissertations ; the action cannot so much be said 
to advance as to revolve. On this occasion the Templars 
are admitting two new members ; the acolytes have abeady 
passed their prelinunary trials ; this is the chief and final 
one: 

Act V. Scene I. 

Midnight Inferior of the Temple Church, Backwards, a deep per- 
spective of Altars and Gothic Pillars, On the right-hand side of 
the foreground, a little Chapel; and in this an Altar with the 
figure of St, Sebastian. The scene is lighted very dimly by a 

single Lamp which hangs before the Altar. 

« « « « « 

Adalbert [dressed in white, withoid mantle or doublet; groping 
his way in the dark]. 
Was it not at the Altax of Sebastian 
That I was bidden wait for the Unknown ? 
"Here should it be ; but darkness with her veil 
Inwiaps the figures. [Advancing to the Altar. 

Here is the fifth pillar I 
Yes, this is he, the Saiated. — How the glimmer 

VOL. VL (Miso. vol. 1.) I 
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Of tliat faint lamp falls on his fading eye 1 — 

Ah, it is not the spears o* th' Saracens, 

It is the pangs of hopeless love that burning 

Transfix thy heart, poor Comrade ! — O my Agnes, 

May not thy spirit, in this earnest hour, 

Be looking on 1 Art hovering in that moonbeam 

Which struggles through the painted window, and dies 

Amid the cloister's gloom 1 Or linger'st thou 

Behind these pillars, which, ominous and black. 

Look down on me, like horrors of the Past 

Upon the Present ; and hidest thy gentle form. 

Lest with thy paleness thou too much affright me ? 

Hide not thyself, pale shadow of my Agnes, 

Thou affrightest not thy lover. — Hush ! — 

Hark ! Was not there a rustling 1 — ^Father ! You 'i 

Philip [nishing in with wild looks]. 
Yes, Adalbert ! — ^But time is precious ! — Come, 
My son, my one sole Adalbert, come with me ! 

Adalbert. What would you, father, in this solemn hour ? 

Philip. This hour, or never ! [Leading Adalbert to the Altar, 

Hither ! — ^Know'st thou him ? 

Adalbert. 'Tis Saint Sebastian. 

Philip. Because he would not 

Eenounce his faith, a tyrant had him murdered. [Points to his head. 
These furrows, too, the rage of tyrants ploughed 
In thy old father's face. My son, my first-bom child. 
In this great hour I do conjure thee ! Wilt thou. 
Wilt thou obey me 1 

Adalbert. Be it just, I wiU ! 

Philip. Then swear, in this great hour, in this dread presence, 
Here by thy father's head made early gray, 
By the remembrance of thy mother's agony, 
And by the ravished blossom of thy Agnes, 
Against the Tyranny which sacrificed us. 
Inexpiable, bloody, everlasting hate ! 

Adalbert. Ha ! Thi^ the All-avenger spoke through thee ! — 
Yes ! Bloody shall my Agnes' death-torch burn 
In Philip's heart j I swear it ! 
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Philip [toith increasing vehemence]. And if thou break 
This oathy and if thou reconcile thee to him, 
Or let his golden chains, his gifts, his prayers, 
His dying moan itself avert thy dagger 
When th' hour of vengeance comes, — shaU. this gray head. 
Thy mother's wail, the last sigh of thy Agnes, 
Accuse thee at the bar of the Eternal ! 

Adalbert. So be it, if I break my oath ! 

Philip. Then man thee ! — 

[Looking up, then shrinhing together, as with dazzled eyes. 
Ha ! was not that his lightning ? — Fare thee well ! 
I hear the footstep of the Dreaded ! — Firm — 
Eemember me, remember this stem midnight 1 [Retires hastily, 

Adalbert [aZ(we]. Yes, Grayhead, whom the beckoning of the 
Lord 
Sent hither to awake me out of craven sleep, 
I will remember thee and this stern midnight, 
And my Agnes' spirit shall have vengeance ! — 

JSnter an Armed Man, He is mailed from head to foot in black 

harness; his visor is closed. 

Armed Man. Pray ! [Adalbert kneels. 

Bare thyself ! — [He strips him to the girdle and raises him. 

Look on the ground, and follow ! 
[He leads him into the background to a trap-door, on the 
right. He descends first himself; and wfien Adalbert 
has followed him, it closes. 

Scene II. 

Cemetery of the Templars, under the Church, The scene is lighted 
only by a Lamp which hangs down from the vault. Around are 
Tombstones of deceased Knights, marked with Grosses and sculp- 
tured Bones, In the background, two colossal Skeletons holding 
between them a large white Book, marked with a red Cross ; from 
the under end of the Book hangs a long black curtain. The Book, 
of which only the cover is visible, has an inscription in black 
ciphers. The Skeleton on the right holds in its right hand a 
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naked drawn Sword; that on the left holds in its left hand a 
Palm turned downwards. On the right side of the foreground 
stands a black Coffin open; on the left, a similar one with the 
body of a Templar in the fuU dress of his Order ; on both Coffins 
are inscriptions in white ciphers. On each side, nearer the back- 
ground, are seen the lowest steps of the stairs which lead ujp into 
the Temple Church above the vault. 

Armed Man [not yet visible ; above on the right-hand 8tairs\. 

Dreaded ! Is the grave laid open? 
Concealed Yoioes. Yea ! 

Armed Man \who after a pause shows himself on the stairs']. 
ShaU he behold the Tombs o' th* fathers ? 

Concealed Voices. Yea ! 

[Armed Man with drawn sword leads Adalbert carefuUy 
down the steps on the right hand. 
Armed Man [to Adalbert]. 
Look down ! *Tis on thy life ! [Leads him to the open Coffin. 

What seest thou? 
Adalbert. An open empty Cofl&n. 
Armed Man. Tis the house 

Where thou one day shalt dwell — Canst read th' inscription % 
Adalbert. No. 
Armed Man. Hear it, then : * Thy wages, Sin, is Death.' 

[Leads him to the opposite Coffin where the Body is lying. 
Look down ! 'Tis on thy life ! — ^What seest thou? [Shows the Coffin. 
Adalbert. A Cofl&n with a Corpse. 
Armed Man. He is thy Brother ; 

One day thou art as he. — Canst read th' inscription ? 
Adalbert. ISo. 

Armed Man. Hear : ' Corruption is the name of Life.* 
Now look around ; go forward, — move, and act ! — 

[He pushes him towards the background of the stage. 
Adalbert [observing the BooTc\. 
Ha ! Here the Book of Ordination ! — Seems [Approaching. 

As if th' inscription on it might be read. [He reads it. 

* Knock four times on the ground. 
Thou shalt behold thy loved one,' 
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O Heavens ! And may I see thee, sainted Agnes ? 
My bosom yearns for thee ! — [Hastening close to the Booh. 

[With the following words, he stam/ps four times on the 
ground. 

One, — ^Two, — Three, — ^Four ! — 

[Hie Curtain hanging from the Book rolls rapidly ujp, and covers it. 
A colossal DeviVs-head appears between the two Skeletons; its form 
is horrible; it is gilt ; has a huge^golden Crown, a Heart of the 
same on its Brow; rolling flaming Eyes; Serpents instead of Hair; 
golden Chains round its neck, which is visible to tJie breast ; and a 
golden Cross, yet not a Crucifix, which rises over its right shoulder, 
as if crushing it down. The whole Bust rests on four gilt Dragon! s- 
feet. At sight of it Adalbert starts hack in horror, and exclaims : 

Defend ns ! 

Armed Man. Dreaded ! may he hear it ? 

CoNOBALED YoiOBS. Yea ! 

Armed Man [touches the Curtain with his Sword; it rolls down 
over the DeviVs-head, concealing it again; and above, as 
before, appears the Book, hut now opened, with white colossal 
leaves and red characters. The Armed Man, pointing con- 
stantly to the Book with his Sword, and therewith turning 
the leaves, addresses Adalbert, who stands on the other side 
of the Book, and nearer the foreground^ 
List to the Story of the Fallen Master. 

[He reads the following from the Book ; yet not standing 
before it, but on one side, at some paces distance, and 
whilst he reads, turning the leaves with his Sword, 

* So now when the foimdation-stone was laid. 
The Lord called forth the Master, Baffometus, 
And said to him : Go and complete my Temple ! 
But in his heart the Master thought : What boots it 
Building thee a temple 1 and took the stones. 
And built himself a dwelling, and what stones 
Were left he gave for filthy gold and silver. 
Now after forty moons the Lord returned. 
And spake : Where is my Temple, Baffometus ? 
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The Master said : I had to build myself 

A dwelling ; grant me other forty weeks. 

And after forty weeks, the Lord returns, 

And asks : Where is my Temple, Baffometus ? 

He said : There were no stones (but he had sold them 

For filthy gold) ; so wait yet forty days. 

In forty days thereafter came the Lord, 

And cried : Where is my Temple, Baffometus 1 

Then like a millstone fell it on his soul 

How he for lucre had betrayed his Lord ; 

But yet to other sin the Fiend did tempt him. 

And he answered, saying : Give me forty hours ! 

And when the forty hours were gone, the Lord 

Came down in wrath : My Temple, Baffometus ? 

Then feU he quaking on his face, and cried 

For mercy ; but the Lord was wroth, and said : 

Since thou hast cozened me with empty lies, 

And those the stones I lent thee for my Temple 

Hast sold them for a purse of filthy gold, 

Lo, I will cast thee forth, and with the Mammon 

Will chastise thee, until a Saviour rise 

Of thy own seed, who shall redeem thy trespass. 

Then did the Lord lift up the purse of gold; 

And shook the gold into a melting-pot, 

And set the melting-pot upon the Sun, 

So that the metal fused into a fluid mass. 

And then he dipt a finger in the same, 

And straightway touching Baffometus, 

Anoints hiTn on the chin and brow and cheeks. 

Then was the face of Baffometus changed : 

His eyeballs rolled like fire-flames, 

TTifl nose became a crooked vulture's biU, 

The tongue hung bloody from his throat ; the flesh 

Went from his hollow cheeks ; and of his hair 

Grew snakes, and of the snakes grew Devil's-homs. 

Again the Lord put forth his finger with the gold. 

And pressed it upon Baffometus' heart ; 

Whereby the heart did bleed and wither up, 
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And all Ms members bled and withered up, 

And fell away, the one and then the other. 

At last his back itself sunk into ashes ; 

The head alone continued gilt and living ; 

And instead of back, grew dragon's-talons, 

"Which destroyed all life from off the Earth. 

Then from the ground the Lord took up the heart. 

Which, as he touched it, also grew of gold, 

And placed it on the brow of Baffometus ; 

And of the other metal in the pot 

He made for him a burniug crown of gold. 

And crushed it on his serpent-hair, so that 

Even to the bone and brain the circlet scorched him. 

And round the neck he twisted golden chains, 

Which strangled him and pressed his breath together. 

What in the pot remained he poured upon the ground. 

Athwart, along, and there it formed a cross ; 

The which he lifted and laid upon his neck. 

And bent him that he could not raise his head. 

Two Deaths moreover he appointed warders 

To guard him : Death of Life, and Death of Hope. 

The Sword of the first he sees not, but it smites him ; 

The other's Palm he sees, but it escapes him. 

So languishes the outcast Baffometus 

Four thousand years and four-and-forty moons, 

Till once a Saviour rise from his own seed, 

Redeem his trespass and deliver him.* [To Adalbert. 

This is the Story of the Fallen Master. 

[With his Sword he toiLches the Curtain, which now a^ 
before rolls up over the Book; so that the Head under 
it again becomes visible, in its former shajpe, 

Adalbert \looJcing at the Head], 
Hah, what a hideous shape ! 

Head [vnth a hollow voice]. Deliver me ! — 

Abmbd Man. Dreaded ! shall the work begin? 

Concealed Yoioes. Tea ! 

Armed Man [to Adalbert], Take the neckband 

Away I [Pointing to the Head. 
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Adalbert. I dare not ! 

Head [mth a still more pUeous tone], O, deliver me ! 

Adalbert \taking off the chains]. Poor fallen one ! 

Armed Man. ISTow lift the crown from 's head ! 

Adalbert. It seems so heavy ! 

Armed Man. Touch it, it grows light. 

[Adalbert taking off the Croion, and casting it, as he did 
the chains, on the ground. 

Armed Man. Now take the golden heart from off his brow ! 

Adalbert. It seems to bum ! 

Armed Man. Thou errest : ice is wanner. 

Adalbert [tahing the Heart from the Brow], 
Hah ! shivering frost ! 

Armed Man. Take from his back the Cross, 

And throw it from thee . — 

Adalbert. How! The Saviour's token? 

Head. Deliver, O, deliver me ! 

Armed Man. This Cross 

Is not thy Master's, not that bloody one : 
Its counterfeit is this : throw 't from thee ! 

Adalbert [taking it from the Bnst, and laying it softly on the 

ground]. 
The Cross of the Good Lord that died for me % 

Armed Man. Thou shalt no more believe in one that died ; 
Thou shalt henceforth believe in one that liveth 
And never dies I — Obey, and question not, — 
Step over it ! 

Adalbert. Take pity on me ! 

Armed Man [threatening him with his Sword], Step ! 

Adalbert. I do 't with shuddering — 

[Steps over, and then looks up to the Head, which raises 
itself as freed from a load. 

How the figure rises 
And looks in gladness ! 

Armed Man. Him whom thou hast served 

Till now, deny ! 

Adalbert [horrorstruck]. Deny the Lord my God ^ 

Armed Man. Thy God 'tis not : the Idol of this World ! 
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Deny him, or — 

[Pressing on Mm with the Sword in a threatening posture. 
— ^tliou diest ! 
Adalbert. I deny ! 

Armed Man [pointing to the Head with his Sword], 
Gro to the Fallen ! — Kiss his lips ! — 

—And so on through many other sulphurous pages ! How- 
much of this mummery is copied from the actual practice 
of the Templars we know not with certainty ; nor what 
precisely either they or Werner intended, by this marvellous 
'Story of the Fallen Master,' to shadow forth. At first 
view, one might take it for an allegory, couched in Masonic 
language, — and truly no flattering allegory, — of the Catholic 
Church ; and this trampling on the Cross, which is said to 
liave been actually enjoined on every Templar at his initia- 
tion, to be a type of his secret behest to undermine that 
Institution, and redeem the spirit of Religion from the state 
of thraldom and distortion under which it was there held. 
It is known at least, and was well known to Werner, that 
the heads of the Templars entertained views, both on re- 
Kgion and politics, which they did not think meet for com- 
mtmicating to their age, and only imparted by degrees, and 
nnder mysterious adumbrations, to the wiser of their own 
Order. They had even publicly resisted, and succeeded in 
thwarting, some iniquitous measures of Philippe Auguste, 
the French King, in regard to his coinage ; and this, while 
It secured them the love of the people, was one great cause, 
perhaps second only to their wealth, of the hatred which 
that sovereign bore them, and of the savage doom which 
te at last executed on the whole body. 

But on these secret principles of theirs, as on Werner's 
Planner of conceiving them, we are only enabled to guess ; 
for Werner, too, has an esoteric doctrine, which he does not 
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promulgate, except in dark Sibylline enigmas, to the nn- 
initiated. As we are here seeking chiefly for his religious 
creed, which forms, in truth, with its changes, the main 
thread whereby his wayward, desultory existence attains 
any unity or even coherence in our thoughts, we may quote 
another passage from the same First Part of this rhapsody; 
which, at the same time, will afford us a glimpse of his fa- 
vourite hero, Eobert d'Heredon, lately the darling of the 
Templars, but now, for some momentary infraction of their 
rules, cast into prison, and expecting death, or, at best, ex- 
clusion from the Order. Gottfried is another Templar, in 
all points the reverse of Eobert. 



Act IV. Scene I. 

Prison ; at the wall a Table. Eobert, without sword, cap, or mantle, 
sits dovmcast on one side of it : Gottfried, who keeps waich by 
him, sitting at the other, 

Gottfried. But how couldst thou so far forget thyself? 
Thou wert our pride, the Master's friend and favourite 1 

Egbert. I did it, thou perceiVst ! 

Gottfried. How could a word 

Of the old surly Hugo so provoke thee 1 

Egbert. Ask not — Man's being is a spider-web : 
The psussionate flash o' th' soul — comes not of ^™ ; 
It is the breath of that dark Genius, 
Which whirls invisible along the threads : 
A servant of eternal Destiny, 
It purifies them from the vulgar dust, 
Which earthward strives to press the net : 
But Fate gives sign ; the breath becomes a whirlwind, 
And in a moment rends to shreds the thing 
We thought was woven for Eternity. 

Gottfried. Yet each man shapes his Destiny himself. 

Egbert. SmaU soul ! dost thou too know it 1 Has the stoiy 
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Of Force and free Volition, that, defying 

The corporal Atoms and Annihilation, 

Methodic guides the car of Destiny, 

Come down to thse f Dream'st thou, poor Nothingness, 

That thou, and like of thee, and ten times hetter 

Than thou or I, can lead the wheel of Fate 

One hair's-breadth from its everlasting track ? 

I too have had such dreams : hut fearfully 

Have I heen shook from sleep ; and they are fled ! — 

Look at our Order : has it spared its thousands 

Of noblest lives, the victims of its Purpose ; 

And has it gained this Purpose; can it gain it? 

Look at our noble Molay's silvered hair : 

The fruit of watchful nights and stormful days, 

And of the broken yet still burning heart ! 

That mighty heart ! — ^Through sixty battling years, 

T has beat in pain for nothing : his creation 

Remains the vision of his own great soul ; 

It dies with him ; and one day shall the pilgrim 

Ask where his dust is lying, and not learn ! 

Gottfried [yawning]. 
But then the Christian has the joy of Heaven 
For recompense : in his flesh he shall see God, 

Robert. In his flesh ? — Now fair befall the journey ! 
Wilt stow it in behind, by way of luggage. 
When the Angel comes to coach thee into Glory ? 
Mind also that the memory of those fair hours 
When dinner smoked before thee, or thou usedst 
To dress thy nag, or scour thy rusty harness, 
And suchlike noble business be not left behind ! — 
Ha ! self-deceiving bipeds, is it not enough 
The carcass should at every step oppress. 
Imprison you ; that toothache, headache, 
Gout, — ^who knows what all, — at every moment. 
Degrades the god of Earth into a beast ; 
Bat you would take this villanous mingle, 
The coarser dross of all the elements, 
Which, by the Light-beam from on high that visits 
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And dwells in it, but baser shows its baseness, — 
Take this, and all tbe freaks which, bubble-like, 
Spring forth o' th' blood, and which by such fair names 
You call, — along with you into your Heaven 1 — 
Well, be it so ! much good may 't — 

[As his eye, by chance, lights on Gottfried, who mearmhUe 
has fallen asleep, 

— Sound already? 
There is a race for whom all serves as — pillow, 
Even rattling chains are but a lullaby. 

This Eobert d'Heredon, whose preaching has here such 
a narcotic virtue, is destined ultimately for a higher office 
than to rattle his chains by way of lullaby. He is ejected 
from the Order ; not, however, with disgrace and in anger, 
but in sad feeling of necessity, and vdth tears and bless- 
ings from his brethren ; and the messenger of the Valley, a 
strange, ambiguous, little, sylph-like maiden, gives him ob- 
scure encouragement, before his departure, to possess his 
soul in patience ; seeing, if he can learn the grand secret of 
Renunciation, his course is not ended, but only opening on 
a fairer scene. Robert knows not well what to make of 
this ; but sails for his native Hebrides, in darkness and con- 
trition, as one who can do no other. 

In the end of the Second Part, which is represented as 
divided from the First by an interval of seven years, Robert 
is again summoned forth ; and the whole surprising secret 
of his mission, and of the Valley which appoints it for him, 
is disclosed. This Friedenthal (Valley of Peace), it now ap- 
pears, IS an immense secret association, which has its chief 
seat somewhere about the roots of Mount Carmel, if we mis- 
take not; but, comprehending in its ramifications the best 
heads and hearts of every country, extends over the whole 
civilised world ; .and has, in particular, a strong body of ad- 
herents in Paris, and indeed a subterraneous but seemingly 
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very commodious suite of rooms under the Carmelite Monas- 
tery of that city. Here sit in solemn conclave the heads of 
the Establishment; directing from their lodge, in deepest 
concealment, the principal movements of the kingdom: for 
William of Paris, archbishop of Sens, being of their num- 
ber, the king and his other ministers, fancying within them- 
selves the utmost freedom of action, are nothing more than 
puppets in the hands of this all-powerftd Brotherhood, which 
watches, like a sort of Fate, over the interests of mankind, 
and, by mysterious agencies, forwards, we suppose, 'the 
cause of civil and religious liberty all over the world/ 
It is they that have doomed the Templars; and, without 
malice or pity, are sending their leaders to the dungeon 
and the stake. That knightly Order, once a favourite minis- 
ter of good, has now degenerated from its purity, and come 
to mistake its purpose, having taken up politics and a sort 
of radical reform ; and so must now be broken and reshaped, 
Hke a worn implement, which can no longer do its appointed 
work. 

Such a magnificent * Society for the Suppression of Vice' 
may well be supposed to walk by the most philosophical 
principles. These FriedenthalerSf in fact, profess to be a sort 
of Invisible Church ; preserving in vestal purity the sacred 
fire of reKgion, which bums with more or less ftdiginous ad- 
mixture in the worship of every people, but only with its 
dear sidereal lustre in the recesses of the Valley. They are 
Bramins on the Ganges, Bonzes on the Hoangho, Monks on 
the Seine. They addict themselves to contemplation and 
the subtlest study ; have penetrated far into the mysteries 
of spiritual and physical nature ; they command the deep- 
hidden virtues of plant and mineral ; and their sages can 
discriminate the eye of the mind from its sensual instru- 
mentSy and behold, without type or material embodiment, 
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the essence of Being. Their activity is all-comprehending 
and unerringly calculated : they rule over the w^orld by the 
authority of wisdom over ignorance. 

In the Fifth Act of the Second Part, we are at length, 
after many a hint and significant note of preparation, in- 
troduced to the privacies of this philosophical Santa Her- 
mandacL A strange Delphic cave this of theirs, under the 
very pavements of Paris 1 There are brazen folding-doors, 
and concealed voices, and sphinxes, and naphtha-lamps, and 
all manner of wondrous furniture. It seems, moreover, to 
be a sort of gala evening with them ; for the * Old Man of 
^ Carmel, in eremite garb, with a long beard reaching to his 

* girdle,' is for a moment discovered * reading in a deep 

* monotonous voice.' The * Strong Ones,' meanwhile, are out 
in quest of Robert d'Heredon ; who, by cunning practices, 
has been enticed from his Hebridean soKtude, in the hope of 
saving Molay, and is even now to be initiated, and equipped 
for his task. After a due allowance of pompous ceremonial, 
Eobert is at last ushered in, or rather dragged in; for it 
appears that he has made a stout debate, not submitting to 
the customary form of being ducked, — ^an essential prelimi- 
nary, it would seem, — ^till compelled by the direst necessity. 
He is in a truly Highland anger, as is natural : but by vari- 
ous manipulations and solacements, he is reduced to reason, 
again; finding, indeed, the finiitlessness of anything else; 
for when lance and sword and free space are given him, 
and he makes a thrust at Adam of Valincourt, the master of 
the ceremonies, it is to no purpose : the old man has a tor- 
pedo quahty in him, which benumbs the stoutest arm ; and 
no death issues from the baffled sword-point, but only a small 
spark of electric fire. With his Scottish prudence, Robert, 
under these circumstances, cannot but perceive that quiet- 
ness is best. The people hand him, in succession, the ^ Cup 
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of Strength/ the * Cup of Beauty,' and the * Cup of Wisdom ;' 
Kquors brewed, if we may judge from their effects, with the 
highest stretch of Eosicrucian art ; and which must have 
gone far to disgust Robert d'Heredon with his natural usque- 
baughy however excellent, had that fierce drink been in use 
then. He rages in a fine frenzy; dies away in raptures; 
and then, at last, * considers what he wanted and what he 
wants.' Now is the time for Adam of Valincourt to strike-in 
with an interminable exposition of the * objects of the so- 
ciety.' To not unwilling but still cautious ears he unbosoms 
himself, in mystic wise, with extreme copiousness ; turning 
aside objections like a veteran disputant, and leading his 
apt and courageous pupil, by signs and wonders, as weU as 
by logic, deeper and deeper into the secrets oftheosophic 
and thaumaturgic science. A little glimpse of this our 
readers may share with us ; though we fear the allegory will 
seem to most of them but a hollow nut. Nevertheless, it is 
an allegory — of its sort ; and we can profess to have trans- 
lated with entire fideUty : 

« « « « « 

Adam. Thy riddle by a second will be solved. 

[He leads Mm to the Sphinx. 
Behold this Sphinx ! HaK-beast, half-angel, both 
Combined in one, it is ..an emblem to thee 
Of th' ancient Mother, Nature, herself a riddle. 
And only by a deeper to be mastered. 
Etemal Clearness in th' eternal Ferment : 
This is the riddle of Existence : — read it, — 
Propose that other to her, and she serves thee I 

[The door on the Hght-hand opens, and, in the space be- 
hind it, appears, as before, the Old Man of Carmel, 
sitting at a Table, and reading in a large Volume, 
Three deep strokes of a Bell are heard. 
Old Man of Carmel [reading with a loud but still monotonous 
voice], * And when the Lord saw Phosphoros' — 
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Egbert [interrupting him]. Ha ! Again 

A story as of Baffometus 1 

Adam. Not so. 

That tale of theirs was but some poor distortion 
Of th' outmost image of our Sanctuary. — 
Keep silence here ; and see thou interrupt not, 
By too bold cavilling, this mystery. 

Old Man [reading], 
* And when the Lord saw Phosphoros his pride. 
Being wroth thereat, he cast him forth, 
And shut him in a prison called Life ; 
And gave him for a Garment earth and water, 
And bound him straitly in four Azure Chains, 
And pour'd for him the bitter Cup of Fire. 
The Lord moreover spake : Because thou hast forgotten 
My will, I yield thee to the Element, 
And thou shalt be his slave, and have no longer 
Remembrance of thy Birthplace or my Name. 
And sithence thou hast sinn'd against me by 
Thy pridefcd Thought of being One and Somewhat, 
I leave with thee that Thought to be thy whip. 
And this thy weakness for a Bit and Bridle ; 
Till once a Saviour from the Waters rise. 
Who shall again baptise thee in my bosom, 
That so thou mayst be Nought and All. 

* And when the Lord had spoken, he drew back 
As in a mighty rushing ; and the Element 

Rose up around Phosphoros, and tower'd itself 
Aloft to HeaVn ; and he lay stunn'd beneath it. 
' But when his first-bom Sister saw his pain, 
Her heart was full of sorrow, and she tum'd her 
To the Lord ; and with veil'd face, thus spake Mylitta :* 
Pity my Brother, and let me console him ! 

* Then did the Lord in pity rend asunder 
A little chink in Phosphoros his dungeon, 
That so he might behold his Sister's face ; 

8 Mylitta in the old Persian mysteries was the name of the Moon ; Mythras 
that of the Son. 
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And when she silent peep'd into his Prison, 
She left with him a Mirror for his solace ; 
And when he look'd therein, his earthly Garment 
Pressed him less ; and, like the gleam of morning, 
Some faint rememhrance of his Birthplace dawn'd. 

* But yet the Azure Chains she could not hreak, 
The bitter Cup of Fire not take from him. 
Therefore she pra/d to Mythras, to her Father, 

To save his youngest-horn ; and Mythras went 

Up to the footstool of the Lord, and said : 

Take pity on my Son ! — ^Then said the Lord : 

Have I not sent Mylitta that he may 

Behold his Birthplace 1 — ^Wherefore Mythras answered : 

What profits it? The Chains she cannot hreak, 

The bitter Cup of Fire not take from him. 

So will T, said the Lord, the Salt be given him. 

That so the bitter Cup of Fire be softened ; 

But yet the Azure Chains must lie on him 

Till once a Saviour rise from out the Waters. — 

And when the Salt was laid on Phosphor's tongue, 

The Fire's piercing ceased ; but th' Element 

Congeal'd the Salt to Ice, and Phosphoros 

Lay there benumb'd, and had not power to move. 

But Isis saw him, and thus spake the Mother : 

*Thou who art Father, Strength and Word and light ! 

Shall he my last-bom grandchild lie forever 

In pain, the down-pressed thrall of his rude Brother? 

Then had the Lord compassion, and he sent him 

The Herald of the Saviour from the Waters ; 

The Cup of Fluidness, and in the cup 

The drops of Sadness and the drops of Longing : 

And then the Ice was thawed, the Fire grew cool. 

And Phosphoros again had room to breathe. 

Sut yet the earthy Garment cumbered him, 

rhe Azure Chains still gall'd, and the Eemembrance 

Of the Name, the Lord's, which he had lost, was wanting. 

* Then the Mother's heart was mov'd with pity, 
She beckoned the Son to her, and said : 

TOL. VI. (Misc. voL 1.) K 
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Thou wlio art more tlian I, and yet my nursling, 

Put on this Eobe of Earth, and show thyself 

To fallen Phosphoros bound in the dungeon, 

And open him that dungeon's narrow cover. 

Then said the Word : It shall be so ! and sent 

His messenger Disease ; she broke the roof 

Of Phosphor's Prison, so that once again 

The Fount of Light he saw : the Element 

Was dazzled bHnd ; but Phosphor knew his Father. 

And when the Word, in Earth, came to the Prison, 

The Element addressed him as his like ; 

But Phosphoros look'd up to him, and said : 

Thou art sent hither to redeem from Sin, 

Yet thou art not the Saviour from the Waters. — 

Then spake the Word : The Saviour from the Waters 

I surely am not ; yet when thou hast drunk 

The Cup of Fluidness, I will redeem thee. 

Then Phosphor drank the Cup of Fluidness, 

Of Longing, and of Sadness ; and his Gkirment 

Did drop sweet drops ; wherewith the Messenger 

Of the Word wash'd all his Garment, till its folds 

And stiffness vanished, and it 'gan grow light. 

And when the Prison Life she touch'd, straightway 

It waxed thin and lucid like to crystal 

But yet the Azure Chains she could not break. — 

Then did the Word vouchsafe him the Cup of Faith ; 

And haviDg drunk it, Phosphoros look'd up. 

And saw the Saviour standing in the Waters. 

Both hands the Captive stretched to grasp that Saviour ; 

But he fled. 

* So Phosphoros was griev'd in heart : 
But yet the Word spake comfort, giving him 
The Pillow Patience, there to lay his head. 
And having rested, he rais'd his head, and said : 
Wilt thou redeem me from the Prison too 1 
Then said the Word : Wait yet in peace seven moons, 
It may be nine, until thy hour shall come. 
And Phosphor answered : Lord, thy will be done ! 
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* Which when the mother Isis saw, it griev'd her; 
She called the Eainhow up, and said to him : 

Gro thou and tell the Word that he forgive 

The Captive these seven moons ! And Eainhow flew 

Where he was sent ; and as he shook his wiugs 

There dropt from them the Oil of Purity : 

And this the Word did gather in a Cup, 

And cleans'd with it the Sinner's head and bosom. 

Then passing forth into his Father's Grarden, 

He breath'd upon the ground, and there arose 

A flow'ret out of it, like milk and rose-bloom ; 

Which having wetted with the dew of Eapture, 

He crown'd therewith the Captive's brow ; then grasped him 

With his right hand, the Eainhow with the left ; 

Mylitta likewise with her Mirror came, 

And Phosphoros looked into it, and saw 

Writ on the Azure of Infinity 

The long-forgotten Name, and the Eemembranob 

Of HIS Birthplace, gleaming as in light of gold. 

* Then fell there as if scales from Phosphor's eyes ; 
He left the Thought of being One and Somewhat, 
His nature melted in the mighty All ; 

like sighings from above came balmy healing, 
So that his heart for very bliss was bursting. 
Por Chains and Garment cumber'd him no more : 
The Garment he had changed to royal purple, 
And of his Chains were fashion'd glancing jewels. 

* True, still the Saviour from the Waters tarried j 
Yet came the Spirit over him ; the Lord 

Tum'd towards him a gracious countenance. 
And Isis held him in her mother-arms. 

* This is the last of the Evangels.' 

[The door closes^ and again conceals the Old Man of 
Carmeh 

The purport of this enigma Eobert confesses that he 
does not * wholly understand;' an admission in which, we 
suspect^ most of our readers, and the Old Man of Carmel 
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liimself, were he candid, might be inclined to agree with 
him. Sometimes, in the deeper consideration which trans- 
lators are bonnd to bestow on such extravagances, we have 
fancied we could discern in this apologue some glimmer- 
ings of meaning, scattered here and there like weak lamps 
in the darkness ; not enough to interpret the riddle, but 
to show that by possibility it might have an interpreta- 
tion, — was a typical vision, with a certain degree of sig- 
nificance in the wild mind of the poet, not an inane fever- 
dream. Might not Phosphoros, for example, indicate gene- 
rally the spiritual essence of man, and this story be an 
emblem of his history? He longs to be *One and Some- 
what ;' that is, he labours under the very common complaint 
of egoism ; cannot, in the grandeur of Beauty and Virtue, 
forget his own so beautiful and virtuous Self; but, amid 
the glories of the majestic All, is still haunted and "blinded 
by some shadow of his own little Me. For this reason he 
is punished ; imprisoned in the ' Element' (of a material 
body), and has the * four Azure Chains' (the four principles 
of matter) bound round him; so that he can neither think 
nor act, except in a foreign medium, and under conditions 
that encumber and confuse him. The * Cup of Fire' is given 
him; perhaps, the rude, barbarous passion and cruelty na- 
tural to all uncultivated tribes ? But, at length, he beholds 
the *Moon;' begins to have some sight and love of material 
Nature ; and, looking into her * Mirror,' forms to himself 
under gross emblems, a theogony and sort of mythologic 
poetry; in which, if he still cannot behold the *Name,' and 
has forgotten his own * Birthplace,' both of which are blotted 
out and hidden by the * Element,' he finds some spiritual 
solace, and breathes more fi-eely. Still, however, the ^ Cup 
of Fire' tortures him ; till the * Salt' (intellectual culture ?) 
is vouchsafed ; which, indeed, calms the raging of that fori- 
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ous bloodthirstiness and warlike strife, but leaves him, as 
mere culttire of the "understanding may be supposed to do, 
frozen into irreligion and moral inactivity, and farther from 
the * Name' and his ' Own Original' than ever. Then, is the 
* Cup of Fluidness' a more merciful disposition? and in- 
tended, with * the Drops of Sadness and the Drops of Long- 
ing,' to shadow forth that woestruck, desolate, yet softer 
and devouter state in which mankind displayed itself at 
the coming of the * Word,' at the first promulgation of the 
Christian religion ? Is the * Rainbow* the modem poetry of 
Europe, the Chivalry, the new form of Stoicism, the whole 
romantic feeling of these later days ? But who or what the 
^Heiland aus den Wassei^n (Saviour from the Waters)' may 
be, we need not hide our entire ignorance; this being ap- 
parently a secret of the Valley, which Eobert d'Heredon, and 
Werner, and men of like gifts, are in due time to show the 
world, but unhappily have not yet succeeded in bringing 
to light. Perhaps, indeed, our whole interpretation may 
be thought little better than lost labour ; a reading of what 
was only scrawled and flourished, not written ; a shaping 
of gay castles and metallic palaces from the sunset clouds, 
which, though mountain-like, and purple and golden of hue, 
and towered together as if by Cyclopean arms, are but dyed 
vapour. 

Adam of Valincourt continues his exposition in the most 
liberal way ; but, through many pages of metrical lecturing, 
he does little to satisfy us. What was more to his purpose, 
he partly succeeds in satisfying Robert d'Heredon; who, 
after due preparation, — Molay being burnt like a martyr, 
under the most promising omens, and the Pope and the 
King of France struck dead, or nearly so, — sets out to found 
the order of St. Andrew in his own country, that of Cala^- 
trava in Spain, and other knightly missions of the Heiland 
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aus den Wdssem elsewhere ; and thus, to the great satisfac- 
tion of all parties, the Sons of the Valley terminates, * posi- 
tively for the last time/ 

Our reader may have already convinced himself that in 
this strange phantasmagoria there are not wanting indica- 
tions of a very high poetic talent. We see a mind of great 
depth, if not of sufficient strength; struggling with objects 
which, though it cannot master them, are essentially of 
richest significance. Had the writer only kept his piece 
till the ninth year ; meditating it with true diligence and 
unwearied will 1 But the weak Werner was not a man for 
such things : he must reap the harvest on the morrow after 
seed-day, and so stands before us at last as a man capable 
of much, only not of bringing aught to perfection. 

Of his natural dramatic genius, this work, ill-concocted 
as it is, affi)rds no unfavourable specimen ; and may, indeed, 
have justified expectations which were never reahsed. It 
is true, he cannot yet give form and animation to a cha- 
racter, in the genuine poetic sense ; we .do not see any of 
his dramatis personce, but only hear of them : yet, in some 
cases, his endeavour, though imperfect, is by no means abor- 
tive; and here, for instance, Jacques Molay, Philip Adal- 
bert, Hugo, and the like, though not living men, have still 
as much life as many a buff-and-scarlet Sebastian or Barba- 
rossa, whom we find swaggering, for years, with accept- 
ance, on the boards. Of his spiritual beings, whom in most 
of his Plays he introduces too profusely, we cannot speak 
in commendation: they are of a mongi-el nature, neither 
rightly dead nor alive ; in fact, they sometimes glide about 
like real though rather singular mortals, through the whole 
piece; and only vanish as ghosts in the fifth act. But, on 
the other hand, in contriving theatrical incidents and senti- 
ments ; in scenic shows, and all manner of gorgeous, fiight- 
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fill, or astoniBhing machinery, Werner exhibits a copious 
invention, and strong though untutored feeling. Doubtless, 
it is all crude enough ; all illuminated by an impure, barbaric 
splendour ; not the soft, peaceful brightness of sunlight, but 
the red, resinous glare of playhouse torches* Werner, how- 
ever, was still young ; and had he been of a right spirit, all 
that was impure and crude might in time have become ripe 
and dear ; and a poet of no ordinary excellence would have 
been moulded out of him. 

But, as matters stood, this was by no means the thing 
Werner had most at heart. It is not the degree of poetic 
talent manifested in the Sons of the Valley that he prizes, but 
the religious truth shadowed forth in it. To judge from the 
parables of Baffometus and Phosphoros, our readers may be 
disposed to hold his revelations on this subject rather cheap. 
Nevertheless, taking up the character oiVates in its widest 
sense, Werner earnestly desires not only to be a poet, but a 
prophet ; and, indeed, looks upon his merits in the former 
province as altogether subservient to his higher purposes in 
the latter. We have a series of the most confused and long- 
winded letters to Hitzig, who had now removed to BerHn ; 
setting forth, with a singular simpHcity, the mighty projects 
Werner was cherishing on this head. He thinks that there 
ought to be a new Creed promulgated, a new Body of Re- 
ligionists established ; and that, for this purpose, not writing, 
but actual preaching, can avail. He detests common Protes- 
tantising under which he seems to mean a sort of Socinianism, 
or diluted French Infidelity : he talks of Jacob Bohme, and 
Luther, and Schleiermacher, and a new Trinity of * Art, Re- 
ligion and Love.' All this should be sounded in the ears of 
men, and in a loud voice, that so their torpid slumber, the 
harbinger of spiritual death, may be driven away. With the 
utmost gravity, he commissions his correspondent to wait 
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upon Schlegel, Tieck and others of a like spirit, and see 
whether they wiU not join him. For his own share in the 
matter, he is totally indifferent ; will serve in the meanest 
capacity, and rejoice with his whole heart, if, in zeal and 
abihty as poets and preachers, not some only, but every one 
should infinitely outstrip him. We suppose he had dropped 
the thought of being ^ One and Somewhat ;' and now wished, 
rapt away by this divine purpose, to be ^Nought and All.' 

On the Heiland aus den Wassem this correspondence 
throws no farther light : what the new Creed specially was 
which Werner felt so eager to plant and propagate, we 
nowhere learn with any distinctness. Probably he might 
himself have been rather at a loss to explain it in brief 
compass. His theogony, we suspect, was still very much 
in posse; and perhaps only the moral part of this system 
could stand before him with some degree of clearness. On 
this latter point, indeed, he is determined enough ; well as- 
sured of his dogmas, and apparently waiting but for some 
proper vehicle in which to convey them to the minds of 
men. His fundamental principle of morals we have seen in 
part abeady : it does not exclusively or primarily belong to 
himself; being little more than that high tenet of entire 
Self-forgetfulness, that * merging of theilf^ in the Idea; a 
principle which reigns both in Stoical and Christian ethics, 
and is at this day common, in theory, among all German 
philosophers, especially of the Transcendental class. Werner 
has adopted this principle with his whole heart and his 
whole soul, as the indispensable condition of all Virtue. He 
believes it, we should say, intensely, and without compro- 
mise, exaggerating rather than softening or concealing its 
peculiarities. He will not have Happiness, under any form, 
to be the real or chief end of man : this is but love of enjoy- 
ment, disguise it as we Kke ; a more complex and sometimes 
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more respectable species of hunger, he would say ; to be 
admitted as an indestructible element in human nature, but 
nowise to be recognised as the highest ; on the contrary, to 
be resisted and incessantly warred with, till it become obe- 
dient to love of God, which is only, in the truest sense, love 
of Goodness, and the germ of which Kes deep in the inmost 
nature of man; of authority superior to all sensitive im- 
pulses; forming, in fact, the grand law of his being, as 
subjection to it forms the first and last condition of spiritual 
health. He thinks that to propose a reward for virtue is to 
render virtue impossible. He warmly seconds Schleiermacher 
in declaring that even the hope of ImmortaHty is a consider- 
ation unfit to be introduced into reKgion, and tending only 
to pervert it, and impair its sacredness. Strange as this 
may seem, Werner is firmly convinced of its importance ; 
and has even enforced it specifically in a passage of his 
Sdhne des Thahy which he is at the pains to cite and ex- 
pound in his correspondence with Hitzig. Here is another 
fraction of that wondrous dialogue between Robert d'Here- 
don and Adam of Valincom-t, in the cavern of the Valley : 

BoBEBT. And Death, — so dawns it on me, — ^Death perhaps, 
The doom that leaves nought of this Me remaining, 
May be perhaps the Symbol of that SeK-denial, — 
Perhaps still more, — ^perhaps, — I have it, friend ! — 
That cripplish Immortality, — ^think'st not 1 — 
Which but spins forth our paltry Me, so thiu 
And pitiful, into Infinitude, 
Tfiai too must die ? — ^This shallow SeK of ours, 
We are not nail'd to it eternally 1 
We can, we must be free of it, and then 
Uncumbered wanton in the Force of All I 

Adam [calling joyfully into the interior of the Caverrij. 
Brethren, he has renounced ! Himself has found it ! 
0, praised be light ! He sees ! The North is sav'd ! 
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Concealed Voices of the Old Men oftlie Valley. 

Hail and joy to thee, thou Strong One : 

Force to thee from above, and Light ! 

Complete,—- complete the work ! 
Adam [embracing Eohert], 

Come to my heart ! — &c. &c. 

Such was the spirit of that new Faith, which, symbolised 
Tinder mythuses of Baffometus and Phosphoros, and * Savi- 
ours from the Waters,' and * Trinities of Art, Religion and 
Love,' and to be preached abroad by the aid of Schleier- 
macher, and what was then called the New Poetical School, 
Werner seriously purposed, like another Luther, to cast 
forth, as good seed, among the ruins of decayed and down- 
trodden Protestantism I Whether Hitzig was still young 
enough to attempt executing his commission, and applying 
to Schlegel and Tieck for help ; and if so, in what gestures 
of speechless astonishment, or what peals of inextinguish- 
able laughter they answered him, we are not informed. One 
thing, however, is clear: that a man with so unbridled an 
imagination, joined to so weak an understanding and so 
broken a volition ; who had plunged so deep in Theosophy, 
and still hovered so near the surface in all practical know- 
ledge of men and their affairs; who, shattered and de- 
graded in his own private character, could meditate such 
apostolic enterprises, — ^was a man likely, if he lived long, 
to play fantastic tricks in abundance ; and, at least in his 
religious history, to set the world a-wondering. Conversion, 
not to Popery, but, if it so chanced, to Braminism, was a 
thing nowise to be thought impossible. 

Nevertheless, let his missionary zeal have justice from 
us. It does seem to have been grounded on no wicked 
or even illaudable motive : to all appearance, he not only 
believed what he professed, but thought it of the highest 
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moment that others should beKeve it. And if the prosely- 
tising spirit, which dwells in all men, be allowed exercise 
even when it only assaults what it reckons Errors, still more 
should this be so when it proclaims what it reckons Truth, 
and fancies itself not taking from us what in our eyes may 
be good, but adding thereto what is better. 

Meanwhile, Werner was not so absorbed in spiritual 
schemes, that he altogether overlooked his own merely tem- 
poral comfort. In contempt of former failures, he was now 
courting for himself a third wife, * a young Poless of the 
highest personal attractions;' and this under difficulties 
which would have appalled an ordinary wooer : for the two 
had no language in common ; he not understanding three 
words of Polish, she not one of German. Nevertheless, 
nothing daunted by this circumstance, nay perhaps discern- 
ing in it an assurance against many a sorrowful^ curtain- 
lecture, he prosecuted his suit, we suppose by signs and 
dumb-show, with such ardour, that he quite gained the fair 
mute ; wedded her in 1801 ; and soon after, in her company, 
quitted Warsaw for Konigsberg, where the helpless state 
of his mother required immediate attention. It is from 
Konigsberg that moet of his missionary epistles to ffitzig are 
written; the latter, as we have hinted before, being now 
stationed, by his official appointment, in Berlin. The sad 
duty of watching over his crazed, forsaken and dying mo- 
ther, Werner appears to have discharged with true filial 
assiduity : for three years she lingered in the most painful 
state, under his nursing ; and her death, in 1804, seems not- 
withstanding to have filled him with the deepest sorrow. 
This is an extract of his letter to Hitzig on that mournful 
occasion: 

* I know not whether thou hast heard that on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary (the same day when our excellent Mnioch died in Warsaw), 
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my motlier departed here, in my arms. My Priend ! God knocks 
witli an iron hammer at our hearts ; and we are duller tliEin stone, if 
we do not feel it; and madder than mad, if we think it shame to 
cast ourselves into the dust before the All-powerful, and let our whole 
so highly miserable Self be annihilated in the sentiment of His infi- 
nite greatness and long-suffering. I wish I had words to paint how 
inexpressibly pitiful my SOhne des Thais appeared to me in that 
hour, when, after eighteen years of neglect, I again went to partake 
in the Communion ! This death of my mother, — the pure royal poet- 
and-martyr spirit, who for eight years had lain continually on a sick- 
bed, and suffered unspeakable things, — affected me (much as, for her 
sake and my own, I could not but wish it) with altogether agonising 
feelings. Ah, Friend, how heavy do my youthful faults lie on me ! 
How much would I give to have my mother — (though both I and 
my wife have of late times lived wholly for her, and had much to 
endure on her account) — ^how much would I give to have her back 
to me but for one week, that I might disburden my heavy-laden heart 
with tears of repentance ! My beloved Friend, give thou no grief to 
thy parents : ah, no earthly voice can awaken the dead ! God and 
Parents, that is the first concern ; all else is secondary.' 



This affection for his mother forms, as it were, a little 
island of light and verdm*e in Werner's history, where, amid 
so much that is dark and desolate, one feels it pleasant to 
linger. Here was at least one duty, perhaps indeed the only 
one, which, in a wayward wasted life, he discharged with 
fidelity : fi:om his conduct towards this one hapless being, 
we may perhaps still learn that his heart, however perverted 
by circTimstances, was not incapable of true, disinterested 
love. A rich heart by Nature; but unwisely squandering 
its riches, and attaining to a pure union only with this one 
heart ; for it seems doubtful whether he ever loved another I 
His poor mother, while alive, was the haven of all his earthly 
voyagings; and, in after years, from amid far scenes and 
crushing perplexities, he often looks back to her grave with 
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a feeling to which all bosoms must respond.* The date of 
her decease became a memorable era in his mind ; as may- 
appear from the title which he gave long afterwards to one 
of his most popular and tragical productions, Die Vier-und- 
zwanzigste Fehruar (The Twenty-fourth of February). 

After this event, which left him in possession of a small 
but competent fortune, Werner returned with his wife to 
his post at Warsaw. By this time, Hitzig too had been 
sent back, and to a higher post : he was now married like- 
wise ; and the two wives, he says, soon became as intimate 
as their husbands. In a Kttle while Hoffmann joined them ; 
a colleague in Hitzig's office, and by him ere long introduced 
to Werner, and the other circle of Prussian men of law ; 
who, in this foreign capital, formed each other's chief so- 
ciety ; and, of course, clave to one another more closely than 
they might have done elsewhere. Hoffinann does not seem 
to have loved Werner ; as, indeed, he was at all times rather 
shy in his attachments; and to his quick eye, and more 
rigid fastidious feeling, the lofty theory and low selfish prac- 
tice, the general diffuseness, nay incoherence of character, 
the pedantry and solemn affectation, too visible in the man, 
could nowise be hidden. Nevertheless, he feels and acknow- 
ledges the frequent charm of his conversation : for Werner 
many times could be frank and simple ; and the true humour 
and abandonment with which he often launched forth into 

^ See, for example, the Preface to his Mutter der Mdkkahder, written at Vienna, 
in 1819. The tone of still but deep and heartfelt sadness which runs through the 
vboleofthis piece cannot be communicated in extracts. We quote only a half 
>ttna^ which, except in prose, we shall not venture to translate : 

' Ich, dem der Liebe Kosen 
Und alle Freudenrosen 
Bcjrm ersten Schaufeltosen 
Am Muttergrab' entflohn.' 

* ^ for whom the caresses of love and all roses of joy withered away as the first 
' *lw?el with its mould sounded on the cofiin of my mother.' 
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bland satire on his friends, and still oftener on himself, 
atoned for many of his whims and weaknesses. Probably 
the two could not have lived together by themselves : but 
in a circle of common men, where these touchy elements 
were attempered by a fair addition of wholesome insensibi- 
lities and formalities, they even relished one another; and, 
indeed, the whole social union seems to have stood on no 
undesirable footing. For the rest, Warsaw itself was, at 
this time, a gay, picturesque and stirring city ; full of re- 
sources for spending life in pleasant occupation, either 
wisely or unwisely.** 

It was here that, in 1805, Werner's Kreaz an der Ostsee 
(Cross on the Baltic) was written : a sort of half-operatic 
performance, for which Hoffinann, who to his gifts as a 
writer added perhaps stiU higher attainments both as a 
musician and a painter, composed the accompaniment. He 
complains that in this matter Werner was very ill to please. 
A ridiculous scene, at the first reading of the piece, the same 
shrewd wag has recorded in his Serapions-Bruder : Hitzig 

^ Hitzig has thus described the first aspect it presented to Hoffmann : ' Streets 
' of stately breadth, formed of palaces in the finest Italian style, and wooden huts 

* which threatened every moment to rush down over the heads of their inmates ; in 
' these edifices, Asiatic pomp combined in strange union with Greenland squalor. 

* An ever-moving population, forming the sharpest contrasts, as in a perpetual 

* masquerade : long-bearded Jews ; monks in the garb of every order ; here veiled 

* and deeply-shrouded nuns of strictest discipline, walking self -secluded and apart ; 
' there flights of young Polesses, in silk mantles of the brightest colours, talking 

* and promenading over broad squares. The venerable ancient Polish noble, with 
' motistaches, caftan, girdle, sabre, and red or yellow boots ; the new generation 
' equipt to the utmost pitch as Parisian Incroydbles ; with Turks, Greeks, Busaians, 
' Italians, Frenchmen, in ever-changing throng. Add to this a police of inconceivable 
' tolerance, disturbing no popular sport ; so that little puppet-theatres, apes, camels, 

* dancing-bears, practised incessantly in open spaces and streets ; while the most 
' elegant equipages, and the poorest pedestrian bearers of burden, stood gazing at 

* them. Farther, a theatre in the national language ; a good French company ; an 
' Italian opera ; German players of at least a very passable sort ; masked-baJls on 
' a quite original but highly entertaining plan ; places for pleasure-excorsionB all 
' round the city,* &c. &o. — Hoffmann's Ze6en vmd NachlasSi b. i s. 287. 
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assures us that it is literally true, and that Hoffmann him- 
self was the main actor in the business. 

* Otir Poet had invited a few friends, to read to them, in manu- 
script, his Kreuz an der Ostsee, of which they aheady knew some 
fragments that had raised their expectations to the highest stretch. 
Planted, as usual, in the middle of the circle, at a Httle miniature 
tahle, on which two clear Hghts, stuck in high candlesticks, were 
burning, sat the Poet : he had drawn the manuscript from his breast ; 
the huge snuff-box, the blue-checked handkerchief, aptly reminding 
you of Baltic muslin, as in use for petticoats and other indispensable 
things, lay arranged in order before him. — Deep silence on all sides ! — 
Kot a breath heard ! — ^The Poet cuts one of those unparalleled, ever- 
memorable, altogether indescribable faces you have seen in him, and 
begins. — Now you recollect, at the rising of the curtain, the Prussians 
are assembled on the coast of the Baltic, fishing amber, and commence 
by calling on the god who presides over this vocation. — So begins : 

Bangputtis ! Bangputtis ! Bangputtis ! 

— ^Brief pause ! — Incipient stare in the audience ! — and from a fellow 

in the comer comes a small clear voice : " My dearest, most valued 

Mend ! my best of poets ! if thy whole dear opera is written in that 

cmsed language, no soul of us knows a syllable of it; and I beg, 

in the Devil's name, thou wouldst have the goodness to translate it 
fii8tr'6 

Of this Kreuz an der Ostsee our limits will permit us to 
say but little. It is still a fragment; the Second Part, 
which was often promised, and, we believe, partly written, 
having never yet been published. In some respects, it ap- 
pears to us the best of Werner's dramas : there is a decisive 
coherence in the plot, such as we seldom find with him; 
and a firmness, a rugged nervous brevity in the dialogue, 
i?hich is equally rare. Here, too, the mystic dreamy agen- 
des, which, as in most of his pieces, he has interwoven with 
the action, harmonise more than usually with the spirit of 

' Hoffmann's Sempions-Bruder, b. iv. s. 240. 
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the whole. It is a wild subject, and this helps to give it 
a corresponding wildness of locality. The &st planting of 
Christianity among the Prussians by the Teutonic Knights 
leads us back of itself into dim ages of antiquity, of super- 
stitious barbarism, and stem apostolic zeal: it is a scene 
hanging, as it were, in half-ghastly chiaroscuro^ on a ground 
of primeval Night : where the Cross and St. Adalbert come 
in contact with the Sacred Oak and the Idols of Romova, 
we are not surprised that spectral shapes peer forth on us 
from the gloom. 

In constructing and depicting of characters, Werner, in- 
deed, is still little better than a mannerist : his persons, dif- 
fering in external figure, differ too slightly in inward nature ; 
and no one of them comes forward on us with a rightly 
visible or living air. Yet, in scenes and incidents, in what 
may be called the general costume of his subject, he has 
here attained a really superior excellence. The savage 
Prussians, with their amber-fishing, their bear-hunting, their 
bloody idolatry and stormful untutored energy, are brought 
vividly into view ; no less so the Polish Court of Plozk, and 
the German Crusaders, in their bridal-feasts and battles, as 
they live and move, here placed on the verge of Heathen- 
dom, as it were, the vanguard of Light in conflict with the 
kingdom of Darkness. The nocturnal assault on Plozk by 
the Prussians, where the handful of Teutonic Knights is 
overpowered, but the city saved from ruin by the miracu- 
lous interposition of the * Harper,' who now proves to be 
the Spirit of St. Adalbert ; this, with the scene which fol- 
lows it, on the Island of the Vistula, where the dawn slowly 
breaks over doiags of woe and horrid cruelty, but of woe 
and cruelty atoned for by immortal hope, — ^belong undoubt- 
edly to Werner's most successful efforts. With much that 
is questionable, much that is merely common, there are in- 
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termingled touches from the true Land of Wonders ; indeed, 
the whole is overspread with a certain dim rehgions Ught, 
in which its many pettinesses and exaggerations are soft- 
ened into something which at least resembles poetic har- 
mony. We give this drama a high praise, when we say 
that more than once it has reminded ns of Calderon. 

The * Cross on the Baltic' had been bespoken by Iffland 
for the Berlin theatre ; but the complex machinery of the 
piece, the *Kttle flames' springing, at intervals, from the 
heads of certain characters, and the other supernatural ware 
with which it is replenished, were found to transcend the 
capabilities of any merely terrestrial stage. Iffland, the best 
.actor in Germany, was himself a dramatist, and man of 
talent, but in all points differing from Werner, as a stage- 
machinist may differ from a man with the secondrsight, Hoff- 
mann chuckles in secret over the perplexities in which the 
shrewd prosaic manager and playwright must have found 
himself when he came to the *Httle flame.' Nothing re- 
mained but to write back a refusal, full of admiration and 
expostulation : and Iffland wrote one which, says HoflBoaann, 
'passes for a masterpiece of theatrical diplomacy.' 

In this one respect, at least, Werner's next play was 
happier, for it actually crossed the * Stygian marsh' of green- 
room hesitations, and reached, though in a maimed state, 
the Elysiinn of the boards ; and this to the great joy, as it 
proved, both of Iffland and all other parties interested. We 
allude to the Martin Luther, oder die Weihe der Kraft (Martin 
Luther, or the Consecration of Strength), Werner's most 
popular performance; which came out at Berlin in 1807, 
aud soon spread over all Germany, CathoHc as well as Pro- 
testant; being acted, it would seem, even in Vienna, to 
overflowing and deHghted audiences. 
If instant acceptance, therefore, were a measure of dra- 

VOL. VL (Miac voL 1.) L 
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matic merit, this play should rank high among that class 
of works. Nevertheless, to judge from our own impressions, 
the sober reader of Martin Luther will be far from finding 
in it such excellence. It cannot be named among the best 
dramas : it is not even the best of Werner's. There is, in- 
deed, much scenic exhibition, many a ' fervid sentimenV as 
the newspapers have it ; nay, with all its mixture of coarse- 
ness, here and there a glimpse of genuine dramatic inspira- 
tion : but, as a whole, the work sorely disappoints us ; it is 
of so loose and mixed a structure, and falls asunder in our 
thoughts, like the iron and the clay in the Chaldean's Dream. 
There is an interest, perhaps of no trivial sort, awakened 
in the First Act ; but, unhappily, it goes on declining, till, 
in the Fifth, an ill-natured critic might almost say, it ex- 
pires. The story is too wide for Werner's dramatic lens 
to gather into a focus ; besides, the reader brings with him 
an image of it, too fixed for being so boldly metamorphosed, 
and too high and august for being ornamented with tinsel 
and gilt pasteboard. Accordingly, the Diet of Worms, plen- 
tifoUy fiirnished as it is with sceptres and armorial shields, 
continues a much grander scene in History than it is here 
in Fiction. Neither, with regard to the persons of the play, 
excepting those of Luther and Catharine, the Nun whom 
he weds, can we find much scope for praise. Nay, our 
praise even of these two must have many limitations. Ca- 
tharine, though carefully enough depicted, is, in fact, little 
more than a common tragedy-queen, with the storminess, 
the love, and other stage-heroism, which belong prescrip- 
tively to that class of dignitaries. With regard to Luther 
himself it is evident that Werner has put forth his whole 
strength in this delineation; and, trying him by common 
standards, we are far from saying that he has failed. Doubt- 
less it is, in some respects, a significant and even sublime 
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delineation ; yet must we ask whether it is Luther, the Lu- 
ther of History, or even the Luther proper for this drama ; 
and not rather some ideal portraiture of Zacharias Werner 
himself? Is not this Luther, with his too assiduous flute- 
playing, his trances of three days, his visions of the Devil 
(at whom, to the sorrow of the housemaid, he resolutely 
throws his huge inkbottle), by much too spasmodic and 
brainsick a personage? We cannot but question the dra- 
matic beauty, whatever it may be in history, of that three- 
days trance ; the hero must before this have been in want 
of mere victuals ; and there, as he sits deaf and dumb, with 
his eyes sightless, yet fixed and staring, are we not tempted 
less to admire, than to send in all haste for some officer of 
the Humane Society? — Seriously, we cannot but regret that 
these and other such blemishes had not been avoided, and 
the character, worked into chasteness and purity, been pre- 
sented to us in the simple grandeur which essentially be- 
longs to it. For, censure as we may, it were blindness to 
deny that this figure of Luther has in it features of an aus- 
tere loveliness, a mild yet awfal beauty: undoubtedly a 
figure rising fi:om the depths of the poet's soul ; and, marred 
as it is with such adhesions, piercing at times into the depths 
of ours I Among so many poetical sins, it forms the chief 
redeeming virtue, and truly were almost in itself a sort of 
atonement. 

As for the other characters, they need not detain us long. 
Of Charles the Fifth, by far the most ambitious, — meant, 
indeed, as the counterpoise of Luther, — ^we may say, with- 
out hesitation, that he is a failure. An empty Gascon this ; 
bragging of his power, and honour and the like, in a style 
which Charles, even in his nineteenth year, could never 
have used. *One God, one Charles,' is no speech for an 
emperor; and, besides, is borrowed fi:om some panegyrist 
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of a Spanish opera-singer. Neither can we fall-in with 
Charles, when he tells us that * he fears nothing, — ^not even 
God.' We humbly think he must be mistaken. With the 
old Miners, again, with Hans Luther and his Wife, the Re- 
former's parents, there is more reason to be satisfied : yet in 
Werner's hands simplicity is always apt, in such cases, to be- 
come too simple ; and these honest peasants, like the honest 
Hugo in the * Sons of the Valley,' are very garrulous. 

The drama of Martin Luther is named likewise the Con- 
secration of Strength; that is, we suppose, the purifying of 
this great theologian fi:om all remnants of earthly passion, 
into a clear heavenly zeal; an operation which is brought 
about, strangely enough, by two half-ghosts and one whole 
ghost, — Q, little fairy girl, Catharine's servant, who imper- 
sonates Faith; a little fairy youth, Luther's servant, who 
represents Art ; and the * Spirit of Cotta's wife,' an honest 
housekeeper, but defunct many years before, who stands for 
Purity. These three supematurals hover about in very 
whimsical wise, cultivating flowers, playing on flutes, and 
singing dirge-like epithalamiums over unsound sleepers : we 
cannot see how aught of this is to * consecrate strength ;' or, 
indeed, what such jack-o'-lantern personages have in the 
least to do with so grave a business. If the author intended 
by such machinery to elevate his subject fi:om the Common, 
and unite it with the higher region of the Infinite and the In- 
visible, we cannot think that his contrivance has succeeded, 
or was worthy to succeed. These half-allegorical, half-corpo- 
real beings yield no contentment anywhere : Abstract Ideas, 
however they may put on fleshly garments, are a class of 
characters whom we cannot sympathise with or deUght in. 
Besides, how can this mere embodiment of an allegory be 
supposed to act on the rugged materials of life, and elevate 
into ideal grandeur the doings of real men, that live and 
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L move amid the actual preBsure of worldly things? At best, it 
I can stand but like a hand in the margin : It is not performing 
I the task proposed, but only telling us that it was meant to 
I be performed. To oui- feelings, this entire episode runs like 
I etraggling bindweed through tho whole growth of the piece, 
1 not so much unituig as encumbering and choldng-up what 
I it meets ■with ; in itself, perhaps, a green and rather pretty 
I weed ; yet here superflnoiis, and, like any other weed, deserv- 
I ing only to be altogether cut aw^ay. 

I Our general opinion of Martin LutJier, it would seem, 
I therefore, corresponds ill with that of the ' overflowing and 
r delighted audiences' over all Germany. We beheve, how- 
I ever, that now, in its twentieth year, the work may be 
I somewhat more calmly judged of even there. As a claesi- 
I cal drama it could never pass ■with any critic ; nor, ou the 
I other band, shall we ourselves deny that, in tho lower sphere 
I of a popular spectacle, its attractions are manifold. We find 
I. it, what, more or lees, we find all Werner's pieces to be, a 
I splendid, sparkling mass ; yet not of pure metal, but of 
I- many-coloured scoria, not unmingled ■with metal j and must 
liegret, as ever, that it had not been refined in a stronger 
llumace, and kept in the crucible till the true silver-gleam, 
l-glandbg fi:om it, had shown that the process was complete. 

I Werner's dramatic popularity could not remain without 
I influence on him, more especially as he was now in the very 
[ centre of its biilHancy, having changed his residence from 
I Warsaw to Berlin, some time before his WeiTte der Si-aft was 
lacted, or indeed written. Von Schroter, one of the state- 
Iministers, a man harmonising ■with Werner in his ' zeal both 
Ifor religion and freemasonry,' had been persuaded by some 
I friends to appoint him his secretaiy. Werner natm-ally re- 
Eoiced in such promotion; yet; combined with his theatrical 
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success, it perhaps, in the long-run, didiiim more harm than 
good. He might now, for the first time, be said to see the 
busy and influential world with his own eyes : but to draw 
future instruction from it, or even to guide himself in its 
present complexities, he was Kttle qualified. He took a 
shorter method: *he plunged into the vortex of society,' 
says Hitzig, with brief expressiveness ; became acquainted, 
indeed, with Fichte, Johannes Miiller, and other excellent 
men, but united himself also, and with closer partiaKty, to 
players, play-lovers, and a long list of jovial, admiring, but 
highly unprofitable companions. His religious schemes, per- 
haps rebutted by collision with actual life, lay dormant for 
the time, or mingled in strange union with wine-vapours, 
and the * feast of reason and the flow of soul.' The result 
of all this might, in some measure, be foreseen. In eight 
weeks, for example, Werner had parted with his wife. It 
was not to be expected, he writes, that she should be happy 
with him. * I am no bad man,' continues he, with consider- 
able candour; *yet a weakling in many respects (for God 

* strengthens me also in several), fretful, capricious, greedy, 

* impure. Thou knowest me I Still, immersed in my fan- 

* tasies, in my occupation : so that here, what with play- 

* houses, what with social parties, she had no maimer of 

* enjoyment with me. She is innocent : I too perhaps ; for 

* can I pledge myself that I am so f These repeated di- 
vorces of Werner's at length convinced him that he had no 
talent for managing wives; indeed, we subsequently find 
him, more than once, arguing in dissuasion of marriage alto- 
gether. To our readers one other consideration may occur : 
astonishment at the state of marriage-law, and the strange 
footing this 'sacrament' must stand on throughout Protes- 
tant Germany. For a Christian man, at least not a Maho- 
metan, to leave three widows behind him, certainly wears a 
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peculiar aspect. Perhaps it is saying mucli for German 
morality, that so absm-d a system has not, by the disorders 
resulting from it, already brought about its own abroga- 
tion. 

Of Werner's farther proceedings in Berlin, except by 
implication, we have Kttle notice. After the arrival of the 
French armies, his secretaryship ceased; and now wifeless 
and placeless, in the summer of 1807, *he felt himself,' he 
says, * authorised by Fate to indulge his taste for pilgrim- 
ing.' Indulge it accordingly he did; for he wandered to 
and fro many years, nay we may almost say, to the end of 
his life, like a perfect Bedouin. The various stages and oc- 
currences of his travels he has himself recorded in a paper, 
furnished by him for his own Name, in some Biographical 
Dictionary. Hitzig quotes great part of it, but it is too 
long and too meagre for being quoted here. Werner was at 
Prague, Vienna, Munich, — everywhere received with open 
arms; *saw at Jena, in December 1807, for the first time, 

* the most universal and the clearest man of his age (the 

* man whose like no one that has seen him will ever see 

* again), the great, nay only GoETHE ; and, under his intro- 

* duction, the pattern of German princes' (the Duke of Wei- 
mar); and then, * after three ever-memorable months in 

* this society, beheld at Berlin the triumphant entry of the 

* pattern of European tyrants' (Napoleon). On the sum- 
mit of the Rigi, at sunrise, he became acquainted with the 
Crown Prince, now King, of Bavaria; was by him intro- 
duced to the Swiss festival at Interlaken, and to the most 

* intellectual lady of our time, the Baroness de Stael ; and 

* must beg to be credited when, after sufficient individual 

* experience, he can declare, that the heart of this high 

* and noble woman was at least as great as her genius.' 
Coppet, for a while, was his headquarters ; but he went to 
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Paris, to Weimar/ again to Switzerland ; in short, trudged 
and hurried hither and thither, inconstant as an ignis fatuuSy 
and restless as the Wandering Jew. 

On his mood of mind during all this period Werner 
gives us no direct information; but so imquiet an outward 
life betokens of itself no inward repose ; and when we, from 
other hghts, gain a transient gUmpse into the wayfarer^s 
thoughts, they seem still more fluctuating than his foot- 
steps. His project of a New Rehgion was by this time 
abandoned : Hitzig thinks his closer survey of life at Berlin 
had taught him the impracticability of such chimeras. Never- 
theless, the subject of Religion, in one shape or another, nay 
of propagating it in new purity by teaching and preaching, 
had nowise vanished from his meditations. On the contrary, 
we can perceive that it still formed the master-principle of 
his soul, * the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by 
night,' which guided him, so far as he had any guidance, in 
the pathless desert of his now solitary, barren and cheerless 
existence. What his special opinions or prospects on the 
matter had, at this period, become, we nowhere learn; ex- 
cept, indeed, negatively, — for if he has not yet found the 
new, he still cordially enough detests the old. All his admi- 
ration of Luther cannot reconcile him to modern Luther- 
anism. This he regards but as another and more hideous 
impersonation of the Utilitarian spirit of the age, nay as the 
last triumph pf Infidehty, which has now dressed itself in 
priestly garb, and even mounted the pulpit, to preach, in 
heavenly symbols, a doctrine which is altogether of the earth. 
A curious passage from his Preface to the Cross on the Baltic 



^ It was here that Hitzig saw him for the last time, in 1809 ; found admittance, 
through his means, to a court-festival in honour of Bemadotte ; and he still recol- 
lects, with gratification, ' the lordly spectacle of Goethe and that sovereign standing 
front to front, engaged in the liveliest conversation.' 
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we may quote, hy way of illuBtration. After BpeaMng of 
St. Adalbert's miraclee, and how bis body, when purchased 
from the heathen for it« weight in gold, became light aa 
goBsamer, he proceeds : 

' Though, these things may be justly douhted ; yet one miracle 
cannot he denied him, the miracle, namely, that after his death he 
haa extorted from this Spirit of Protestantism against Strength in 
general, — which now replaces the old heathen and catholic Spirit of 
Petsecution, and weighs ahnost as much as Adalbert's body, — the 
admission, that he knew what he wanted ; was what he wished to 
he ; was so wholly; and therefore must have been a man at oU points 
diametrically opposite both to that Proteetantism, and to the oidture 
of om' day.' In a Note, he adds : ' There is another Protestantism, 
however, which constitutes in Conduct what Art is in Speculation, 
and which I reverence so highly, that I even place it above Ai-t, aa 
Conduct is above Speculation at bU times. But in this, St. Adalbert 
i St. Luther ate — colleagues ; and if God, which I daUy pray for, 
liquid awaken Luther to us be/ore tlie Last Day, the Jirst task ho 
ronld find, in respect of that degenerate and spuiious Protestantism, 
pmld be, in his somewhat rugged manner, to — -protent against it.' 

A similar, or perhapa still more reckless temper, is to 
B traced elsewhere, in passages of a gay, as well as grave 
laracter. This is the conclusion of a letter from Vienna, 
11807: 

'We have Tragedies here which contain so many edifying maxims. 
Sat you might use them instead of Jesus Siraeh, and have them read 
beginning to end in the Berlin Sunday-Schools. Comedies, like- 
, absolutely bursting with household feKnity and nobleness of 
The genuine Kasperl is dead, and Schikander has gone his 
ways ; but here too Bigotry and Superstition are attacked in enlight- 
ened Journals with such ptofi.t, that the people care less for Popery 
than even you in Berlin do ; and prize, for instance, the Weike der 
L Kraft, which has also been declaimed in Eegensburg and Munich to 
mging audiences, — chiefly for the multitude of liberal Protestant 
niona therein brought to light; and regard the author, all his 
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struggling to the contrary unheeded, as a secret Illuminatvs, or at 
worst an amiahle Enthusiast. In a word, Vienna is determined, with- 
out loss of time, to overtake Berlin in the career of improvement ; 
and when I recollect that Berlin, on her side, carries Porst^s Hymn- 
book with her, in her reticule, to the shows in the Thiergarten ; 
and that the ray of Christiano-cathoHco-platonic Faith pierces deeper 
and deeper into your (already by nature very deep) Privy-councillor 
Ma^m'selle, — I almost fancy that Germany is one great madhouse; 
and could find in my heart to pack -up my goods, and set off for 
Italy, tomorrow morning; — not, indeed, that I might work there, 
where follies enough are to he had too; hut that, amid ruins and 
flowers, I might forget aU. things, and myseK in the first place. '^ 

To Italy accordingly lie went, though with rather dif- 
ferent objects, and not quite so soon as on the morrow. In 
the course of his wanderings, a munificent ecclesiastical 
Prince, the Fiirst Primas von Dalberg, had settled a yearly 
pension on him ; so that now he felt still more at liberty to 
go whither he listed. In the course of a second visit to 
Coppet, and which lasted four months, Madame de Stael en- 
couraged and assisted him to execute his favourite project; 
he set out, through Turin and Florence, and ^ on the 9th of 

* December 1809, saw, for the first time, the Capital of the 

* World I' Of his proceedings here, much as we should de- 
sire to have minute details, no information is given in this 
Narrative ; and Hitzig seems to know, by a letter, merely 
that * he knelt with streaming eyes over the graves of St. 
Peter and St. Paul.' This little phrase says much. Wer- 
ner appears likewise to have assisted at certain * Spiritual 
Exercitations {Geistliche Uehungen) ;' a new invention set on 
foot at Rome for quickening the devotion of the faithful ; 
consisting, so far as we can gather, in a sort of fasting-and- 
prayer meetings, conducted on the most rigorous principles ; 
the considerable band of devotees being bound over to strict 
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Bilence, and secluded for several days, with conventual care, 
from every eort of iutercourse with the world. The effect 
I of these Exercitations, Werner elsewhere declares, was edi- 
fying to an extreme degree ; at parting on the threshold of 
their holy tabernacle, all the brethren ' embraced each other, 
' as if intoxicated with divine joy ; and each confessed to 
' the other, that throughout these precious days he had 
L ' been, as it were, in heaven ; and now, strengthened as by 
' a soul-purifying bath, was but loath to venture back into 
I * the cold week-day world.' The next step from these 
Tabor-feasts, if, indeed, it had not preceded them, was a 
decisive one : ' On the 19th of April 1811, Werner had grace 
I ' g^ven him to return to the Faith of hie fathers, the Ca- 
' tholic I' 

Here, then, the ' crowning mercy' had at length arrived I 
This passing of the Rubicon determined the whole remain- 
I der of Werner's life; which had henceforth the merit at 
[ least of entire consistency. He forthTS-ith set about the pro- 
fessional stndy of Theology ; then, being perfected in this, 
he left Italy in 1813, taking care, however, by the road, ' to 
' supplicate, and certainly not in vain, the help of the Gra- 
' cious Mother, at Loretto ;' and after due preparation, under 
I the superintendence of his patron, the Prince Archbishop 
I von Dalberg, had himself ordained a Priest at Aschaffenbm-g, 
' in June 1814. Next from Aschaffenbui'g ho hastened to 
Vienna; and there, with all his might, began preaching; 
his first auditory being the Congress of the Holy Alliance, 
which had then just begun its venerable sessions. ' The 
' novelty and sti-angeness,' he says, ' nay originahty of his 
' appearance, secured him an extraordinary concourse ol' 
' hearers.' He was, indeed, a man worth hearing and aee- 
I ing; for his name, noised abroad in many-sounding peals, 
I was filling all Germany from the hut to the palace. This, 
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lie thinks, miglit have affected his head; but he ^had a trust 
in God, which bore him through/ Neither did he seem 
anywise anxious to still this clamour of his judges, least of 
all to propitiate his detractors : for already, before arriving 
at Vienna, he had published, as a pendant to his Mariin 
Luihevy or the Consecration of Strength^ a Pamphlet in doggrel 
metre, entitled the Consecration of Weakness, wherein he pro- 
claims himself to the whole world as an honest seeker and . 
finder of truth, and takes occasion to revoke his old * Trinity* 
of art, religion and love ; love having now turned out to be 
a dangerous ingredient in such mixtures. The writing of 
this Wdhe der Unkraft was reckoned by many a bold but 
injudicious measure, — a throwing down of the gauntlet 
when the lists were full of tumultuous foes, and the knight 
was but weak, and his cause, at best, of the most question- 
able sort. To reports, and calumnies, and criticisms, and 
vituperations, there was no limit. 

What remains of this strange eventful history may be 
summed-up in few words. Werner accepted no special 
charge in the Church ; but continued a private and secular 
Priest ; preaching diligently, but only where he himself saw 
good; oftenest at Vienna, but in summer over all parts of 
Austria, in Styria, Carinthia, and even Venice. Everywhere, 
he says, the opinions of his hearers were ^violently divided.' 
At one time, he thought of becoming Monk, and had actually 
entered on a sort of noviciate ; but he quitted the establish- 
ment rather suddenly, and, as he is reported to have said, 
* for reasons known only to God and himself.' By degrees, 
his health grew very weak : yet he still laboured hard both 
in public and private ; writing or revising poems, devotional 
or dramatic; preaching, and officiating as father-confessor, 
in which last capacity he is said to have been in great re-' 
quest. Of his poetical productions during this period, there 
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is none of any moment known to ua, except the Mother of 
the Maccabees (1819); a tragedy of careful atructure, and 
apparently in high favour with the author, but which, not^ 
■withstanding, need not detain us long. In our view, it ia 
the worst of all his pieces ; a pale, bloodless, indeed quite 
ghost-hlte affair; for a cold breath as from a sepulchre chills 
the heart in perusing it : there ia no passion or interest, but 
a certain woestruck martyr zeal, or rather frenzy, and this 
not so much storming as shrieking ; not loud and resolute, 
but shrill, hysterical and bleared with ineffectual tears. To 
read it may well sadden us: it is a convulsive fit, whose 
uncontrollable writhings indicate, not strength, but the last 
decay of that.^ 

Werner was, in fact, di-awing to his latter end : his health 

had long been ruined; especially of later years, he had 

! Buffered much from disorders of the lungs. In 1817, he was 

L thought to be dangerously ill ; and afterwards, in 1822, when 

I a journey to the Baths partly restored liim ; though he him- 

f self still felt that his term was near, and apoke and acted 

I like a man that was shortly to depart. In January 1823, 

I he was evidently dying : his affairs he had already settled ; 

I much of his time he spent in prayer; was constantly cheer- 

I ful, at intervals even gay. ' His death,' says Hitzig, ' was 

' especially mild. On the eleventh day of bis disorder, he 

' felt himself, particularly towards evening, as if altogether 

' light and well ; so that he would hardly consent to have 

• Of Lis A(tila (ISOS), hia Fin'-unrf laantigite Fcbruar (1800), Lia Cnneffiinde 
L (1814), and vaiions other pieoea written in his nanderliiEt, we hare cot toom to 
ftapeak. It is the leaa neceaakty, as thu Altffa uid TteeMff-fourth of Fcbrvary, bj 
ft mmth the beat of theee, h%ye alieaj; been foiiiibly, and on the whole fairly, cha- 
VnnUiiaodb]' Madame de StaeL 0( the iQat-namsd little work we might say, witb 
e emphoais, Ifec patrol coram poptilo ifedca tiiieidei .- it hiu a deep and 
le tragic iatereat, were It not bo pninfiilly protranted into the regions of pnre 
Werner's Sermotu, his jSjimiu, hia Pre/acs to ThanMl & ScmpW, ka, are 
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* any one to watch with him. The servant whose turn it 

* was did watch, however; he had sat down by the bedside 
' between two and three next morning (the 17th), and con- 

* tinned there a considerable while, in the beUef that his 
^ patient was asleep. Surprised, however, that no breathing 

* was to be heard, he hastily aroused the household, and it 

* was found that Werner had already passed away.' 

In imitation, it is thought, of Lipsius, he bequeathed his 
Pen to the treasury of the Virgia at Mariazell, * as a chief 
instrument of his aberrations, his sins and his repentance.' 
He was honourably interred at Enzersdorf on the Hill; 
where a simple inscription, composed by himself, begs the 
wanderer to *pray charitably for his poor soul;' and ex- 
presses a trembling hope that, as to Mary Magdalen, 

* because she loved much,' so to him also * much may be 
forgiven.' 

We have thus, in hurried movement, travelled over Za- 
charias Werner's Life and Works; noting down from the 
former such particulars as seemed most characteristic ; and 
gleaning from the latter some more curious passages, less 
indeed with a view to their intrinsic excellence, than to 
their fitness for illustrating the man. These scattered in- 
dications we must now leave our readers to interpret each 
for himself: each will adjust them into that combination 
which shall best harmonise with his own way of thought. 
As a writer, Werner's character will occasion Kttle difficulty. 
A richly gifted nature; but never wisely guided, or reso- 
lutely applied; a loving heart; an intellect subtle and in- 
quisitive, if not always clear and strong ; a gorgeous, deep 
and bold imagination ; a true, nay keen and burning sym- 
pathy with aU high, all tender and holy things : here lay 
the main elements of no common poet ; save only that one 
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"waa still wanting,— the force to cultivate them, and mould 
them into pure union. But they have remained uncultivated, 
dieumted, too often etruggHng in wild disorder : his poetry, 
like his life, is still not bo much an edifice ae a ijuarry. 
iWemer had cast a look into perhaps the very deepest re- 
lion of the Wonderful ; but be bad not learned to live there : 
.e wae yet no denizen of that mysterious land; and, in Ms 
isiona, its splendour is strangely mingled and overclouded 
|.lrith the flame or smoke of mere earthly fire. Of his dramas 
■e have aheady spoken ; and with much to praise, found 
Iways more to censure. In his rhymed pieces, his shorter, 
lore didactic poems, we are better satisfied: here, in the 
.de, jolting veliicle of a certain StemhoId-and-Hopkins 
letre, we often find a strain of true pathos, and a deep 
though quaint Bignificance. His prose, again, is among the 
worst tno-wn to us : degraded with silliness ; diffuse, nay 
tautological, yet obscure and vague ; contoi-ted into endless 
involutions ; a misshapen, liunbering, complected coil, well- 
nigh inexpHcable in its entanglements, and seldom worth 
the trouble of unravelling. He does not move through his 

Iibject, and arrange it, and rule over it : for the most part, 
le but welters in it, and laboriously tumbles it, and at last 
fiinks under it. 

As a man, the ill-fated Werner can still less content us. 
His feverish, inconstant and wasted life we have already 
looked at. Hitzig, his determined wellwisher, admits that 
in practice he was selfish, wearying out his best friends by 
the most barefaced importunities ; a man of no dignity ; 
iciouB, greedy, sensual, at times obscene ; in discourse, 
all his humour and heartiness, apt to be intolerably 
rinded ; and of a maladroituess, a blank ineptitude, 
1 exposed liim to incessant ridicule and manifold mys- 
Lcationa fi'om people of the world. Nevertheless, under 
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all this rubbish, contends the friendly Biographer, there 
dwelt, for those who could look more narrowly, a spirit, 
marred indeed in its beauty, and languishing in painftd con- 
scious oppression, yet never wholly forgetful of its original 
nobleness. Werner's soul was made for affection ; and often 
as, under his too rude collisions with external things, it 
was struck into harshness and dissonance, there was a tone 
which spoke of melody, even in its jarrings. A kind, a 
sad and heartfelt remembrance of his friends seems never 
to have quitted him : to the last he ceased not from warm 
love to men at large; nay to awaken in them, with such 
knowledge as he had, a sense for what was best and highest, 
may be said to have formed the earnest, though weak and 
unstable aim of his whole existence. The truth is, his de- 
fects as a writer were also his defects as a man: he was 
feeble, and without volition ; in Kfe, as in poetry, his endow- 
ments fell into confusion ; his character relaxed itself on all 
sides into incoherent expansion; his activity became gi- 
gantic endeavour, followed by most dwarfish performance. 

The grand incident of his Kfe, his adoption of the Roman 
Catholic religion, is one on which we need not heap farther 
censure ; for already, as appears to us, it is rather liable to 
be too harshly than too leniently dealt with. There is a 
feeling in the popular mind, which, in well-meant hatred of 
inconsistency, perhaps in general too sweepingly condemns 
such changes. Werner, it should be recollected, hxid at all 
periods of his Kfe a reKgion ; nay he hungered and thirsted 
after truth in this matter, as after the highest good of 
man; a fact which of itself must, in this respect, set him 
far above the most consistent of mere unbeKevers, — ^in whose 
barren and callous soul consistency perhaps is no such bril- 
Kant virtue. We pardon genial weather for its changes ; 
but the steadiest of all climates is that of Greenland. 
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Farther, we must say that, strange as it may seem, in 
Werner's whole conduct, both before and after his conver- 
sion, there is not visible the slightest trace of insincerity. 
On the whole, there are fewer genuine renegades than men 
are apt to imagine- Surely, indeed, that must be a nature 
of extreme baseness, who feels that, in worldly good, he 
can gain by such a step. Is the contempt, the execration 
of all that have known and. loved us, and of millions that 
have never known us, to be weighed against a mess of pot- 
tage, or a piece of money % We hope there are not many, 
even in the rank of sharpers, that would think so. But for 
Werner there was no gain in any way; nay rather certainty 
of loss. He enjoyed or sought no patronage ; with his own 
resources he was already independent though poor, and on 
a footing of good esteem with all that was most estimable 
in his country* His little pension, conferred on him, at a 
prior date, by a Catholic Prince, was not continued after his 
conversion, except by the Duke of Weimar, a Protestant. 
He became a mark for calumny; the defenceless butt at 
which every callow witling made his proof-shot; his cha- 
racter was more deformed and mangled than that of any 
other man* What had he to gain ? Insult and persecution ; 
and with these, as candour bids lis believe, the approving 
voice of his own conscience. To judge frotn his writings, 
he was far from repenting of the change he had made ; his 
CathoHc faith evidently stands in his own mind as the first 
blessing of his life; and he clings to it as the anchor of his 
soul. Scarcely more than once (in the Preface to his Mutter 
der Makhabder) does he allude to the legions of falsehoods 
that were in circulation against him ; and it is in a spirit 
which, without entirely concealing the querulousness of na- 
ture, nowise fails in the meekness and endurance which 
became him as a Christian. Here is a fragment of another 

VOL. VI. (Misc. voL 1.) * M 
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Paper, publislied since his death, as it was meant to be ; 
which exhibits him in a still clearer light. The reader may 
contemn, or, what will be better, pity and sympathise with 
him ; but the structure of this strange piece surely bespeaks 
anything but insincerity. We translate it with all its breaks 
And fantastic crotchets, as it stands before us : 

* Testamentary Inscription, from Friedrich Ludwig Zacharias 
Werner, a son,' &c. — (here follows a statement of his parentage and 
birth, with vacant spaces for the date of Ms death), — ^ of the follow- 
ing lines, submitted to all such as have more or less felt any friendly 
interest ia his unworthy person, with the request to take warning by 
his example, and charitably to remember the poor soul of the writer 
before God, in prayer and good deeds. 



* Begun at Florence, on the 24th of September, about eight in the 
evening, amid the stiU distant sound of approaching thunder. Con- 
cluded, when and where God will ! 



* Motto, Device and Watchword in Death : Bemittuntur ei jpeccata 
multa, quoniam dilexit multum III Lucas, caput vii. v. 47. 



* N.B. Most humbly and earnestly, and in the name of God, does 
the Author of this Writing beg, of such honest persons as may find 
it, to submit the same in any suitable way to pubhc exaimnation. 



* Fecisti nos, Domine, ad Te; et irrequietum est cor nostrum, donee 
requiescat in Te, S. Augustinus. 

* Per multa dispergitur, et hie illucque qucerit (cor) ubi requieseere 
possit, et nihil invenit quod ei sufficiat, donee ad ipsum {sc. Deum) 
redeat, S. Bemardus. 

* In the name of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen ! 

' The thunder came hither, and is stiU rolling, though now at a 
distance. — The name of the Lord be praised ! Hallelujah ! — I begin : 
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* This Paper must needs he brief; because the appointed term for 

my life itseK may already be near at hand. There are not wanting 

examples of important and unimportant men, who have left behind 

them in writing the defence, or even sometimes the accusation, of 

their earthly life. Without estimating such procedure, I am not minded 

to imitate it. With trembling I reflect that I myself shall first learn 

in its whole terrific compass what properly I was, when these lines 

shall be read by men j that is to say, in a point of Time which for me 

will be no Time ; in a condition wherein all experience will for me be 

too late ! 

Hex tremendce majestatisy 

Qui salvandos salvos gratis, 

Salva me, fons pietatis 111 

But if I do, till that day when All shall be laid open, draw a veil 
over my past life, it is not merely out of false shame that I so order 
it ; for though not free from this vice also, I would willingly make 
known my guilt to all and every one whom my voice might reach, 
could I hope, by such confession, to atone for what I have done ; or 
thereby to save a single soul from perdition. There are two motives, 
however, which forbid me to make such an open personal revelation 
after death : the one, because the unclosing of a pestilential grave may 
be dangerous to the health of the uninfected looker-on j the other, 
because in my Writings (which may God forgive me !), amid a wilder- 
ness of poisonous weeds and garbage, there may also be here and 
there a medicinal herb lying scattered, from which poor patients, to 
whom it might be useful, would start back with shuddering, did they 
know the pestiferous soil on which it grew. 

* So much, however, in regard to those good creatures as they call 
themselves, namely to those feeble weaklings who brag of what they 
designate their good hearts, — so much must I say before God, that 
such a heart alone, when it is not checked and regulated by fore- 
thought and steadfastness, is not only incapable of saving its possessor 
from destruction, but is rather certain to hurry him, full speed, into 
that abyss, where I have been, whence I — ^perhaps % ! ! ! — ^by God's 
grace am snatched, and from which may God mercifully preserve every 
reader of these lines.* ^^ 

10 "Werner's Letzte Lehenstagen (quoted by Hitzig, p. 80). 
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All this is melanclioly enongli; but it is not like the 
writing of a hypocrite or repentant apostate. To Protest- 
antism, above all things, Werner shows no thought of re- 
turning. In allusion to a rumour, which had spread, of his 
having given up Catholicism, he says (in the Preface already 
quoted): 

*A stupid falsehood I must reckon it; smce, according to my 
deepest conviction, it is as impossible that a soul in Bliss should re- 
turn back into the Grave, as that a man who, like me, after a life of 
error and search has found the priceless jewel of Truth, should, I will 
not say, give up the same, but hesitate to sacrifice for it blood and 
life, nay many things perhaps far dearer, with joyful heart, when the 
one good cause is concerned.* 

And elsewhere in a private letter : 

* I not only assure thee, but I beg of thee to assure all men, if 
God should ever so withdraw the light of his grace from me, that I 
ceased to be a Catholic, I would a thousand times sooner join myself 
to Judaism, or to the Bramins on the Ganges : but to that shallowest, 
driest, most contradictory, inanest Inanity of Protestantism, n&oeTy 
never y never f 

Here, perhaps, there is a touch of priestly, of almost 
feminine vehemence; for it is to a Protestant and an old 
friend that he writes: but the conclusion of his Preface 
shows him in a better light. Speaking of Second Parts, and 
regretting that so many of his works were unfinished, he 
adds : 

* But what specially comforts me is the prospect of — our general 
Second Part, where, even in the first Scene, tliU consolation, that 
there all our works will be known, may not indeed prove solacing 
for us all ; but where, through the strength of Him that alone com- 
pletes all works, it wiU be granted to those whom He has saved, not 
only to know each other, but even to know Him, as by Him they 
are known ! — ^With my trust in Christ, whom I have not yet won, 
I regard, with the Teacher of the Gentiles, all things but dross that 
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I may win Him ; and to Him, cordially and lovingly do I, in life or at 
death, commit you all, my beloved Friends and my beloved Enemies T 

On the whole, we cannot think it doubtful that Werner's 
belief was real and heartfelt. But how then, our wondering 
readers may inquire, if his belief was real and not pretended, 
how then did he believe ? He, who scoffs in infidel style 
at the truths of Protestantism, by what alchemy did he 
succeed in tempering into credibility the harder and bulkier 
dogmas of Popery? Of Popery, too, the frauds and gross 
corruptions of which he has so fiercely exposed in his Martin 
Luther; and this, moreover, without cancelling, or even soft- 
ening his vituperations, long after his conversion, in the very 
last edition of that drama? To this question, we are far 
from pretending to have any answer that altogether satisfies 
ourselves; much less that shall altogether satisfy others. 
Meanwhile, there are two considerations which throw light 
on the difficulty for us : these, as some step, or at least, 
attempt towards a solution of it, we shall not withhold. 

The first lies in Werner's individual character and mode 
of life. Not only was he bom a mystic, not only had he lived 
from of old amid freemasonry, and all manner of cabalistic 
and other traditionary chimeras ; he was also, and had long 
been, what is emphatically called dissolute; a word which 
has now lost somewhat of its original force ; but which, as 
applied here, is still more just and significant in its ety- 
mological than in its common acceptation. He was a man 
dissolute; that is, by a long course of vicious indulgences, 
enervated and loosened asunder. Everywhere in Werner's 
life and actions we discern a mind relaxed from its proper 
tension; no longer capable of effort and toilsome resolute 
vigilance; but floating almost passively with the current 
of its impulses, in languid, imaginative, Asiatic reverie. 
That such a man should discriminate, with sharp fearless 
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logic, between beloved errors and unwelcome truths, was 
not to be expected. His belief is likely to have been per^ 
suasion rather than conviction, both as it related to Beligion, 
and to other subjects. What, or how much a man in this 
way may bring himself to believe, with such force aoid dis- 
tinctness as he honestly and usually calls belief, there is no 
predicting. 

But another consideration, which we think should no- 
wise be omitted, is the general state of religious opinion in 
Germany, especially among such minds as Werner was most 
apt to take for his exemplars. To this complex and highly 
interesting subject we can, for the present, do nothing 
more than allude. So much, however, we may say: It is 
a common theory among the Germans, that every Creed, 
every Form of worship, is a form merely ; the mortal and 
ever-changiQg body, in which the immortal and xmchanging 
spirit of Religion is, with more or less completeness, ex- 
pressed to the material eye, and made manifest and influ- 
ential among the doings of men. It is thus, for instance, 
that Johannes Miiller, in his Universal History, professes to 
consider the Mosaic Law, the creed of Mahomet, nay Lu- 
ther's Reformation; and, in short, all other systems of Faith; 
which he scruples not to designate, without special praise or 
censure, simply as Vorstellungsarten, * Modes of Representa- 
tion.' We could report equally singular things of Schelling 
and others, belonging to the philosophic class ; nay of 
Herder, a Protestant clergyman, and even bearing high au- 
thority in the Church. Now, it is clear, in a country where 
such opinions are openly and generally professed, a change 
of rehgious creed must be comparatively a slight matter. 
Conversions to Catholicism are accordingly by no means un- 
known among the Germans: Friedrich Schlegel, and the 
younger Count von Stolberg, men, as we should think, of 
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vigorous intellect, and of character above suspicion, were 
colleagues, or rather precursors, of Werner in this adventure; 
and, indeed, formed part of his acquaintance at Vienna. It 
is but, they would perhaps say, as if a melodist, inspired 
with harmony of inward music, should choose this instru- 
ment in preference to that, for giving voice to it : the in- 
ward inspiration is the grand concern; and to express it, 
the *deep, majestic, solemn organ' of the Unchangeable 
Church may be better fitted than the * scrannel pipe' of a 
withered, trivial, Arian Protestantism. That Werner, still 
more that Schlegel and Stolberg could, on the strength of 
such hypotheses, put-off or put-on their religious creed, like 
a new suit of apparel, we are far fi'om asserting; they are 
men of earnest hearts, and seem to have a deep feeling of 
devotion: but it should be remembered, that what forms 
the groundwork of their religion is professedly not Demon- 
stration but Faith ; and so pliant a theory could not but 
help to soften the transition fi:om the former to the latter. 
That some such principle, in one shape or another, lurked 
in Werner's mind, we think we can perceive from several 
indications; among others, from the Prologue to his last 
tragedy, where, mysteriously enough, under the emblem of 
a Phoenix, he seems to be shadowing forth the history of 
his own Faith ; and represents himself even then as merely 

* climbing the tree, where the pinions of his Phoenix last 

* vanished f but not hoping to regain that blissfdl vision, till 
his eyes shall have been opened by death. 

On the whole, we must not pretend to understand Wer- 
ner, or expound him with scientific rigour: acting many 
times with only half consciousness, he was always, in some 
degree, an enigma to himself, and may well be obscure to 
us. Above all, there are mysteries and unsounded abysses 
in every human heart ; and that is but a questionable phi- 
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losophy which undertakes so readily to explain them. Ee- 
ligious belief especially, at least when it seems heartfelt and 
well-intentioned, is no subject for harsh or even irreverent 
investigation. He is a wise man that, having such a belief 
knows and sees clearly the grounds of it in himself: and 
those, we imagme, who have explored with strictest scrutiny 
the secret of their own bosoms will be least apt to rush with 
intolerant violence into that of other men's. 

* The good Werner,' says Jean Paul, * fell, like our more 

* vigorous Hoffinann, into the poetical fermenting-vat {Gdkr- 

* bottich) of our time, where all Literatures, Freedoms, Tastes 

* and Untastes are foaming through each other ; and where 

* all is to be found, excepting truth, diligence and the polish 

* of the file. Both would have come forth clearer had they 
« studied in Lessing'g day.'" We cannot justify Werner: 
yet let him be condemned with pity 1 And well were it could 
each of us apply to himself those words, which Hitzig, in his 
friendly indignation, would ' thunder in the ears' of many a 
German gainsayer : Take thou the beam out of thine own eye ; 
then shalt thou see clearly to take the mote out oj thy brother^ s, 

^ liOtter to Hitzig, in Jean PavJs Jkhen, by Doring, 
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NOVALIS has rather tauntingly asserted of Goethe, that the 
grand law of his being is to conclude whatsoever he under- 
takes ; that, let him engage in any task, no matter what its 
difficulties or how small its worth, he cannot quit it till he 
has mastered its whole secret, finished it, and made the re- 
sult of it his own. This, surely, whatever NovaKs might 
think, is a quaKty of which it is far safer to have too much 
than too Httle : and if, in a friendlier spirit, we admit that it 
does strikingly belong to Goethe, these his present occupa- 
tions will not seem out of harmony with the rest of his life ; 
but rather it may be regarded as a singular constancy of 
fortune, which now allows him, after completing so many 
single enterprises, to adjust deUberately the details and 
combination of the whole ; and thus, in perfecting his in- 
dividual works, to put the last hand to the highest of 
all his works, his own Kterary character, and leave the 
impress of it to posterity in that form and accompaniment 
which he himself reckons fittest. For the last two years, as 
many of our readers may know, the venerable Poet has been 
employed in a patient and thorough revisal of all his Writ- 
ings ; an edition of which, designated as the * complete and 

1 FoBEiON Beview, Ko. 2.—Ooethe8 Sdmmtlicke Werke. VolUtdndige Ausgdbe 
letzter Hand. (Goethe's OoUective Works. Complete Edition, with his final Cor- 
rections.) — ^First Portion, voL i-y. 16mo and 8yo. Cotta ; Stnttgard and TUbingeD, 
1827. 
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final' one, was commenced in 1827, under external encour- 
agements of the most flattering sort, and with arrange- 
ments for private cooperation, which, as we learn, have 
secured the constant progress of the work * against every 
accident/ The first lAeferung, of five volumes, is now in 
our hands; a second of like extent, we xmderstand to be 
already on its way hither ; and thus by regular * Deliveries,' 
from half-year to half-year, the whole Forty Volumes are to 
be completed in 1831. 

To the lover of German literature, or of literature in 
general, this undertaking wiU not be indifferent : consider- 
ing, as he must do, the works of Goethe to be among the 
most important which Germany for some centuries has sent 
forth, he will value their correctness and completeness for 
its own sake ; and not the less, as forming the conclusion of 
a long process to which the last step was still wanting; 
whereby he may not only enjoy the result, but instruct 
himself by following so great a master through the changes 
which led to it. We can now add, that, to the mere book- 
collector also, the business promises to be satisfactory. This 
Edition, avoiding any attempt at splendour or unnecessary 
decoration, ranks, nevertheless, in regard to accuracy, con- 
venience, and true simple elegance, among the best speci-. 
mens of German typography. The cost too seems mode- 
rate; so that, on every account, we doubt not but these 
tasteful volumes will spread far and wide in their own 
country, and by and by, we may hope, be met with here in 
many a British library. 

Hitherto, in this First Portion, we have found little or no 
alteration of what was abeady known ; but, in return, some 
changes of arrangement ; and, what is more important, some 
additions of heretofore unpublished poems ; in particular, 
a piece entitled ^Helena, a classicchromantic Phantasmagoriay 
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which occupies some eighty pages of Volume Fourth. It 
is to this piece that we now propose directing the attention 
of our readers. Such of these as have studied Helena for 
themselves, must have felt how little calculated it is, either 
intrinsically or by its extrinsic relations and allusions, to be 
rendered very interestiug or even very intelligible to the 
English public, and may incline to augtir ill of our enterprise. 
Indeed, to our own eyes it already looks dubious enough. 
But the dainty little * Phantasmagoria,' it wotdd appear, has 
become a subject of diligent and truly wonderful specula- 
tion to our German neighbours : of which also some vague 
rumours seem now to have reached this country ; and these 
likely enough to awaken on all hands a curiosity,^ which, 
whether intelligent or idle, it were a kind of good deed to 
allay. In a Journal of this sort, what little light on such a 
matter is at our disposal may naturally be looked for. 

Helena, like many of Goethe's works, by no means carries 
its significance written on its forehead, so that he who runs 
may read ; but, on the contrary, it is enveloped in a certain 
mystery, under coy disguises, which, to hasty readers, may 
be not only ojffensively obscure, but altogether provoking and 
impenetrable. Neither is this any new thing with Goethe. 
Often has he produced compositions, both in prose and verse, 
which bring critic and commentator into straits, or even to 
a total nonplus. Some we have wholly parabolic; some 
half- literal, half - parabolic ; these latter are occasionally 
studied, by dull heads, in the literal sense alone; and not 
only studied, but condemned : for, in truth, the outward 
meaning seems unsatisfactory enough, were it not that ever 
and anon we are reminded of a cunning, manifold meaning 
which lies hidden under it; and incited by capricious beckon- 

^ See, for instance, the Athenaeum^ Ko. 7, where an article itands headed with 
these words : Faust, Helen of Tboy, and Lord Btbon. 
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ings to evolve this, more and more completely, from its 
quaint concealment. 

Did we believe that Goethe adopted this mode of writ- 
ing as a vulgar lure, to confer on his poems the interest 
which might belong to so many charades, we should hold 
it a very poor proceeding. Of this most readers of Goethe 
will know that he is incapable. Such juggleries, and tm- 
certain anglings for distinction, are a class of accomplish- 
ments to which he has never made any pretension. The 
truth is, this style has, in many cases, its own appropriate- 
ness. Certainly, in all matters of Business and Science, in 
all expositions of fact or argument, clearness and ready 
comprehensibility are a great, often an indispensable object. 
Nor is there any man better aware of this principle than 
Goethe, or who more rigorously adheres to it, or more 
happily exemplifies it, wherever it seems applicable. But 
in this, as in many other respects. Science and Poetry, hav- 
ing separate purposes, may have each its several law. If an 
artist has conceived his subject in the secret shrine of his 
own mind, and knows, with a knowledge beyond all power 
of cavil, that it is true and pure, he may choose his own 
manner of exhibiting it, and will generally be the fittest * 
to choose it well. One degree of light, he may find, will 
beseem one delineation ; quite a different degree of light 
another. The face of Agamemnon was not painted but 
hidden in the old picture : the Veiled Figure at Sais was 
the most expressive in the Temple. In fact, the grand point 
is to have a meaning, a genuine, deep and noble one; the 
proper form for embodying this, the form best suited to the 
subject and to the author, will gather round it almost of its 
own accord. We profess ourselves unfiiendly to no mode of 
communicating Truth ; which we rejoice to meet with in all 
shapes, from that of the child's Catechism to the deepest 
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poetical Allegory. Nay the Allegory itself may Bometimes 
be the truest part of the matter. John Bmiyan, we hope, is 
nowise our teat theologian ; neither, unhappily, is theology 
our most attractive science ; yet which of our compends an 1 
reatises, nay which of our romances and poems, Uvea in 
ich mild Bvuiahine as the good old Pilgrim's Progress in the 
memory of so many men? 

Under Goethe's management, this style of composition 
has often a singular chann. The reader is kept on the alert, 
ever conscious of his own active cooperation ; light breaks 
on him, and clearer and clearer vision, by degrees; till at 
last the whole lovely Shape comes forth, definite, it may be, 
id bright with heavenly radiance, or fading, on this side 
.d that, into vague expressive mystery; but true in both 
:ea, and beautiful with nameless enchantments, as the 
lOet's own eye may have beheld it. "We love it the more 
* the labour it has given us : we almost feel as if we oiu:- 
tlves had assisted in its creation. And herein lies the 
ighest merit of a piece, and the proper art of reading it. 
'We have not read an author till we have seen his object, 
'hatever it may be, as he saw it. Is it a matter of rea^- 
g, and has he reasoned stupidly and falsely? Wo 
lould understand the circiamstances which, to his mind, 
it seem true, or persuaded him to ^vxite it, knowing 
lat it was not so. In any other way we do him injustice 
if we judge him. Is it of poetry? His words are so many 
eymbola, to wliich we ourselves must fumiah the interpreta- 
tion; or they remain, as in all prosaic minds the words of 
etry ever do, a dead letter: indications they are, barren 
themselves, but, by following which, we also may reach, 
approach, that Hill of Vision where the poet stood, be- 
holding the glorious scene which it is the pui-port of his 
poem to show others. 
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A reposing state,' in which the Hill were brought tinder 
us, not we obKged to mount it, might indeed for the pre- 
sent be more convenient; but> in the end^ it could not 
be equally satisfying. Continuance of passive pleasure, it 
should never be forgotten, is here, as under all conditions 
of mortal existence, an impossibility. Everywhere in life, 
the true question is, not what we gairiy but what we do: 
so also in intellectual matters, in conversation, in read- 
ing, which is more precise and careful conversation, it is 
not what we receive, but what we are tnade to give^ that 
chiefly contents and profits us. TruC) the mass of readers 
will object ; because, like the mass of men, they are too in- 
dolent. But if any one affect, not the active and watchful, 
but the passive and somnolent line of study, are there not 
writers expressly fashioned for him, enough and to spare? 
It is but the smaller number of books that become more 
instructive by a second perusal: the great majority are as 
perfectly plain as perfect triteness can make them* Yet, if 
time is precious, no book that will not improve by repeated 
readings deserves to be read at all. And were there an 
artist of a right spirit ; a man of wisdom, conscious of his 
high vocation, of whom we could know beforehand that he 
had not written without purpose and earnest meditation, 
that he knew what he had written, and had embodied in it, 
more or less, the creations of a deep and noble soul,-— should 
we not draw near to him reverently, as disciples to a mas- 
ter ; and what task could there be more profitable than to 
read him as we have described, to study him even to his 
minutest meanings ? For, were not this to think as he had 
thought, to see with his gifted eyes, to make the very mood 
and feeling of his great and rich mind the mood also of our 
poor and little one ? It is under the consciousness of some 
such mutual relation that Goethe writes, and that his coun- 
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trymen now reckon themaelveB bound to read liim : a rela- 
tion eingular, we might say solitaiy, in the present time; 
but which it is ever necessary to bear in mind in estimating 
his literary procedure. 
^H To justify it in this particular, much more might be said, 
^Kwere that our chief business at present. But what mainly 
^■■^oncema ua here, is to know that such, justified or not, is 
^■;ithe poet's manner of writing; which also must prescribe for 
^LUb a correspondent manner of studying him, if we study him 
^■<^t all. For the rest, on this latter point he nowhere ex- 
^■^esses any undue anxiety. His works have invariably been 
■ Bent foi-th without preface, without note or comment of any 
kind; but left, sometimes plain and direct, sometimes dim 
and typical, in what degree of clearness or obscurity he 

^liimself may have judged best, to be scanned, and glossed, 
and censured, and distorted, as might please the LEinumor- 
able multitude of critics; to whose verdicts he has been, 
for a great part of his Kfe, accused of Hsteuing with \m- 
warrautable composure. Helena is no exception to that 
practice, but rather among the strong instances of it. This 
Interlude to Faitst presents itself abruptly, under a character 
not a Httle enigmatic; so that, at first view, we know not 

^well what to make of it; and only after repeated perusals, 
VrHl the, scattered glimmerings of significance begin to co- 
alesce into continuotis Hght, and the whole, in any measure, 
rise before us with that greater or less degree of coherence 
which it may have had in the mind of the poet. Nay, after 
all, no perfect clearness may be attained, but only various 
—approximations to it; hints and half glances of a meaning, 
which is still shrouded in vagueness ; nay, to the just pic- 
iring of which this very vagueness was essential. For 
ixe whole piece has a dreamlike character; and in these 
ises, no prudent soothsayer will be altogether confident. 
VOL. VI. (Miso. vol. 1.) K 
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To our readers we imist now endeavour, so far as possible, 
to show both the dream and its interpretation: the former 
as it stands written before us; the latter from our own 
private conjecture alone; for of those strange German com- 
ments we yet know nothing except by the faintest hearsay* 

Helena forms part of a continuation to Faust; but, hap- 
pily for our present undertaking, its connexion with the 
latter work is much* looser than might have been expected 
We say happily ; because Faust, though considerably talked 
of in England, appears still to be nowise known. We have 
made it our duty to inspect the EngHsh Translation oi Faust, 
as well as the Extracts which accompany Retzsch's Out- 
lines; and various disquisitions and animadversions, vitu- 
perative or laudatory, grounded on these two works; but 
unfortunately have found there no cause to alter the above 
persuasion. Faust is emphatically a work of Art ; a work 
matured in the mysterious depths of a vast and wonderful 
mind; and bodied forth with that truth and curious felicity 
of composition, in which this man is generally admitted to 
have no Hving rival. To reconstruct such a work in another 
language; to show it in its hard yet graceful strength; 
with those sKght witching traits of pathos or of sarcasm, 
those glimpses of solemnity or terror, and so many reflexes 
and evanescent echoes of meaning, which connect it in 
strange union with the whole Infinite of thought, — were 
business for a man of diBferent powers than has yet at- 
tempted German translation among us. In fact, Fav^t is 
to be read not once but many times, if we would under- 
stand it : every line, every word has its purport ; and only 
in such minute inspection will the essential significance of 
the poem display itself. Perhaps it is even chiefly by fol- 
lowing these fainter traces and tokens that the true point 
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t vision for the wliolo is discovered to tib ; that we get to 
ind at last in tho proper scene of Faust ; a wild and wond- 
s region, where in pale light the primeval Shapes of ChaoB, 
■^— as it were, the Fonndationa of Being itself — seem to loom 
forth, dim and huge, in the vague Immensity aroxmd ue ; and 
the life and nature of man, with its brief interests, its misery 
and sin, its mad passion and poor fiivolity, struts and fi'cts 
I hour, encompassed and overlooked by that stupendous 
of which it forms an indissoluble though so mean a 
SBction. He who would study all this must for a long time, 
fraid, be content to study it in the original. 
But our English criticismB of Faust have been of a still 
more unedifying sort. Let any man fancy the CEdipus 
rfcrannws discovered for the first tune ; translated from an 
■unknown Greek manuscript, by some ready-writing manu- 
facturer; and 'brought out' at Dniry Lane, with new music, 
made as 'apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring out 
f one vessel into another* ! Then read the theatrical re- 
»rt in the Morning Papers, and the Magazines of next 
Ibonth. Was not the whole affair rather 'heavy? How 
l&different did the audience ait; how little use was made 
' the handkerchief except by such as took snnffi Did 
not (Edipus somewhat remind us of a blubbering schoolboy, 
and Jocasta of a decayed milliner ? Confess that the plot was 
monstrous ; nay, considering the marriage-law of England, 
utterly immoral. On the whole, what a singular deficiency 
of taste must this Sophocles have laboured under I But pro- 
bably he was excluded from the 'society of the influential 
' for, after all, the man is not without indications of 
oius: had we had the tra inin g of him — And so on, through 

9 variations of the critical compipe. 
So might it have fared with the ancient Grecian; for 
> has it fared with the only modem that writes in a Gre- 
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cian spirit. This treatment of Faust may deserve to be 
mentioned, for various reasons; not to be lamented over, 
because, as in much more important instances, it is inevit- 
able, and lies in the nature of the case. Besides, a better 
state of things is evidently enough coming round. By and 
by, the labours, poetical and intellectual, of the Germans, 
as of other nations, will appear before us in their true 
shape; and Faust^ among the rest, will have justice done 
it. For ourselves, it were unwise presumption, at any time, 
to pretend opening the fall poetical significance oi Faust; 
nor is this the place for making such an attempt. Present 
purposes will be answered if we can point out some general 
features and bearings of the piece ; such as to exhibit its 
relations with Helena ; by what contrivances this latter has 
been intercalated into it, and how far the strange picture 
and the strange framing it is enclosed in correspond. 

The story of Faust forms one of the most remarkable 
productions of the Middle Ages ; or rather, it is the most 
striking embodiment of a highly remarkable belief, which 
originated or prevailed in those ages. Considered strictly, 
it may take the rank of a Christian mythus, in the same 
sense as the story of Prometheus, of Titan, and the like, 
are Pagan ones ; and to our keener inspection, it will dis- 
close a no less impressive or characteristic aspect of the 
same human nature, — here bright, joyfiil, self-confident, 
smiling even in its sternness ; there deep, meditative, awe- 
struck, austere, — ^in which both they and it took their rise. 
To us, in these days, it is not easy to estimate how this 
story of Faust, invested with its magic and infernal horrors, 
must have harrowed up the souls of a rude and earnest 
people, in an age when its dialect was not yet obsolete, 
and such contracts with the principle of Evil were thought 
not only credible in general, but possible to every individual 
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auditor who here aliuddered at the mention of them. The 
day of Magic is gone by; Witchcraft has been put a stop to 
by act of parliament. But the myeterious relations which it 
emblemed still continue; the Soul of Man atill fights with 
-the dark influences of Ignorance, Misery and Sin ; still lacer- 
faites itaelt lite a captive bird, against the u-on limits which 
2fl"eceHsity haa drawn round it; still follows False Shows, 
seeking peace and good on paths where no peace or good 
IS to be found. In this sense, Faui^t may atill be considered 
true; nay as a truth of the most impreaaive sort, and one 
hich will always remain true. 

To body forth in modem aymbols a feeling ao old and deep- 
loted in our whole European way of thought, were a task 
unworthy of the highest poetical genius. In Germany, ac- 
■dingly, it haa several times been attempted, and with veiy 
ous eucceas. Klinger has produced a Romance of Faust, 
of rugged senae, and here and there not without consi- 
derable atrength of delineation ; yet, on the whole, of an 
essentially unpoetical character; dead, or living with only 
a mechanical life; coarse, ahnoat groas, and to our minds far 
lioo redolent of pitch and bitumen. Maler Muller's Faust, 
■hich is a Drama, must be regarded as a much more genial 
lerformance, so far as it goes : the secondaiy charactera, 
the Jews and rakish Students, often remind us of our own 
Fords and Marlowes. His maiu persona, however, Faust 
;tad the Devil, are but inadequately conceived ; Fauet is lit- 
'e more than self-willed, eupercilious, and, alas, insolvent ; 
le Devils, above all, are aavage, long-winded and insuffer- 
ly noisy. Besides, the piece has been left in a fragmen- 
Htate; it can uowiae paaa as the best work of MUUer's." 



' Friedrioli MtiEar (mora commonly called Jfn7ff, or Painia- Mtlller| ia hero, bo 
u ve koov, named for tlio fiieb time to English readera. NevertbeleaB, in any 
d Btud; of German literature this author mnat take preoedenoe of muiy hun- 
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Eningemann's Faust^ which also is (or lately was) a Drama, 
we have never seen ; and have only heard of it as of a 
tawdry and hollow article, suited for immediate tiBe, and 
immediate oblivion. 

Goethe, we beKeve, was the first who tried this subject ; 
and is, on all hands, considered as by far the most success- 
ful. His manner of treating it appears to us, so far as we 
can understand it, peculiarly just and happy. He retains 
the supematicral vesture of the story, but retains it with the 
consciousness, on his and omr part, that it is a chimera. 
His art-magic comes forth in doubtful twihght; vague in its 
outline ; interwoven everywhere with light sarcasm ; nowise 
as a real Object, but as a real Shadow of an Object, w^hich 
is also real, yet lies beyond our horizon, and except in its 
shadows, cannot itself be seen. Nothing were simpler than 
to look in this new poem for a new * Satan's Invisible World 
displayed,' or any effort to excite the sceptical minds of 
these days by goblins, wizards and other infernal ware. 
Such enterprises belong to artists of a different species: 



dreds whose reputation bas travelled faster. But Miiller has been unfortunate in 
his own country, as well as here. At an early age, meeting with no success as a 
poet, he quitted that art for painting ; and retired, perhaps in disgust, into Italy; 
where also but little preferment seems to have awaited him. His writings, after 
almost half a century of neglect, were at length brought into sight and general 
estimation by Ludwig Tieck ; at a time when the author might indeed say, that he 
was * old and could not enjoy it, solitary and could not impart it,' but not, unhap- 
pily, that he was * kQown and did not want it,' for his fine genius had yet made for 
itself no free way amid so many obstructions, and still continued xmrewarded and 
unrecognised. His pamtings, chiefly of still-life and animals, are said to possess a 
true though no very extraordinary merit: but of his poetry we will venture to 
assert that it bespeaks a genuine feeling and talent, nay rises at times even into 
the higher regions of Art. His AdaTtCs Awakening , his Satyr Mopsus^, his NusS' 
kemen (Nutshelling), informed as they are with simple kindly strength, with dear 
vision, and love of nature, are incomparably the best German, or, indeed, modem 
Idyls ; his Oenoveva will stand reading even with that of Tieck. These things are 
now acknowledged among the Germans ; but to Miiller the acknowledgment is of 
no avaiL He died some two years ago at £>omc, where he seems to have subsisted 
latterly as a sort of a picture-cicerone. 
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Goethe's Devil is a cultivated personage, and acquainted 
with the modern ecieucea; sneers at witchcraft and the 
black-art, even while employing them, as heartily as any 
^^ member of the French Institute ; for he is a pldlogophe, and 
^^L^oubts most things, nay half disbelieves even his own exists 
^^■ence. It is not without a CTinumg effort that all this is 
^^Jmanaged ; but managed, in a considerable degree, it is ; fer 
^^Ka world of magic is opened to us which, we might almost 
^^P say, we feel at once to be true and not true. 

In fact, Mephistopheles comes before us, not arrayed in 
the terrors of Cocytus and Phlegethon, but in the natural 
indelible defonnity of Wickedaess ; he is the Devil, not of 
IfiuperBtition, but of Knowledge. Here is no cloven foot, or 
iiomB and tail ; be himself infoi-ras us that, dm-ing the late 
DQarch of intellect, the very Devil has participated in the 
ipirit of the age, and laid these appendages aside. Doubt- 
HeBH, Mephistopheles 'has the manners of a gentleman;' he 
rtnows the world;' nothing can exceed the easy tact with 
which he manages himself; his wit and sarcasm are un- 
mited; the cool heartfelt contempt with which he despises 
1 things, human and divine, might make the fortune of 
f a dozen ' fellows about town,' Tet withal he is a devil 
1 very deed; a genuine Son of Night He calls himself 
She Denier, and this tnily is hia name ; for, as Voltaire did 
wth historical doubts, so does ho with all moral appear- 
ances; settles them with a iVew croyez rien. The shrewd, 
all-informed intellect he has, is an attorney intellect ; it can 
contradict, but it cannot affirm. With lynx vision, he de- ■ 
iBcriea at a glance the ridiculous, the unsuitable, the bad; 
nit for the solemn, tlie noble, the worthy, he is blind as 
I ancient Mother. Thus does he go along, qualifying, 
mnfuting, despising; on aU hands detecting the false, but 
rithout force to biing forth, or even to discern, any glimpse 
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of the true. Poor Defril! what troth should there be for 
himt To see Falsehood is his only Troth: &lsehood and 
eTil are the role, troth and good the exception which con- 
firms it. He can befiere in nothing bat in his own self- 
conceity and in the indestroctiUe baseness, folly and hypo- 
crisy of men. For him, irirtoe is some babble of the blood: 
*it stands written on his &ce that he never lored a Eving 
sooL' Nay, he cannot even hate : at Faost himself he has 
no grodge; he merely tempts him by way of e^qperiment, 
and to pass the time scientifically. Soch a combination of 
perfect Understanding with perfect Selfishness, of logical 
Life with moral Death ; so oniversal a denier, both in heart 
and head, — is ondoabtedly a child of Darkness, an emissary 
of the primeval Nothing: and coming forward, as he does, 
like a person of breeding, and withont any flavoor of brim- 
stone, may stand here, in his merely spiritual deformity, at 
once potent, dangerous and contemptible, as the best and 
only gentdne DevQ of these latter times. 

In strong contrast with this impersonation of modem 
worldly-mindedness stands Faust himself by nature the 
antagonist of it, but destined also to be its Yictun. B 
Mephistopheles represent the spirit of Denial, Fanst may 
represent that of Inquiry and Endeavour : the two are, by 
necessity, in conflict ; the light and the darkness of man's 
life and mind. Intrinsically, Faust is a noble being, though 
no vrise one. His desires are towards the high and true; 
nay with a whirlwind impetuosity he rushes forth over the 
Universe to grasp all excellence ; his heart yearns towards 
the infinite and the invisible : only that he knows not the 
conditions under which alone this is to be attained. Con- 
fiding in his feeling of himself he has started with the 
tacit persuasion, so natural to all men, that he at leaat, 
however it may fare with others, shall and must be happy; 
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■ a deep-seated, though only half-conacious conviction lurks 
1 him, that wherever he is not successful, fortune has dealt 
I mth him unjustli/. Ilia purpoees are fair, nay generous ; why 
lehould he not prosper in them"? For in all hia lofty aspir- 
lings, his strivings after truth and more than human great- 
i of mind, it has never struck him to inquire how he, 
the striver, was warranted for such enterprises : with what 
faculty Nature had eq^uipped him; within what limits she 
had hemmed him in; by what right he pretended to he 
happy, or could, eorae short space ago, have pretended to 
be at aU. Experience, indeed, will teach him, for 'Expe- 
' rience is the beet of Bchoolmaatere ; only the school-fees 

I' are heavy.' As yet too, disappointment, which fronts him 
ion every hand, rather maddens than instructs. Eaiist has 
«pent his youth and manhood, not as others do, in the 
tninny crowded paths of profit, or among the rosy bowers 
'of pleasure, but darkly and alone in the search of Truth ; 
is it fit that Truth should now hide herself, and his sleep- 
less pilgrimage towards Knowledge and Vision end in the 
pale shadow of Doubt? To his dream of a glorious higher 
lappiness, all earthly happiness has been sacrificed; fnend- 
hip, love, the social rewards of ambition were cheerfully 
Mist aside, for his eye and his heart were bent on a re- 
gion of clear and supreme good; and now, in its stead, 
I £ndB isolation, silence and despair. What solace re- 
mains t Virtue once promised to be her own reward; but 
Ijecause she does not pay him in the current coin of worldly 
enjoyment, he reckons her too a delusion ; and, like Brutus, 
reproaches as a shadow, what he once worshipped as a 
lubstance. Whither shall he now tend^ For hia load- 
Mtars have gone out one by one ; and as the darkness fell, 
he strong steady wind has changed into a fierce and aim- 
Ness tornado. Faust calls himself a monster, ' without ob- 
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ject, yet without rest,' The vehement, keen and stormfiil 
nature of the man is stung into fiiry, as he thinks of all 
he has endured and lost ; he broods in gloomy meditation, 
and, like Bellerophon, wanders apart, * eating his own heart;* 
or, bursting into fiery paroxysms, curses man's whole exist- 
ence as a mockery; curses hope and faith, and joy and care, 
and what is worst, * curses patience more than all the rest/ 
Had his weak arm the power, he could smite the Universe 
asunder, as at the crack of Doom, and hurl his own vexed 
being along with it into the silence of Annihilation. 

Thus Faust is a man who has quitted the ways of 
vulgar men, without Kght to guide him on a better way. 
No longer restricted by the sympathies, the common inter- 
ests and common persuasions by which the mass of mortals, 
each individually ignorant, nay, it may be, stolid and alto- 
gether blind as to the proper aim of life, are yet held to- 
gether, and, like stones in the channel of a torrent, by their 
very multitude and mutual collision, are made to move with 
some regularity, — ^he is still but a slave ; the slave of im- 
pulses, which are stronger, not truer or better, and the more 
unsafe that they are solitary. He sees the vulgar of man- 
kind happy; but happy only in their baseness. Himself 
he feels to be peculiar; the victim of a strange, an unex- 
ampled destiny; not as other men, he is ^wiih them, not of 
them.' There is misery here, nay, as Goethe has elsewhere 
wisely remarked, the beginning of madness itself. It is 
only in the sentiment of companionship that men feel safe 
and assured : to all doubts and mysterious * questionings of 
destiny,' their sole satisfying answer is, Others do and suffer 
the like. Were it not for this, the dullest day-drudge of 
Mammon might think himself into unspeakable abysses of 
despair; for he too is * fearfully and wonderfully made;' 
Infinitude and Incomprehensibility surround him on this 
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liand and tliat; and the vague spectre Death, silent and 
sure as Time, is advancmg at all momentB to sweep hi'in 
away forever. But he answers, Others do and suffer the like ; 
and plods along without misgivinga. Were there but One 
Man in the world, he would be a terror to himself; and the 
bighest man not less so than ths lowest. Now it la as this 
One Man that Faust regards himself: he ie divided fi'om 
his fellows ; cannot answer with them, Others do the like ; and 
yet, why or how he specially is to do or suffer; will nowhere 

(reveal itself. For he ia still ' in the gall of bitterness ;' Pride, 
Mid an entire uncompTomiBing though secret love of Self, 
■are still the mainsprings of his conduct. Knowledge with 
ftiTTi is precious only because it is power; even virtue he 
."Would love chiefly ae a finer sort of sensuality, and because 
it was his virtue. A ravenous hunger for enjoyment haunts 
liini everywhere ; the stinted allotments of earthly life are 
'as a mockery to him : to the iron law of Force he will not 
yield, for his heart, though torn, ia yet unweakened, and till 
EumOity shall open his eyes, the soft law of Wisdom will 

be hidden from him. 

To invest a man of this character with supernatural 
rowers is but enabling him to repeat his error on a larger 
Acale, to play the same false game with a deeper and more 
[nous stake. Go where he may, he will 'find himself 
in a conditional world j' widen hie sphere as he 
gpleases, he will find it again encircled by the empire of 
■; the gay island of Existence is again but a 
f 'fraction of the ancient realm of Night. Were he all-wise 
and all-powerful, perhaps he might be contented and vir- 
tuous; scarcely otherwise. The poorest human eoul is in- 
, finite in wishes, and the infinite Universe was not mado 
for one, but for all. Vain were it for Faust, by heaping 
eight on height, to struggle towards infinitude ; while to 
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that law of Self-denial, by which alone man's narrow des- 
tinj may become an infinitude within itself he is still a 
stranger. Such, however, is his attempt; not indeed in- 
cited by hope, but goaded on by despair, he unites him- 
self with the Fiend, as with a stronger though a wicked 
agency; reckless of aU issues, if so were that, by these 
means, the craving of his heart might be stayed, and the 
dark secret of Destiny unravelled or forgotten. 

It is this conflicting union of the higher nature of the 
soul with the lower elements of human life ; of Faust, the 
son of Light and Free-will, with the influences of Doubt, 
Denial and Obstruction, or Mephistopheles, who is the 
symbol and spokesman of these, that the poet has here 
proposed to delineate. A high problem ; and of which the 
solution is yet far from completed; nay perhaps, in a 
poetical sense, is not, strictly speaking, capable of com- 
pletion. For it is to be remarked that, in this contract 
with the Prince of Darkness, little or no mention or allu- 
sion is made to a Future Life; whereby it might seem 
as if the action was not intended, in the manner of the 
old Legend, to terminate in Faust's perdition; but rather 
as if an altogether different end must be provided for him. 
Faust, indeed, wild and wilftd as he is, cannot be regarded 
as a wicked, much less as an utterly reprobate man: we 
do not reckon him ill-intentioned, but misguided and miser- 
able; he falls into crime, not by purpose, but by accident 
and blindness. To send him to the Pit of Woe, to render 
such a character the eternal slave of Mephistopheles, would 
look like making darkness triumphant over light, blind force 
over erring reason; or at best, were cutting the Gordian 
knot, not loosing it. If we mistake not, Goethe's Faust will 
have a finer moral than the old nursery-tale, or the other 
plays and tales that have been founded on it. Our seared 
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and blighted yet Btill noble Faust will not end in the mad- 
ness of horror, but in Peace grotmded on better Knowledge. 
Whence that Knowledge is to come, what higher and freer 
world of Art or ReUgion may be hovering in the mind of 
the Poet, we will not try to sumnse ; perhaps in bright 
aerial emblematic glimpses, he may yet show it ue, tran- 
sient and afar off, yet clear with orient beauty, as a Land 
of Wonders and new Poetic Heaven. 

With regard to that part of the Work already finished, 
must here say little more. Faust, as it yet stands, is, 
indeed, only a stating of the difficulty ; but a stating of it 
wisely, truly and with deepest poetic emphasis. For how 
many living hearts, even now imprisoned in the perplexities 
of Doubt, do these wild piercing tones of Faust, his withei-- 
ing agonies and fiery desperation, 'speak the word they 
■have long been waiting to heai^l A nameless pain had long 
brooded over the soul : here, by some light touch, it starts 
into form and voice j we see it and know it, and see that 
another also knew it. This Faust is as a mystic Oracle for the 
mind; a Dodona grove, where the oaks and fountains pro- 

lesy to us of our destiny, and murmur unearthly secrets. 
How all this is managed, and the Poem so curiously 
feahioned; how the clearest insight ia combined with the 
keenest feeling, and the boldest and wildest imagination; 
by what soft and skilful finishing these so heterogeneous 
elements are blended in fine harmony, and the dark world 
of spirits, with its merely metaphysical entities, plays like a 
chequering of strange mysterious shadows among the palp- 
able objects of material life; and the whole, firm in its details 

id sharp and solid as reaHty, yet hangs before us melting 
on all aides into air, and fi-ee and light as the baseless fabric 
of a vision; all this the reader can leai'u fiilly nowhere but, 
by loug study, in the Work itself. The general scope and 
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spirit of it we have now endeavoured to sketch : the few 
incidents on which, with the aid of much dialogue and ex- 
position, these have been brought out, are perhaps ahreadj 
known to most readers, and, at all events, need not be 
minutely recapitulated here, Mephistopheles has promised 
to himself that he will lead Faust * through the bustling 
inanity of life,' but that its pleasures shall tempt and not 
satisfy him; *food shaU hover before his eager Kps, but he 
shall beg for nourishment in vain/ Hitherto Sily have 
travelled but a short way together; yet so far, the Denier 
has kept his engagement well. Faust, endowed "with all 
earthly and many more than earthly advantages, is still no 
nearer contentment ; nay, after a brief season of marred and 
imcertain joy, he finds himself sunk into deeper wretched- 
ness than ever. Margaret, an innocent girl whom he loves, 
but has betrayed, is doomed to die, and already crazed in 
brain, less for her own errors than for his : in a scene of true 
pathos, he would fain persuade her to escape with him, by 
the aid of Mephistopheles, from prison ; but in the instinct 
of her heart she finds an invincible aversion to the Fiend: 
she chooses death and ignominy rather than life and love, 
if of his giving. At her final refusal, Mephistopheles pro- 
claims that " she is judged," a * voice from Above' that " she 
is saved ;" the action terminates ; Faust and Mephistopheles 
vanish from our sight, as into boundless Space. 

And now, after so long a preface, we arrive at HelenOy 
the *Classico -romantic Phantasmagoria,' where these Ad- 
venturers, strangely altered by travel, and in altogether 
different costume, have again risen into sight. Our long 
preface was not needless; for Faust and Helena^ though 
separated by some wide and marvellous interval, are no- 
wise disconnected. The characters may have changed by 



absence ; Faust ia no longer the same Litter and tempestu- 
ous man, but appears in chivalrous composure, with a silent 
energy, a grave and, as it were, commanding ardour, Me- 
phistophelee alone may retain somewhat of his old spiteful 
shrewdness : bat still the past state of these personages 
must illustrate the present ; and only by what we remember 
of them, can we try to interpret what we see. In fact, the 
style of Helena ia altogether new ; quiet, simple, joyful ; 
passing by a short gradation from Glassie dignity into 
Romantic pomp ; it has everywhere a full and sunny tone 
of colouring; resembles not a tragedy, but a gay gorgeous 
masque. Neither ia Faust's former history alluded to, or any 
explanation given ua of occurrences that may have inter- 
vened. It is a light scene, divided by chasma and unknown 
distance from that other country of gloom. Nevertheless, 
the latter still frowns in the background; nay rises aloft, 
shutting out farther view, and our gay viaion attains a new 
significance as it is painted on that canvas of storm. 

We question whether it ever occurred to any English 

reader of Faust, that the work needed a continuation, or 

even admitted one. To the Germans, however, in their 

deeper study of a favourite poem, which also they have full 

means of studying, this has long been no secret ; and such 

OB have seen with what zeal most German readers cherish 

Faust, and how the younger of them wiU recite whole scenes 

Lof it with a vehemence resembling that of Gil Bias and hia 

wFtgures Hihernoises, in the streets of Oviedo, may estimate 

rtiie interest excited in that country by the following Notice 

F£rom the Author, published last year iu his Kunat und Alter- 

' Helena. InierJude in Faust. 
* FauBt'a chBraoter, in the elevation to which. latter refinement, 
; on the old nide Tradition, hae raised it, ropresente a man 
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vrhOf feeling impatient and imprisoned -within tlie limits of meie 
earthly existence, regards the possession of the highest knowledge, 
the enjoyment of the fairest blessings, as insufficient even in the 
slightest degree to satisfy his longing : a spirit, accordingly, which 
struggling out on all sides, ever returns the more unhappy. 

^ This form of mind is so accordant with our modem disposition, 
that various persons of ability have been induced to undertake the 
treatment of such a subject. My manner of attempting it obtained 
approval : distinguished men considered the matter, and commented 
on my performance ; all which I thankfully observed. At the same 
time I could not but wonder that none of those who undertook a con- 
tinuation and completion of my Fragment had lighted on the thought, 
which seemed so obvious, that the composition of a Second Part must 
necessarily elevate itself altogether away from the hampered sphere of 
the First, and conduct a man of such a nature into higher regions, 
under worthier circumstances. 

* How I, for my part, had determined to essay this, lay silently 
before my own mind, from time to time exciting me to some progress ; 
while from all and each I carefully guarded my secret, still in hope 
of bringing the work to the wished-for issue. Now, however, I must 
no longer keep back; or, in publishing my collective Endeavours, con- 
ceal any farther secret from the world ; to which, on the contrary, I 
feel myself bound to submit my whole labours, even though in a frag- 
mentary state. 

* Accordingly I have resolved that the above-named Piece, a smaller 
drama, complete within itself, but pertaining to the Second Part of 
Faust, shall be forthwith presented in the First Portion of my Works. 

* The wide chasm between that well-known dolorous conclusion of 
the First Part, and the entrance of an antique Grecian Heroine, is not 
yet overarched; meanwhile, as a preamble, my readers will accept 
what follows : 

* The old Legend tells us, and the Puppet-play fails not to intro- 
duce the scene, that Faust, in his imperious pride of heart, required 
from Mephistopheles the love of the fair Helena of Greece ; in which 
demand the other, after some reluctance, gratified him. Not to over- 
look so important a concern in our work was a duty for us : and how 
we have endeavoured to discharge it, will be seen in this Interlude. 
But what may have furnished the proximate occasion of such an 
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occurrence, and liow, after manifold hindrances, our old m^cal Crafts- 
man can have found means to. bring liack the individual Helena, in 
person, out of Orcus into Life, must, in thia atage of the business, re- 
main undiBCOvered. For the present, it is enough if our reader will 
admit that the real Helena may step forth, on antique tn^dy-cothur- 
nus, hefore her primitive abode in Sparta. We then reqnest him to 
observe in what way and manner Faust will presume to court favour 
from this royal all-famous Beauty of the world.' 

To manage bo unexampled a courtship will be admitted 
to be DO easy task ; for the mad hero's prayer must here be 
fiilfilled to itH largest extent, before the business can pro- 
ceed a step ; and the gods, it is certain, are not in the habit 
of annihilating time and space, even to make ' two lovers 
happy.' Our Marlowe was not ignorant of this rajsterious 
liaison of Faust's ; however, he slurs it over briefly, and 
ivithout feontiiig the difficulty: Helena merely flits across 
the scene as an airy pageant, without speech or personality, 
and makes the lovesick philosopher 'immortal by a kiss,' 
Probably there are not many that would grudge Faust such 
immortality ; wo at least nowise envy him : for who does 

it see that this, in all human probability, is no real Helena, 

it only some hollow phantasm attired in her shape ; while 
the true Daughter of Leda still dwells afar o£F in the inane 
kingdoms of Dis, and heeds not and hears not the most 
potent invocations of black-art 1 Another matter it is to 
call forth the frail fair one in very deed; not in form only, 
but in soul and life, the same Helena whom the Son of 
Atreus wedded, and for whose sake Ilion ceased to be. For 
fit must behold this Wonder, not as she seemed, but as 
was ; and at his uneai-tlily desu'e tlie Past shall become 

■esent; and the antique Time must be new-created, and 
back its persons and circumstances, though so long 

ice reingulfed in the silunce of tho blank bygone Eternity 1 
VOIaV:. (Miao. vo!.l.) O 
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However, Mephistopheles is a ctuming genius ; and will not 
start at common obstacles. Perhaps, indeed, he is Meta- 
physician enough to know that Time and Space are but 
quiddities, not entities ; forms of the human soul, Laws of 
Thought, which to us appear independent existences, but, 
out of our brain, have no existence whatever : in which case 
the whole nodus may be more of a logical cobweb than 
any actual material perplexity. Let us see how he unravels 
it, or cuts it. 

The scene is Greece; not our poor oppressed Ottoman 
Morea, but the old heroic Hellas ; for the sun again shines 
on Sparta, and * Tyndarus' high House' stands here bright, 
massive and entire, among its mountains, as when Menelaus 
revisited it, wearied with his ten years of warfare and eight 
of sea-roving. Helena appears in front of the Palace, with 
a Chorus of captive Trojan maidens. These are but Shades, 
we know, summoned from the deep realms of Hades, and 
embodied for the nonce : but the Conjuror has so managed 
it, that they themselves have no consciousness of this their 
true and highly precarious state of existence : the interme- 
diate three thousand years have been obliterated, or com- 
pressed into a point; and these fair figures, on revisiting 
the upper air, entertain not the slightest suspicion that they 
had ever left it, or, indeed, that anything special had hap- 
pened ; save only that they had just disembarked from the 
Spartan ships, and been sent forward by Menelaus to pro- 
vide for his reception, which is shortly to follow. All these 
indispensable preliminaries, it would appear, Mephistopheles 
has arranged with considerable success. Of the poor Shades, 
and their entire ignorance, he is so sure, that he would not 
scruple to cross-question them on this very point, so tick- 
lish for his whole enterprise ; nay, cannot forbear, now and 
then, throwing out malicious hints to mystify Helena hUr- 
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self, and raise tlio etrangest doubts as to her personal iden- 
tity. Thua on one occasion, as we shall see, he reminds her 
of a scandal which had gone abroad of her being a double 
personage, of her living with King Protens in Egypt at the 
very time when she lived with Beau Paris in Troy; and, 
what is more extraordinary still, of her having been dead, 
and married to Achilles afterwards in the Island of Leuce I 
Ilelena admits that it is the most inexplicable thing on 
earth ; can only conjecture that ' she a Vision was joined to 
him a Vision ;' and then sinks into a reverie or awoon in the 
arms of the Chorus. In this way can the nether-world Scapin 
eport with the perplexed Beauty ; and by sly practice make 
her show us the secret, which is unknown to herself 1 

For the present, however, there is no thought of such 
scruples. Helena and her maidens, far from doubting that 
they are real authentic denizens of this world, feel thom- 
flelves in a deep embarrassment about its concerns. From 
the dialogue, in long Alexandiincs, or choral Recitative, we 
soon gather that matters wear a threatening aspect. Helena 
salutes her paternal and nuptial mansion in such style as 
may beseem an erring wife, returned from bo eventful an 
elopement; alludes with charitable lenience to her frailty; 
which, indeed, it would seem, was nothing but the merest 
accident, for she had simply gone to pay her vows, 'accord- 
ing to sacred wont,' in the temple of Gythorea, when the 
i Phrygian robber' seized her; and farther informs ue that 
lie Immortals still foreshow to her a dubious future : 
I For Bcldom, in our swift aliip, did my tmshand deign 
■ To look on mo ; and word of comfort spake he none. 
F As if a-broodmg mischief, there he sQent sat ; 
Unto, when steered into Eurotaa' benilmg bay. 
The first ships with their prows but kissed the land, 
Ha rose, and said, as by the voice of gods inspired : 
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Here will I that my warriors, troop by troop, disbark ; 
I muster them, in battle-order, on the ocean-strand. 
But thou, go forward, up Eurotas' sacred bank. 
Guiding the steeds along the flower-besprinkled space. 
Till thou arrive on the fair plaui where Lacedsemon, 
Erewhile a broad fruit-bearing field, has piled its 100& 
Amid the mountains, and sends up the smoke of hieaTths. 
Then enter thou the high-towered Palace ; call the Maids 
I left at parting, and the wise old Stewardess : 
With her inspect the Treasures which thy fieither left, 
And I, in war or peace still adding, have heaped up. 
Thou findest all in order standing ; for it is 
The prince's privilege to see, at his return, 
Each household item as it was, and where it was ; 
For of himself the slave hath power to alter nought 

It appears, moreover, that Menelaus has given her di- 
rections to prepare for a solemn Sacrifice : the e^wers, the 
pateras, the altar, the axe, dry wood, are all to be in readi- 
ness ; only of the victim there was no mention; a circmnstance 
from which Helena fails not to draw some rather alarming 
surmises. However, reflecting that all issues rest with the 
higher Powers, and that, in any case, irresolution and pro- 
crastination wiU avail her nothing, she at length determines 
on this grand enterprise of entering the palace, to make a 
general review; and enters accordingly. But long before 
any such business could have been finished, she hastily re- 
turns, with a frustrated, nay terrified aspect ; much to the 
astonishment of her Chorus, who pressingly inquire the 
cause. 

HELENA, who has left the door-leaves open, agitated. 

Beseems not that Jove's daughter shrink with common fright, 
^NTor by the brief cold touch of Fear be chilled and stunned. 
Yet the Horror, which ascending, in the womb of Night, 
From deeps of Chaos, rolls itself together many-shaped. 
Like glowing Clouds, from out the mountain's fire-throat, 
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In threatening ghastliness, may shake even heroes' hearts. 

So have the Stygian here today appointed me 

A welcome to my native Mansion, such that fain 

From the oft-trod, long-wished-for threshold, like a guest 

That has took leave, I would withdraw my steps for aye. 

But no ! Eetreated have I to the light, nor shall 

Ye farther force me, angry Powers, be who ye may. 

'New expiations will I use ; then purified, 

The blaze of the Hearth may greet the Mistress as the Lord. 

PANTHALIS THE OHOBAGB.* 

Discover, noble queen, to us thy handmaidens. 
That wait by thee in love, what misery has befallen. 

HELENA. 

What I have seen, ye too with your own eyes shall see, 

If Night have not abeady suck'd her Phantoms back 

To the abysses of her wonder-bearing breast. 

Yet, would ye know this thing, I tell it you in words. 

When bent on present duty, yet with anxious thought, 

I solemnly set foot in these high royal Halls, 

The silent, vacant passages astounded me ; 

For tread of hasty footsteps nowhere met the ear, 

!N"or bustle as of busy menial-work the eye. 

jN"o maid comes forth to me, no Stewardess, such as 

Stm wont with friendly welcome to salute all guests. 

But as, alone advancing, I approach the Hearth, 

There, by the ashy remnant of dim outbumt coals. 

Sits, crouching on the ground, up-muffled, some huge Crone ; 

iN'ot as in sleep she sat, but as in drovfrsy muse. 

With ordering voice I bid her rise ; nought doubting 'twas 

The Stewardess the King, at parting hence, had left. 

But, heedless, shrunk together, sits she motionless ; 

And as I chid, at last outstretched her lean right arm. 

As if she beckoned me from hall and hearth away. 

I turn indignant from her, and hasten out forthwith 

Towards the steps whereon alofb the Thalamos 

* Leader of the Ohoros. 
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Adorned rises ; and near by it the Treasure-room ; 
Wlien, lo, the Wonder starts abruptly from the floor ; 
Imperious, barring my advance, displays herself 
In haggard stature, hoUow bloodshot eyes ; a shape 
Of hideous strangeness, to perplex all sight and thought. 
But I discourse to the air : for words in vain attempt 
To body forth to sight the form that dwells in us. 
There see herself 1 She ventures forward to the light ! 
Here we are masters till our Lord and King shall come. 
The ghastly births of Night, Apollo, beauty's friend, 
Disperses back to their abysses, or subdues. 

Phoroyas eaters on the threshold, between the door-posts. 

OHORUS. 

Much have I seen, and strange, though the ringlets 

Youthful and thick still wave round my temples : 

Terrors a many, war and its horrors 

Witnessed I once in Dion's night. 

When it feU. 

Thorough the clanging, cloud covered din of 

Onrushing warriors, heard I th* Immortals 

Shouting in anger, heard I Bellona's 

Iron-toned voice resound from without 

City-wards. 

Ah ! the City yet stood, with its 
Bulwarks ; Dion safely yet 
Towered : but spreading from house over 
House, the flame did begirdle us ; 
Sea-like, red, loud and billowy ; 
Hither, thither, as tempest-floods, 
Over the death-circled City. 

Flying, saw I, through heat and through 
Gloom and glare of that fire-ocean. 
Shapes of Gods in their wrathfulness, 
Stalking grim, fierce and terrible. 
Giant-high, through the luridly 
Flame-dyed dusk of that vapour. 
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Did I see it, or was it but 
Terror of heart that fashioned 
Forms so affrighting ? Know can I 
Never : hut here that I view this 
Horrible Thing with my own eyes, 
This of a surety believe I : 
Yea, I could clutch *t in my fingers, 
Did not, from Shape so dangerous, 
Eear at a distance keep me. 

Which of old Phorcys' 
Daughters then art thou? 
For I compare thee to 
That generation. 
Art thou belike of the Graise, 
Gray-bom, one eye and one tooth 
Using alternate. 
Child or descendant 1 

Darest thou. Haggard, 
Close by such beauty, 
*Fore the divine glance of 
Phoebus display thee ? 
Eut display as it pleases thee ; 
For the ugly he heedeth not, 
As his bright eye yet never did 
Look on a shadow. 

But us mortals, alas for it I 
Law of Destiny burdens us 
With the unspeakable eye-sorrow 
Which such a sight, unblessed, detestable, 
Doth in lovers of beauty awaken. 

!N"ay then, hear, since thou shamelessly 
Com*st forth fronting us, hear only 
Curses, hear all manner of threatenings. 
Out of the scornful lips of the happier 
That were made by the Deities. 
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PHOROTAS. 

Old is the saw, "but high, and true remains its sense, 

That Shame and Beauty ne'er, together hand in hand, 

"Were seen pursue their journey over the earth's green path. 

Deep-rooted dwells an ancient hatred in these two ; 

So that wherever, on their way, one haps to meet 

The other, each on its adversary turns its hack; 

Then hastens forth the faster on its separate road ; 

Shame all in sorrow, Beauty pert and light of mood ; 

Till the hoUow night of Orcus catches it at length, 

If age and wrinkles have not tamed it long hefore. 

So you, ye wantons, wafted hither from strange lands, 

I find in tumult, like the cranes' hoarse jingling flight. 

That over our heads, in long-drawn cloud, sends down 

Its creaking gabhle, and tempts the silent wanderer that he look 

Aloft at them a moment : hut they go their way, 

And he goes his ; so also wiU it be with us. 

Who then are ye, that here, in Bacchanalian wise, 

like drunk ones, ye dare uproar at this Palace-gate ? 

Who then are ye, that at the Stewardess of the King's House 

Ye howl, as at the moon the crabbed brood of dogs ? 

Think ye 'tis hid from me what manner of thing ye are ? 

Ye war-begotten, fight-bred, feather-headed crew! 

Lascivious crew, seducing as seduced, that waste. 

In rioting, alike the soldier's and the burgher's strength ! 

Here seeing you gathered, seems as a cicada-swarm 

Had lighted, covering the herbage of the fields. 

Consumers ye of other's thrift, ye greedy-mouthed 

Quick squanderers of fruits men gain by tedious toil ; 

Cracked market-ware, stol'n, bought, and bartered troop of slaves 1 

We have thought it right to give so much of these sin- 
gular expositions and altercations, in the words, as far as 
might be, of the parties themselves ; happy could we, in 
any measure, have transfused the broad, yet rich and chaste 
simplicity of these long iambics ; or imitated the tone, as we 
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have done the metre, of that choral song; its nide e 
nesa, and tortuous, awkward-looting, artless strength, as we 
have done its dactyls and anapasBta. The task was no easy 
one ; and we remain, as might have been expected, little 
contented with our efforts ; having, indeed, nothing to boast 
of, except a sincere fidelity to the original. If the reader, 
through such distortion, can obtain any glimpse of Helena 
itself, he will not only pardon us, but thank ue. To our 
own miuds, at least, there is everywhere a strange, piquant, 
quite peculiar chann in these imitattons of the old Grecian 
Btyle : a dash of the ridiculous, if we might say so, is blended 
with the sublime, yet blended with it softly, and only to 
temper its austerity ; for often, so graphic is the delineation, 
we could almost feel as if a vista were opened through the 
long gloomy distance of ages, and we, with our modem 
eyes and modern levity, beheld afar of^ in clear light, the 
very figm-es of that old grave time ; saw them again living 
in their old antiquarian costume and environment, and heard 
them audibly discom-se in a dialect which had long been dead. 
Of all this no man is more master than Goethe : as a 
modem-antique, his Iphigenie must be considered unrivalled 
in poetry. A similar thoroughly classical spirit will be found 
in this First Part of Helena ; yet the manner of the two 
pieces is essentially different. Here, we should say, we 
are more reminded of Sophocles, perhaps of ^schylus, than 
of Euripides : it is more rugged, copious, energetic, inarti- 
£cial ; a still more ancient style. How very primitive, for 
instance, are Helena and Phorcyas in their whole deports 
ment here I How fi'ank and downright in speech ; above 
all, how minute and specific ; no glimpse of ' philosophical 
culture ;' no such thing as a ' general idea ;' thus, every dif- 
ferent object eeema a new unknown one, and requires to be 
separately stated. In like manner, what can be more honest 
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and edifying than the chant of the Chorus ? With what 
inimitable naivetS they recur to the sack of Troy, and endea- 
vour to convince themselves that they do actually see this 
* horrible Thing;' then lament the law of Destiny which 
dooms them to such * unspeakable eye-sorrow ;' and, finally, 
break forth into sheer cursing; to aU which Phorcyas ans- 
wers in the like free and pWpoken fashion. 

But to our story. This hard-tempered and so dreadfully 
ugly old lady, the reader cannot help suspecting, at first 
sight, to be some cousin-german of Mephistopheles, or indeed 
that great Actor of all Work himself; which latter suspicion 
the devilish nature of the beldame, by degrees, confirms into 
a moral certainty. There is a sarcaetic maUce in the ' wise 
old Stewardess' which cannot be mistaken. Meanwhile the 
Chorus and the beldame indulge still farther in mutual 
abuse; she upbraidmg them with their giddiness and wan- 
ton disposition; they chanting unabatedly her extreme de- 
ficiency in personal charms. Helena, however, interposes ; 
and the old Gorgon, pretending that she has not till now 
recognised the stranger to be her Mistress, smooths herself 
into gentleness, afiects the greatest humihty, and even ap- 
peals to her for protection against the insolence of these 
young ones. But wicked Phorcyas is only waiting her 
opportunity; still neither unwilling to woimd, nor afraid 
to strike. Helena, to expel some unpleasant vapours of 
doubt, is reviewing her past history, in concert with Phor- 
cyas; and observes, that the latter had been appointed 
Stewardess by Menelaus, on his return from his Cretan ex- 
pedition to Sparta. No sooner is Sparta mentioned, than 
the crone, with an officious air of helping-out the story, 
adds: 

Which thou forsookest, IHon's tower-encircled town 
Preferring, and the unexhausted joys of Love. 
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HELENA. 

Eemind me not of joys; an ail-too heavy woe's 
Infinitude soon followed, crushing hreast and heart 

PHOROYAS. 

But I have heard thou livest on earth a double life ; 
In IHon seen, and seen the while in Egypt too. 

HELENA. 

Confound not so the weakness of my weary sense : 
Here even, who or what I am, I know it not. 

PjaOBOYAS. 

Then I have heard how, from the hoUow Eealm of Shades, 
Achilles too did fervently unite himself to thee ; 
Thy earlier love reclaiming, spite of all Fate's laws. 

HELENA. 

To him the Vision, I a Vision joined myself : 
It was a dream, the very words may teach us this. 
But I am faint ; and to myself a Vision grow. 

[Sinks into the arms of one division of the Chorus. 

CHORUS. 

Silence ! silence ! 
Evil-eyed, evil-tongued, thou ! 
Through so shriveUed-up, one-tooth'd a 
Mouth, what good can come from that 
Throat of horrors detestable 



— ^In which style they continue musically rating her, till 
^Helena has recovered, and again stands in the middle of 
*• the chorus ;' when Phorcyas, with the most wheedling air, 
hastens to greet her, in a new sort of verse, as if nothing 
whatever had happened : 

PHOROYAS. 

Issues forth from passing cloud the sun of this bright day : 
If when veil'd she so could charm us, now her beams in splendour 
blind. 
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As the world doth look before thee, in such gentle wise thou look'st. 
Let them call me so unlovely, what is lovely know I welL 

HELENA. 

Come so wavering from the Void which in that faintness circled me, 
Glad I were to rest again a space ; so weary are my limbs. 
Yet it well becometh queens, all mortals it becometh well. 
To possess their hearts in patience, and await what can betide. 

PHOBCYAS. 

Whilst thou standest in thy greatness, in thy beauty here, 
Says thy look that thou commandest : what command'st thou ? Speak 

it out. 

HELENA. 

To conclude your quarrel's idle loitering be prepared : 
Haste, arrange the Sacrifice the King commanded mo. 

PHOROYAS. 

All is ready in the Palace, bowl and tripod, sharp-ground axe ; 
For besprinkling, for befuming : now the Victim let us see. 

HELENA. 

This the King appointed not. 

PHOROYAS. 

Spoke not of this 1 word of woe ! 

HELENA. 

What strange sorrow overpowers thee 1 

PHOROYAS. 

Queen, 'tis thou he meant. 

HELENA. 
PHOROYAS. 

And these. 

CHORUS. 

woe ! woe ! 

PHOROYAS. 

Thou fallest by the axe's stroke. 
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HELENA. 

Horrible, yet look'd for : hapless I ! 

PHOROTAS. 

Ineyitable seems it me. 

CHORUS. 

Ah, and us ? What will become of us 1 

PHOROTAS. 

She dies a noble death : 
Ye, on the high Beam within that bears the raftera and the roof, 
As in birding-time so many woodlarks, in a row, shall sprawL 

[Helena and Charus stand astounded and ten'orstrucJc ; 
in esypresdvey well-concerted grouping. 

Poor spectres ! — All like frozen statues there ye stand, 
In fright to leave the Day which not belongs to you. 
No man or spectre, more than you, is fond to quit 
The Upper light ; yet rescue, respite finds not one : 
All know it, all believe it, few delight in it. 
Enough, 'tis over with you ! And so let's to work. 

How the cursed old beldame enjoys the agony of these 
poor Shades ; nay, we suspect, she is laughing in her sleeve 
at the very Classicism of this Drama, which she herself has 
contrived, and is even now helping to enact 1 Observe, she 
has quitted her octameter trochaics again, and taken to plain 
blank verse ; a sign, perhaps, that she is getting weary of 
the whole Classical concern 1 But however this may be, she 
now claps her hands; whereupon certain distorted dwarf 
figures appear at the door, and, with great speed and agility, 
at her order, bring forth the sacrificial apparatus ; on which 
she fails not to descant demonstratively, explaining the pur- 
pose of the several articles as they are successively fitted 
up before her. Here is the * gold-homed altar,' the *axe 
glittering over its silver edge ;' then there must be * water- 
urns to wash the black blood's defilement,* and a * predoua 
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mat' to kneel on, for the victim is to be beheaded queenlike* 
On all hands, mortal horror I But Phorcyas hints darkly 
that there is still a way of escape left ; this, of course, every 
one is in deepest eagerness to learn. Here, one would think, 
she might for once come to the point without digression: 
but Phorcyas has her own way of stating a fact. She thus 
commences : 

PHOBCTAS. 

Whoso, collecting store of wealth, at home abides 
To parget in due season his high dwelling's walls, 
And prudent guard his roof from inroad of the rain, 
With him, through long still years of life, it shall be well. 
But he who lightly, in his folly, bent to rove. 
Oversteps with wandering foot his threshold's sacred line, 
WiU find, at his return, the ancient place indeed 
Still there, but else all altered, if not overthrown. 

HELENA. 

Why these trite saws 1 Thou wert to teach us, not reprove. 

PHOBCTAS. 

Historical it is, is nowise a reproof. 

Sea-roving, steer'd King Menelaus brisk from bay to bay ; 

Descended on all ports and isles, a plundering foe, 

And still came back with booty, which yet moulders here. 

Then by the walls of Dion spent he ten long years ; 

How many in his homeward voyage were hard to know. 

Eut all this while how stands it here with Tyudarus* 

High house 1 How stands it with his own domains around 1 

HELENA. 

Is love of railing, then, so interwoven with thee, 

That thus, except to chide, thou canst not move thy Ups ? 

PHOBCTAS. 

So many years forsaken stood the mountain glen, 

Which, north from Sparta, towards the ligher land ascends 

Eehind Taygetus ; where, as yet a merry brook. 
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Eurotas gurgles on, and then, along our Vale, 

In separate streams abroad outflowing feeds your Swans. 

There, backwards in the rocky hills, a daring race 

Have fix*d themselves, forth issuing fix)m Cimmerian Mght ; 

An ineicpugnable stronghold have piled aloft, 

From which they harry land and people as they please. 

HELENA. 

How could they? Ail impossible it seems to me. 

PHOEOYAS. 

Enough of time they had : *tis haply twenty years. 

HELENA. 

Is One the Master 1 Are there Eobbers many ; leagued ? 

PHOROTAB. 

Not Eobbers these : yet many, and the Master One. 
Of him I say no ill, though hither too he came. 
What might not he have took ? yet did content himself 
With some small Present, so he called it, Tribute not. 

HELENA. 

How looks he ? 

PHOROTAS. 

Nowise ill ! To me he pleasant look'd. 
A jocund, gallant, hardy, handsome man it is, 
And rational in speech, as of the Greeks are few. 
We call the folk Barbarian ; yet I question much 
If one there be so cruel, as at Ilion 
Full many of our best heroes man-devouring were. 
I do respect his greatness, and confide in h\m. 
And for his Tower ! this with your own eyes ye should see : 
Another thing it is than clumsy boulder-work. 
Such as our Fathers, nothing scrupling, huddled up, 
Cyclopean, and like Cyclops-builders, one rude crag 
On other rude crags tumbling : in that ToVr of theirs 
'Tis plumb and level all, and done by square and rule. 
Look on it from without ! HeaVnward it soars on high, 
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So straight, so tiglit of joint, and mirror-smooth as steel : 

To clamber there — ^Nay, even your very Thought slides down. 

And then, within, such courts, broad spaces, all around, 

With masonry encompass'd of every sort and use : 

There have ye arches, archlets, pillars, pillarlets, 

Balconies, galleries, for looking out and in, 

And coats of arms. 

CHORUS. 

Of arms ? What mean'st thou 1 

PHOBOTAS. 

Ajaxbore 
A twisted Snake on his Shield, as ye yourselves have seen. 
The Seven also before Thebes bore carved work 
Each on his Shield ; devices rich and full of sense : 
There saw ye moon and stars of the nightly heaven's vault, 
And goddesses, and heroes, ladders, torches, swords, 
And dangerous tools, such as in storm o'erfall good towns. 
Escutcheons of like sort our heroes also bear : 
There see ye lions, eagles, claws besides, and bills. 
Then bufifalo-homs, and wings, and roses, peacock-tails ; 
And bandelets, gold and black and silver, blue and red. 
Suchlike are there hung up in Halls, row after row ; 
In halls, so large, so lofty, boundless as the World ; 
There might ye dance 1 

CHORUS. 

Ha ! Tell us, are there dancers there ? 

PHORCYAS. 

The best on earth I A golden-hair'd, fresh, younker band, 
They breathe of youth ; Paris alone so breath'd when to 
Our Queen he came too near. 

HELENA. 

Thou quite dost lose 
The tenor of thy story : say me thy last word. 

PHORCYAS. 

Thyself wilt say it : say in earnest, audibly. Yes ! 
Next moment, I surround thee with that Tow*r. 
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The step is questionable : for is not this Phorcyae a per- 
son of the most suspicious character ; or rather, is it not 
certain that sho is a Turk in grain, and will, almost of a 
surety, go how it may, turn good into bad? And yet, what 
is to be done? A tnunpet, said to be that of Menelaus, 
sounds in the distance ; at which the Chorus shrink together 
in increased terror. Phorcyas coldly reminds them of Dei- 
phobus with his slit nose, as a Bmall token of Menelaus' turn 
of thinking on these matters ; euppoeea, boweTer, that there 
is now nothing for it but to wait the issue, and die with 
propriety. Helena has no wish to die, either with propriety 
or impi-opriety; she pronounces, though with a faltering 
resolve, the definitive Yes. A burst of joy breaks from the 
Chorus; thick fog rises all round; in the midst of which, as 
we learn from their wild tremulous chaut, they feel them- 
Klves hurried through the air: Eurotas is swept from sight, 
ind the cry of its Swans fades ominously away in the dis- 
jico ; for now, as wo suppose, ' Tyndams' high House,' 
Kfritb all its appendages, is rushing back into the depths of 
ihe Past; old Lacedwmon has again become new Misitra; 
oly Taygetus, with another name, remains unchanged : and 
Aie King of Rivers feeds among his sedges quite a different 
liace of Swans from those of Lcdal The mist is passing 
a,way, but yet, to the horror of the Chorus, no clear day- 
light returns. Dim masses rise round them : Phorcyas has 
■vanished. Is it a castle ? la it a cavern ? They find them- 
s in the ' Interior Com-t of the Tower, surrounded with 
1 fantastic buildings of the Middle Ages I' 

It hitherto, we have moved along, with considerable 

aivenience, over ground singular enough indeed, yet, the 

nature of it once imderstood, affording firm footing and no 

unpleasant scenery, we come now to a strange mixed ele- 

TOL. VI. (Miso. voL 1.) P 
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ment, in whicli it seems as if neither walking, swinmiing, 
nor even flying, could rightly avail us. We have cheerfully 
admitted, and honestly believed, that Helena and her CShorus 
were Shades; but now they appear to be changing into 
mere Ideas, mere Metaphors, or poetic Thoughts! Faust 
too — for hey as every one sees, must be lord of this Fortress 
— ^is a much-altered man since we last met him. Nay some- 
times we could fancy he were only acting a part on this occa- 
sion; were a mere mummer, representing not so much his 
own natural personality, as some shadow and impersonation 
of his history; not so much his own Faustship, as the Tra- 
dition of Faust's adventures, and the Genius of the People 
among whom this took its rise. For, indeed, he has strange 
gifts of flying through the air, and living, in apparent friend- 
ship and contentment, with mere Eidolons ; and, being ex- 
cessively reserved withal, he becomes not a little enigmatic. 
In fact, our whole * Interlude' changes its character at this 
point: the Greek style passes abruptly into the Spanish; 
at one bound we have left the Seven before Thebes, and got 
into the Vida es Sumo. The action, too, becomes more and 
more typical ; or rather, we should say, half-typical ; for it 
will neither hold rightly together as allegory nor as matter 
of fact. 

Thus do we see ourselves hesitating on the verge of a 
wondrous region, * neither sea nor good dry land;' fiill of 
shapes and musical tones, but all dim, fluctuating, unsub- 
stantial, chaotic. Danger there is that the critic may require 
' both oar and sail ;' nay, it will be well if, like that other 
great Traveller, he meet not some vast vacuity, where, all 
unawares, 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drop 
Ten thousand fathom deep .... 
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The strong reliuff of some tmanltuona cloud, 
Instinct with fire aiid nitre, Imrry him 
As many miles aloft .... 

— ^Meaning, probably, that he ia to bo 'blown-up' by non- 
plused and jnetly exasperated Eeview-reviewere I — Never- 
theless, unappalled by these possibilities, we venture forward 
into this impalpable Limbo ; and must endeavour to render 
Buch account of tho ' Bensible species' and ' ghosts of defunct 
bodies' we may meet there, as shall be moderately satisfae- 
tory to tho reader. 

In the little Notice from the Author, quoted above, we 
were bid specially observe in what way and manner Faust 
would presume to court this World-beauty. We must say, 
his style of gallantry seems to us of the most chivalrous and 
high-flown descriptiou, if indeed it is not a little etiphuiatic. 
In their own eyes, Helena and her Chorus, encircled in this 
Gothic court, appear, for eomo minutes, no better than 
captives ; but, suddenly issuing from galleries and portals, 
and descending the stairs in stately procession, are seen a 
lerous suite of Pages, whose gay habiHments and red 
iwny cheeks are greatly admired by the Chorus : these 
with them a tlirone and canopy, with footstools and 
Ions, and every other necessary apparatus of royalty; 
the portable machine, as we gather from the Chorus, is soon 
put together; and Helena, being reverently beckoned into 
the same, is thus forthwith constituted Sovereign of the 
whole Establishment. To herself such royalty still seems a 
little dubious ; but no sooner have the Pages, in long train, 
iairly descended, than ' Faust appears above, on the stairs, 
in knightly com-t-di-cBa of the Midtlle Ages, and with deH- 
berate dignity comes down,' astonishing the poor ' feather- 
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headed' Chorus with the gracefuhiess of his deportment and 
his more than human beauty. He leads with him a culprit 
in fetters ; and, by way of introduction, explains to Helena 
that this man, Lynceus, has deserved death by his miscon- 
duct; but that to her, as Queen of the Castle, must apper- 
tain the right of dooming or of pardoning him. The crime 
of Lynceus is, indeed, of an extraordinary nature : he was 
Warder of the tower ; but now, though gifted, as his name 
imports, with the keenest vision, he has failed in warning 
Faust that so august a visitor was approaching, and thus 
occasioned the most dreadful breach of politeness. Lynceus 
pleads guilty: quick-sighted as a lynx, in usual cases, he has 
been blinded with excess of light, in this instance. While 
looking towards the orient at the * course of morning,' he 
noticed a *sun rise wonderfully in the south,' and, all his 
senses taken captive by such surprising beauty, he no longer 
knew his right hand from his left, or could move a limb, or 
utter a word, to announce her arrival. Under these peculiar 
circumstances, Helena sees room for extending the royal 
prerogative; and after expressing unfeigned regret at this 
so fatal influence of her charms over the whole male sex, 
dismisses the Warder with a reprieve. We must beg our 
readers to keep an eye on this Innamorato ; for there may 
be meaning in him. Here is the pleading, which produced 
so fine an eflfect, given in his own words : 

Let me kneel and let me "view her, 
Let me live, or let me die, 
Slave to this high woman, truer 
Than a bondsman born, am L 

Watching o'er the course of morning, 
Eastward, as I mark it run. 
Rose there, all the sky adorning, 
Strangely in the south a sun. 
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Draws my look towards those places, 
!N'ot the valley, not the height, 
'Not the earth's or heaven's spaces ; 
She alone the queen of light. 

Eyesight truly hath heen lent me, 
Like the lynx on highest tree ; 
Boots not ; for amaze hath shent me : 
Do I dream, or do I see ? 

Knew I aught ; or could I ever 
Think of toVr or holted gate ? 
Vapours waver, vapours sever. 
Such a goddess comes in state ! 

Eye and heart I must surrender 
Drown'd as in a radiant sea ; 
That high creature with her splendour 
Blinding all hath hlinded me. 

I forgot the warder's duty ; 
Trumpet, challenge, word of call : 
Chain me, threaten : sure this Beauty 
Stills thy anger, saves her thrall. 

Save him accordingly she did: but no sooner is he dismissed, 
and Faust has made a remark on the multitude of * arrows' 
which she is darting forth on all sides, than Lynceus returns 
in a still madder humour. * Eeenter Lynceus with a Chest, 
and Men carrying other Chests behind him.' 

LYNCEUS. 

Thou see'st me, Queen, again advance. 
The wealthy hegs of thee one glance ; 
He look'd at thee, and feels e'er since 
As beggar poor, and rich as prince. 

What was I erst 1 What am I grown ? 
What have I meant, or done, or known? 
What hoots the sharpest force of eyes ? 
Back from thy throne it baffled flies. 
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From Eastward marclimg came we on, 
And soon the West was lost and won : 
A long broad army forth, we pass'd, 
The foremost knew not of the last. 

The first did fall, the second stood, 
The third hew'd-in with falchion good ; 
And still the next had prowess more, 
Forgot the thousands slain before. 

"We stormed along, we rushed apace, 
The masters we from place to place; 
And where I lordly ruled today, 
Tomorrow another did rob and slay. 

We look'd ; our choice was quickly made ; 
This snatch'd with him the fairest maid, 
That seized the steer for burden bent, 
The horses aU and sundry went. 

But I did love apart to spy 
The rarest things could meet the eye : 
Whatever in others' hands I saw, 
That was for me but chaff and straw. 

For treasures did I keep a look, 
My keen eyes pierc'd to every nook ; 
Into all pockets I could see, 
Transparent each strong-box to me. 

And heaps of Gold I gained this way. 
And precious Stones of clearest ray : — 
ITow Where's the Diamond meet to shine 1 
'Tis meet alone for breast like thine. 

So let the Pearl from depths of sea. 
In curious stringlets wave on thee : 
The Euby for some covert seeks, 
Tb paled by redness of thy cheeks. 
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And so tlie richest treasure's brought 
Before thy throne, as hest it ought ; 
Beneath thy feet here let me lay 
The fruit of many a bloody fray. 

So many chests we now do bear ; 
More chests I have, and finer ware : 
Think me but to be near thee worth, 
Whole treasure-vaults I empty forth. 

Por scarcely art thou hither sent. 
All hearts and wills to thee are bent ; 
Our riches, reason, strength we must 
Before the loveliest lay as dust. 

All this I reckoned great, and mine, 
Now small I reckon it, and thine. 
I thought it worthy, high and good ; 
'Tis nought, poor and misunderstood. 

So dwindles what my glory was, 
A heap of mown and withered grass : 
What worth it had, and now does lack, 
O, with one kind look, give it back I 

FAUST. 

Away ! away ! take back the bold-eam'd load, 
Not blam'd indeed, but also not rewarded. 
Hers is already whatsoe'er our Tower 
Of costliness conceals. Go heap me treasures 
On treasures, yet with order : let the blaze 
Of pomp unspeakable appear ; the ceilings 
Gem-fretted, shine like skies ; a Paradise 
Of lifeless life create. Before her feet 
Unfolding quick, let floVry carpet roll 
Itself from flow'ry carpet, that her step 
May light on softness, and her eye meet nought 
But splendour blinding only not the Gods. 
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LYNCEUS. 

Small is what our Lord doth, say ; 
Servants do it ; 'tis hut play : 
For o'er all we do or dream 
Will this Beauty reign supreme. 
Is not all our host grown tame 1 
Every sword is hlunt and lame. 
To a form of such a mould 
Sun himself is dull and cold 
To the richness of that face, 
What is heauty, what is grace, 
Loveliness we saw or thought 1 
All is empty, all is nought. 

And herewith exit Lynceus, and we see no more of himl 
We have said that we thought there might be method in 
this madness. Li fact, the allegorical, or at least fantastic 
and figurative, character of the whole action is growing 
more and more decided every moment. Helena,, we must 
conjectm*e, is, in the com*se of this her real historical in- 
trigue with Faust, to present, at the same time, some dim 
adumbration of Grecian Art, and its flight to the Northern 
Nations, when driven by stress of War firom its own country. 
Faust's Tower will, in this case, afford not only a conve- 
nient station for lifting blackmail over the neighbouring dis- 
trict, but a cunning, though vague and fluctuating, emblem 
of the Product of Teutonic Mind ; the Science, Art, Listitu- 
tions of the Northmen, of whose Spirit and Genius he him- 
self may in some degree become the representative. In this 
way the extravagant homage and admiration paid to Helena 
are not without their meaning. The manner of her arrival, 
enveloped as she was in thick clouds, and frightened on- 
wards by hostile trumpets, may also have more or less pro- 
priety. And who is Lynceus, the mad Watchman? We 
cannot but suspect him of being a Schoolman Philosopher, 
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School PhiloBophy itself, in disguise ; and that this ■won- 
derful ' march' of his haa a covert allusion to the great 
march of intellect,' which did march in those old ages, 
though only ' at ordinary time.' We observe, the military, 
le after the other, all fell; for discoverers, like other men, 
mat die ; but ' still the next had prowess more,' and forgot 
the thousands that had sunk in clearing the way for him. 
However, Lynceus, in hia love of plunder, did not take 'ths 
fairest maid,' nor ' the steer' fit for burden, but rather jewels 
and other rare articles of value ; in which qiiest his high 
power of eyesight proved of great seivice to him. Better 
had it been, perhaps, to have done as others did, and seized 
f-'the fairest maid,' or even the ' steei-' fit for burden, or one 
if the 'horses' which were in such request: for, when he 
cfuitted practical Science and the philosophy of Life, and 
addicted himself to curious subtleties and Metaphysical 
crotchets, what did it avail him? At the fii'St glance of 
the Grecian beauty, he found tliat it was ' nought, poor and 
misunderstood.' Hie extraordinary obacm-ation of vision on 
Helena's approach; hia narrow escape from death, on that 
icount, at the hands of Faust; his pardon by the fair Greek; 
BTibsejjuent magnanimous offer to her, and discourse with 
master on the subject, — might give rise to various con- 
lerationB. But we mnst not loiter, questioning the strange 
.dowa of that strange country, who, besides, are apt to 
one. Oxu- nearest business is to get across it: we 
proceed. 
Whoever or whatever Faust and Helena may be, they 
are evidently fast rising into high favoiu- with each other ; 
as indeed, from so generous a gallant, and so fair a dame, 
■was to bo anticipated. She invites him to sit with her 
the throne, so inatantaneotiely acquired by force of her 
to which gi-aceful proposal he, after kisBing her 
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hand in knightly wise, fails not to accede. The courtship 
now advances apace, Helena admires the dialect of Lyn- 
cens, and how * one word seemed to kiss the other/ — ^for the 
Warder, as we saw, speaks in doggrel ; and she cannot but 
wish that she also had somd such talent. Faust assures her 
that nothing is more easy than this same practice of rhyme: 
it is but speaking right from the heart, and the rest follows 
of course. Withal he proposes that they should make a trial 
of it themselves. The experiment succeeds to mutual satis- 
faction : for not only can they two build the lofty rhyme in 
concert, with all convenience, but, in the course of a page 
or two of such crambo, many love-tokens come to light ; nay 
we find by the Chorus that the wooing has well-nigh reached 
a happy end : at least, the two are * sitting near and nearer 

* each other, — shoulder on shoulder, knee by knee, band in 

* hand, they are swaying over the throne's up- cushioned 
' lordliness;' which, surely, are promising symptoms. 

Such ill-timed dalliance is abruptly disturbed by the en- 
trance of Phorcyas, now, as ever, a messenger of evil, with 
malignant tidings that Menelaus is at hand, with his whole 
force, to storm the Castle, and ferociously avenge his new 
injuries. An immense * explosion of signals from the towers, 

* of trumpets, clarions, military music, and the march of nu- 

* merous armies,' confirms the news. Faust, however, treats 
the matter coolly ; chides the unceremonious trepidation of 
Phorcyas, and summons his men of war; who accordingly 
enter, steel-clad, in military pomp, and quitting their bat- 
talions, gather round him to take his orders. In a wild 
Pindaric ode, delivered with due emphasis, he directs them 
not so much how they are to conquer Menelaus, whom doubt- 
less he knows to be a sort of dream, as how they are re- 
spectively to manage and partition the Country they shall 
hereby acquire. Germanus is to have the * bays of Corinth ;' 
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while ' Achaia, with its hundi-ed cltiUs,' ie recommended to 
tho care of Goth ; the host of tlie Frauka muet go towarda 
Elis ; Meeeene ie to be the Saxon's share ; and Nermann 
IB to clear the seas, and make Argolis great. Sparta, how- 
ever, is to continue the territory of Helena, and be queen 
■*nd patroness of these inferior Dukedoms. In all this, are 
■we to traco some faint changeful shadow of the National 
Character, and respective Intellectual Performance of the 
several Eiu-opean tribes ? Or, perhaps, of the real History 
of the Middle Ages ; the irruption of the nort-hem swarms, 
isBiiiug, like Faust and hie air-wai-riors, 'from Cimmerian 
Night,' and spreading over so many fair regional Perhaps 
i of both, and of more; perhaps properly of neither: for the 
whole has a chameleon character, changing hue as we 
look on it. However, be this as it may, the Chorus can- 
mot sufficiently admire Fauet'e strategic faculty; and the 
troops march off, without speech indeed, but evidently in 
the highest spirits. He himself concludes with another 
rapid dithyrambic, describing the Peninsula of Greece, or 
rather, perhaps, tj-pically the Eegion of true Poesy, ' kissed 
•liy the sea-waters,' and 'knit to the last mountain-branch' 
iiaf the firm land. There is a wild glowing fire in these two 
a musical indistinctness, yet enveloping a rugged, 
len sense, which, wore the gift of rhyme so common as 
inst thinks it, we should have pleasure in presenting to 
readers. Again and again we think of Calderon and 
lAfe a Dream. 

Faust, as he resumes his seat by Helena, observes that 

she is sprung from the highest gods, and belongs to the 

first world alone.' It is not meet that bolted towers should 

icirele her; and near by Sparta, over the hills, 'Arcadia 

looms in eternal strength of youth, a blissful abode for 

lem two.' ' Let thrones pass into groves ; Arcadian-free 
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be such feUcity 1' No sooner said tlian done. Our Fortress, 
we suppose, rushes asunder like a Palace of Air, for ^ihe 

* scene altogether changes. A series of Grottoes now are shttt-in 

* 6y close Bowers. Shady Grove, to the foot of the Rocks which 

* encircle the place. Faust aiid Helena are not seen. The Cho- 

* rus, scattered around, lie sleeping.' 

In Arcadia, the business grows wilder than ever. Phor- 
cyas, who has now become wonderfully civil, and, notwith- 
sta^ding her ugliness, stands on the bes.t footing with the 
poor light-headed cicada-swarm of a Chorus, awakes them 
to hear and see the wonders that have happened so shortly. 
It appears too, that there are certain * Bearded Ones' (we 
suspect. Devils) waiting with anxiety, * sitting watchful there 
below,' to see the issue of this extraordinary transaction; 
but of these Phorcyas gives her silly women no hint Vhat- 
ever. She tells them, in glib phrase, what great things are 
in the wind. Faust and Helena have been happier than 
mortals in these grottoes. Phorcyas, who was in waiting, 
gradually glided away, seeking * roots, moss and rinds,' on 
household duty bent, and so * they two remained alone.' 

CHORUS. 

Talk'st as if within those grottoes lay whole tracts of country, 
Wood and meadow, rivers, lakes : what tales thou palm'st on us ! 

PHORCYAS. 

Sure enough, ye foolish creatures ! These are unexplored recesses ; 

Hall runs out on hall, spaces there on spaces : these I musing traced. 

But at once reechoes from within a peal of laughter : 

Peeping iq, what is it 1 Leaps a boy from Mother's breast to Father's, 

From the Father to the Mother : such a fondling, such a dandling, 

Foolish Love's caressing, teasing ; cry of jest, and shriek of pleasure, 

In their turn do stun me quite. 

Naked, without wiags a Genius, Faun iq humour without coarseness. 

Springs he sportful on the ground ; but the ground reverberating, 
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Darts him up to airy heights ; and at the third, the second gambol, 
Touches he the vaulted Eoof. 

Frightened cries the Mother : Bound away, away, and as thou pleasest. 
But, my Son, beware of Flying ; wings nor power of flight are thine. 
And the Father thus advises : In the Earth resides the virtue 
Which so fast doth send thee upwards ; touch but with thy toe the 

surface. 
Like the Earthborn, old Antaeus, straightway thou art strong again. 
And so skips he hither, thither, on these jagged rocks ; from summit 
Still to summit, all about, like stricken ball rebounding, springs. 

But at once in cleft of some rude cavern sinking has he vanished. 
And so seems it we have lost him. Mother mourning, Father cheers 

her; 
Shrug my shoulders I, and look about me. But again, behold what 

vision ! 
Are there treasures lying here concealed? There he is again, and 

garments 
Glittering, flower-bestriped has on. 

Tassels waver from his arms, about his bosom flutter breast-knots, 
In his hand the golden Lyre ; whoUy like a little Phoebus, 
Steps he hght of heart upon the beetling cliffs : astonished stand we, 
And the Parents, in their rapture, fly into each other^s arms. 
For what glittering's that about his head? Were hard to say what 

glitters. 
Whether Jewels and gold, or Flame of all-subduing strength of soul. 
And with such a bearing moves he, in himself this boy announces 
Future Master of aU Beauty, whom the Melodies Eternal 
Do inform through every fibre ; and forthwith so shall ye hear him. 
And forthwith so shall ye see him, to your uttermost amazement. 

The Chorus suggest, in their simplicity, that this elastic 
little urchin may have some relationship to the *Son of 
Maia,' who, in old times, vsrhisked himself so nimbly out of 
his swaddling-clothes, and stole the * Sea-ruler's trident' and 
* Hephaestos' tongs,' and various other articles, before he was 
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well span-long. But Phorcyas declares all this to be super- 
annuated fable, unfit for modem uses. And now 'a heavr 

* tiful purely melodious music of stringed instruments resounds 
^ from the Cave. All listen, and soon appear deeply moved. 

* It continues playing in full tone;^ while Euphorion, in per- 
son, makes his appearance, Hn the costume above described; 
larger of stature, but no less frolicsome and tuneful. 

Our readers are aware that this Euphorion, the offspring 
of Northern Character wedded to Grecian Culture, frisks it 
here not without reference to Modem Poesy, which had a 
birth so precisely similar. Sorry are we that we cannot 
follow him through these fine warblings and trippings on 
the light fantastic toe: to our ears there is a quick, pure, 
smaU-toned music in them, as perhaps of elfin bells when 
the Queen of Faery rides by moonlight. It is, in truth, 
a graceful emblematic dance, this little life of Euphorion ; 
ftdl of meanings and half-meanings. The history of Poetry, 
traits of individual Poets ; the Troubadours, the Three Ita- 
lians; glimpses of all things, full vision of nothing! — 
Euphorion grows rapidly, and passes from one pursuit to 
another. Quitting his boyish gambols, he takes to dancing 
and romping with the Chorus ; and this in a style of tumult 
which rather dissatisfies Faust. The wildest and coyest 
of these damsels he seizes with avowed intent of snatching 
a kiss ; but, alas, she resists, and, still more singular, ^flashes 
up in flame into the air / inviting him, perhaps in mockery, 
to follow her, and * catch his vanished purpose.' Euphorion 
shakes-off the remnants of the flame, and now, in a wilder 
humour, mounts on the crags, begins to talk of courage and 
battle ; higher and higher he rises, till the Chorus see him 
on the topmost cliff, shining *in harness as for victory:' 
and yet, though at such a distance, they still hear his tones, 
neither is his figure diminished in their eyes ; which indeed. 
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as they observe, always is, and should be, the case with 
* sacred Poesy,' though it mounts heavenward, farther and 
farther, till it * glitter like the fairest star.' But Euphorion's 
life-dance is near ending. From his high peak, he catches 
the sound of war, and fires at it, and longs to mix in it, let 
Chorus and Mother and Father say what they will. 

EUPHOBION. 

And hear ye thunders on the ocean, 

And thunders roll from tower and wall ; 

And host witii host, in fierce commotion. 

See mixing at the trumpet's call. 

And to die in strife 

Is the law of life. 

That is certain once for alL 

HELENA, FAUST, and CHORUS. 

What a horror ! spoken madly ! 
Wilt thou die? Then what must 1 ? 

EUPHOBION. 

Shall I view it, safe and gladly ? 
No ! to share it will I hie. 

HELENA, FAUST, and CHORUS. 

Fatal are such haughty things ; 
War is for the stout. 

EUPHOBION. 

Ha ! — ^and a pair of wings 
Folds itself out ! 
Thither ! I must ! I must 
'Tis my hest to fiy ! 

\He casts himself into the air; his GaiTnents support 

him for a mx)W£nt ; his head radiates, a Train of 

Light follows him. 
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CHORUS. 

Icarus ! earth and dust ! 

O, woe ! thou mount'st too high. 

[A beautiful Youth rushes doum at the feet of the 
Parents; you fancy you recognise in the dead a 
well-known form ;^ hut the bodily part instantly 
disappears; the gold Grownlet mounts like a comet 
to the sky ; Coat, Mantle and Lyre are left lying, 

HELENA and FAUST. 

Joy soon changes to woe, 
And mirth to heaviest moan. 

euphorion's voice {from beneath). 
Let me not to reahns below 
Descend, O mother, alone ! 

The prayer is soon granted. The Chorus chant a dirge over 
the remains, and then : 

HELENA (^0 FAUST). 

A sad old saying proves itself again in me, 
Good hap with heauty hath no long abode. 
So with Love's band is Life's asunder rent : 
Lamenting both, I clasp thee in my arms 
Once more, and bid thee painfully farewelL 
Persephoneia, take my boy, and with him me. 

\She embraces Faust ; her Body melts away ; Gar- 
ment and Veil remain in Ms arms. 



° It is perhaps in reference to this phrase that certain sagacious critics among 
the Germans have hit upon the wonderful discovery of Euphorion being — Lord 
Byron ! A fact, if it is one, which curiously verifies the author*s prediction in this 
l)a8sage. But unhappily, while we fancy we recognise in the dead a well-known 
form, * the bodily part instantly disappears ;' and the keenest critic finds that he 
can see no deeper into a millstone than another man. Some allimon to our "RngUffh 
Poet there is, or may be, here and in the page that precedes and the page that fol- 
lows; but Euphorion is no image of any person; least of all, one would think, of 
George Lord Byron. 
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PHORCTAS {to FAUST). 

Hold fast what now alone remains to thee. 

That Garment quit not. They are tugging there, 

These Demons at the skirt of it ; would fain 

To the Nether Kingdoms take it down. Hold fast ! 

The goddess it is not, whom thou hast lost, 

Yet godlike is it. See thou use aright 

The priceless high bequest, and soar aloft ; 

'T will lift thee away above the common world. 

Far up to -ZEther, so thou canst endure. 

"We meet agaiuy. far, very far from hence. 

\Helend!8 Garments unfold into Clouds, encircle 
Faust, raise him aloft, and float away mth 
him, Phorcyas picks up EuphorioiCs Coat, 
Mantle and Lyre from the ground, comes for- 
ward into the Proscenium, holds these Remains 
aloft, and says : 

Well, fairly found be happily won ! 

'Tis true, the Flame is lost and gone : 

But well for us we have still this stuff 1 

A gala-dress to dub our poets of merit. 

And make guild-brethren snarl and cuff; 

And can't they borrow the Body and Spirit ? 

At least, m lend them Clothes enough. 

\Sits down in the Proscenium at the foot of a pillar. 

The rest of the personages are now speedily disposed 
of. Panthalis, the Leader of the Chorus, and the only one 
of them who has shown any glimmerings of Reason, or 
of aught beyond mere sensitive life, mere love of Plea- 
sure and fear of Pain, proposes that, being now delivered 
from the soul-confusing spell of the * Thessalian Hag,' they 
should forthwith return to Hades, to bear Helena company. 
But none will volunteer with her ; so she goes herself. The 
Chorus have lost their taste for Asphodel Meadows, and 
playing so subordinate a part in Orcus: they prefer abid- 

VOL. VI. (Misc. vol. 1.) Q 
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ing in the Light of Day, though, indeed, under rather pecu- 
liar circumstances; being no longer * Persons,* they say, 
but a kind of Occult Qualities, as we conjecture, and Poetic 
Inspirations, residing in various natural objects. Tims, one 
division become a sort of invisible Hamadryads, and have 
their being in Trees, and their joy in the various move- 
ments, beauties and products of Trees. A second change 
into Echoes ; a third, into the Spirits of Brooks ; and a 
fourth take up their abode in Vineyards, and delight in 
the manufacture of Wine. No sooner have these several 
parties made up their minds, than the Curtain faUs; and 
Phorcyas Hn the Proscenium rises in gigantic size; but steps ' 

* down from her cothurni, lays her Mask and Veil asidCy and 

* shows herself as Mephistopheles, in order, so far as may he 'Mr 

* cessary, to comment on the piece, hy way of Epilogue^ 

Such is Helena, the interlude in Faust. We have all the 
desire in the world to hear Mephisto's Epilogue; but far 
be it from us to take the word out of so gifted a mouth! 
In the way of commentary on Helena, we ourselves have 
little more to add. The reader sees, in general, that Faust 
is to save himself from the straits and fetters of Worldly 
Life in the loftier regions of Art, or in that temper of 
mind by which alone those regions can be reached, and 
permanently dwelt in. Farther also, that this doctrine is 
to be stated emblematically and parabolically ; so that it 
might seem as if, in Goethe's hands, the history of Faust, 
commencing among the realities of every -day existence, 
superadding to these certain spiritual agencies, and passing 
into a more aerial character as it proceeds, may fade away, 
at its termination, into a phantasmagoric.region, where sym- 
bol and thing signified are no longer clearly distinguished ; 
and thus the final result be curiously and significantly indi- 
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cated, rather than directly exhibited. With regard to the 
special purport of Euphorion, Lynceus and the rest, we have 
nothing more to say at present ; nay perhaps we may have 
already said too much. For it must not be forgotten by 
the commentator, and will not, of a surety, be forgotten 
by Mephistopheles, whenever he may please to deliver his 
Epilogue, that Helena is not an Allegory, but aPhantas- 
magory ; not a type of one thing, but a vague fluctuating 
fitful adumbration of many. This is no Picture painted 
on canvas, with mere material colours, and steadfastly abid- 
ing our scrutiny; but rather it is like the Smoke of a 
Wizard's Caldron, in which, as we gaze on its flickering 
tints and wild splendours, thousands of strangest shapes 
tmfold themselves, yet no one will abide with us ; and thus, 
as Goethe says elsewhere, * we are reminded of Nothing and 
ofAU.' 

Properly speaking, Helena is what the Germans call a 
Mahrchen (Fabulous Tale), a species of fiction they have 
particularly excelled in, and of which Goethe has already 
produced more than one distinguished specimen. Some day 
we propose to translate, for our readers, that little piece of 
his, deserving to be named, as it is, *The Mdhrchen^ and 
which we must agree with a great critic in reckoning the 
* Tale of all Tales.'* As to the composition of this Helena^ 
we cannot but perceive it to be deeply-studied, appropri- 
ate and successful. It is wonderful with what fidelity the 
Classical style is maintained throughout the earlier part 
of the Poem ; how skilfully it is at once imited to the 
Romantic style of the latter part, and made to reappear, 
at intervals, to the end. And then the small half-secret 
touches of sarcasm, the curious little traits by which we 
get a peep behind the curtain I Figure, for instance, that 

^ See Appendix I. to Vol. 4 of Miscellanies, 
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SO transient allusion to these * Bearded Ones sitting watch- 
ful there below,' and then their tugging at Helena's Mantle 
to pull it down with them. By such slight hints does Mephis- 
topheles point out our Whereabout; and ever and anon 
remind us, that not on the firm earth, but on the wide 
and airy Deep has he spread his strange pavilion, where, 
in magic light, so many wonders are displayed to us. 

Had we chanced to find that Goethe, in other instances, 
had ever written one line without meaning, or many lines 
without a deep and true meaning, we should not Ijave 
thought this little cloud-picture worthy of such minute (ie- 
velopment, or such carefiil study. In that case, too, we 
should never have seen the true Helena of Goethe, but 
some false one of our own too indolent imagination ; for 
this Drama, as it grows clearer, grows also more beautiful 
and complete ; and the third, the fourth perusal of it pleases 
far better than the first. Few living artists would deserve 
such faith fi-om us ; but few also would so well reward it. 

On the general relation oi Helena to Faust, and the de- 
gree of fitness of the one for the other, it were premature 
to speak more expressly at present^ We have learned, on 
authority which we may justly reckon the best, that Goethe 
is even now engaged in preparing the Second Part of Faust, 
into which this Helena passes as a component part. With 
the third Lieferung of his Works, we understand, the begin- 
ning of that Second Part is to be pubUshed: we shall then, 
if need be, feel more quaKfied to speak. 

For the present, therefore, we take leave of Helena and 
Faust, and of their Author : but with regard to the latter, 
our task is nowise ended ; indeed, as yet, hardly begun ; for 
it is not in the province of the Mdhrchen that Goethe will 
ever become most interesting to English readers. But, like 
his own Euphorion, though he rises aloft into iEther, he 
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derives, Antaeus-like, his strength from the Earth. The 
dullest plodder has not a more practical understanding, or 
a sounder or more quiet character, than this most aerial and 
imaginative of poets. We hold Goethe to be the Foreigner, 
at this era, who, of all others, the best, and the best by- 
many degrees, deserves our study and appreciation. . What 
help we individually can give in such a matter, we shall 
consider it a duty and a pleasure to have in readiness. We 
purpose to return, in our next Nimiber, to the consideration 
of his Works and Character in general. 



GOETHE. 



GOETHE.^ 

[1828.] 

It is not on this * Second Portion' of Goethe's Works, which 
at any rate contains nothing new to us, that we mean at 
present to dwell. In otir last Number, we engaged to make 
some survey of his writings and character in general ; and 
must now endeavour, with such insight as we have, to fulfil 
that promise. 

We have already said that we reckoned this no unim- 
portant subject ; and few of Goethe's readers can need to be 
reminded that it is no easy one. We hope also that our 
pretensions in regard to it are not exorbitant ; the sum of 
our aims being nowise to solve so deep and pregnant an 
inquiry, but only to show that an inquiry of such a sort 
lies ready for solution ; courts the attention of thinking men 
among us, nay merits a thorough investigation, and must 
sooner or later obtain it. Goethe's literary history appears 
to us a matter, beyond most others, of rich, subtle and mani- 
fold significance; which will require and reward the best 
study of the best heads, and to the right exposition of which 
not one but many judgments wiU be necessary. 

However, we need not linger, preluding on our own in- 

^ Foreign Beview, No. B,—Ooethe8 SdmmMche Werke. VoUstdndige Ausgahe 
letzter Hand, (Goethe's CoUeotive Works. Complete Edition, with his final Cor- 
rections ) — Second Portion, vol. v].-z. Cotta ; Stutfcgard And Tubingen, 1827« 
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ability, and magnifying the difficulties we have so courage- 
ously volunteered to front. Considering the highly complex 
aspect which such a mind of itself presents to us ; and, still 
more, taking into account the state of English opinion in 
respect of it, there certainly seem few literary questions of 
our time so perplexed, dubious, perhaps hazardous, as this 
of the character of Goethe ; but few also on which a well- 
founded, or even a sincere word would be more likely to 
profit. For our countrymen, at no time indisposed to for- 
eign excellence, but at all times cautious of foreign singu- 
larity, have heard much of Goethe ; but heard, for the most 
part, what excited and perplexed rather than instructed 
them. Vague rumours of the man have, for more than half 
a century, been humming through our ears : from time to 
time, we have even seen some distorted, mutilated transcript 
of his own thoughts, which, all obscure and hieroglyphical 
as it might often seem, fiiiled not to emit here and there a 
ray of keenest and purest sense; travellers also are still 
running to and fro, importing the opiaions or, at worst, the 
gossip of foreign countries : so that, by one means or an- 
other, many of us have come to understand, that consider- 
ably the most distinguished poet and thinker of his age is 
called Goethe, and Kves at Weimar, and must, to all ap- 
pearance, be an extremely surprising character: but here, 
unhappily, our knowledge almost terminates ; and still must 
Curiosity, must ingenuous love of Information and mere 
passive Wonder alike inquire : What maimer of man is this ? 
How shall we interpret, how shall we even see him ? What 
is his spiritual structure, what at least are the outward form 
and features of his mind? Has he any real poetic worth; 
how much to his own people, how much to us ? 

Reviewers, of great and of small character, have man- 
ftilly endeavoured to satisfy the British world on these 
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points: but which of us could believe their report? Did it 
not rather become apparent, as we reflected on the matter, 
that this Goethe of theirs was not the real man, nay could 
not be any real man whatever ? For what, after all, were 
their portraits of him but copies, with some retouchings and 
ornamental appendages, of our grand English original Pic- 
ture of the German generally? — In itself such a piece of art, 
as national portraits, under like circumstances, are wont to 
be; and resembling Goethe, as some unusually expressive 
Sign of the Saracen's Head may resemble the present Sul- 
tan of Constantinople! 

Did we imagine that much information, or any very 
deep sagacity were required for avoiding such mistakes, 
it would ill become us to step forward on this occasion. 
But surely it is given to every man, if he wiU but take heed, ^ 
to know so much as whether or not he knows. And nothing 
can be plainer to us than that if, in the present business, 
we can report aught from our own personal vision and clear 
hearty belief it will be a useful novelty in the discussion of 
it. Let the reader be patient with us, then ; and according 
as he finds that we speak honestly and earnestly, or loosely 
and dishonestly, consider our statement, or dismiss it as un- 
worthy of consideration. 

Viewed in his merely external relations, Goethe exhibits 
an appearance such as seldom occurs in the history of let- 
ters, and indeed, from the nature of the case, can seldom 
occur. A man who, in early life, rising almost at a single 
bound into the highest reputation over all Europe ; by gra- 
dual advances, fixing himself more and more firmly in the 
reverence of his countrymen, ascends silently through many 
vicissitudes to the supreme intellectual place among them ; 
and now, after half a century, distinguished by convulsions. 
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political, moral and poetical, still reigns, fiill of years and 
hononrs, with a soft nndisputed sway; stiU labonrmg ia bia 
vocation, still forwarding, as with kingly benignity, what- 
ever can profit the culture of his nation : snch a man. migbt 
justly attract our notice, were it only by the ain^nlazity of 
his fortune. Supremacies of this sort are rare in modern 
times ; so universal, and of such continuance, they are al- 
most unexampled. For the age of the Prophets and Theo- 
logic Doctors has long since passed away ; and now it is 
by much slighter, by transient and mere earthly ties, that 
bodies of men connect themselves with a man. The wisest, 
most melodious voice cannot in these days pass for a di- 
vine one ; the word Inspiration still lingers, but only in ihe 
shape of a poetic figure, from which the once earnest, awM 
and soul-subduing sense has vanished without return. The 
poKty of Literature is called a Republic; oftener it is an 
Anarchy, where, by strength or fortime, favourite after fi^ 
vourite rises into splendour and authority, but like Masa- 
niello, while judging the people, is on the ninth day deposed 
and shot. Nay, few such adventurers can attain even this 
painful preeminence : for at most, it is clear, any given age 
can have but one first man; many ages have only a crowd 
of secondary men, each of whom is first in his own eyes : 
and seldom, at best, can the * Single Person' long keep his 
station at the head of this wild commonwealth ; most so- 
vereigns are never universally acknowledged, least of all in 
their lifetime; few of the acknowk.!ged can reign peaceably 
to the end. 

Of such a perpetual dictatorship Voltaire among the 
French gives the last European instance ; but even with him 
it was perhaps a much less striking affair. Voltaire reigned 
over a sect, less as their lawgiver than as their general ; for 
ho was at bitter enmity with the great numerical majority 
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of his nation, by whom his services, far from being acknow- 
ledged as benefits, were execrated as abominations. But 
Goethe's object has, at all times, been rather to unite than 
to divide; and though he has not scrupled, as occasion 
served, to speak forth his convictions distinctly enough on 
many delicate topics, and seems, in general, to have paid 
little court to the prejudices or private feelings of any man 
or body of men, we see not at present that his merits are 
anywhere disputed, his intellectual endeavours controverted, 
or his person regarded otherwise than with affection and 
respect. In later years, too, the advanced age of the poet 
has invested him with another sort of dignity; and the 
admiration to which his great qualities give him claim is 
tempered into a milder, grateful feeling, almost as of sons 
and grandsons to their common father. Dissentients, no 
doubt, there are and must be ; but, apparently, their cause 
is not pleaded in words : no man of the smallest note speaks 
on that side ; or at most, such men may question, not the 
worth of Goethe, but the cant and idle affectation with 
which, in many quarters, this must be promulgated and be- 
praised. Certainly there is not, probably there never was, 
in any European country, a writer who, with so cunning a 
style, and so deep, so abs*truse a sense, ever found so many 
readers. For, from the peasant to the king, from the cal- 
low dilettante and innamorato, to the grave transcendental 
philosopher, men of all degrees and dispositions are famiHar 
with the writings of Goetl'j: each studies them with affec- 
tion, with a faith which, * where it cannot unriddle, learns 
to trust ;' each takes with him what he is adequate to 
carry, and departs thankful for his own allotment. Two of 
Goethe's intensest admirers are Schelling of Munich, and a 
worthy friend of ours in Berlin ; one of these among the 
deepest men in Europe, the other among the shallowest. 
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All this is, no doubt, singular enough; and a proper 
understanding of it would throw light on many things. 
Wliatevor wo may think of Goethe's ascendency, the exist- 
once of it remains a highly curious fact ; and to trace its 
history, to discover by what steps such influence has been 
attained, and how so long preserved, were no trivial or 
unprofitable inquiry. It would be worth while to see so 
strange a man for his own sake; and here we should see, 
not only the man himself, and his own progress and spiritual 
development, but the progress also of his nation : and this 
at no sluggish or even quiet era, but in times marked by 
strange revolutions of opinions, by angry controversies, high 
enthusiasm, novelty of enterprise, and doubtless, in many 
respects, by rapid advancement : for that the Germans have 
been, and still are, restlessly struggHng forward, with honest 
unwearied effort, sometimes with enviable success, no one, 
who knows them, will deny; and as Httle, that in every 
province of Literature, of Art and humane accomplishment, 
the influence, often the direct guidance of Goethe may be 
recognised. The history of his mind is, in fact, at the same 
time, the liistory of German culture in his day : for what- 
ever excellence this individual might realise has sooner or 
later been acknowledged and appropriated by his country; 
and the title of Musagetes, which his admirers give him, is 
perhaps, in sober strictness, not unmerited. Be it for good 
or for evil, there is certainly no German, since the days of 
Luther, whose life can occupy so large a space in the intel- 
lectual history of that people. 

Li this point of view, were it in no other, Goethe's Dicht- 
ung und Wahrheit, so soon as it is completed, may deserve 
to be reckoned one of his most interesting works. We speak 
not of its literary merits, though in that respect, too, we 
must say that few Autobiographies have come in our way, 
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where so difficult a matter was so successfully handled; 
where perfect knowledge could be found united so kindly 
with perfect tolerance; and a personal narrative, moving 
along in soft clearness, showed us a man, and the objects 
that enyironed him, under an aspect so verisimilar, yet so 
lovely, with an air digniiBled and earnest, yet graceftd, cheer- 
ful, even gay : a story as of a Patriarch to his children ; 
such, indeed, as few men can be called upon to relate, and 
few, if called upon, could relate so well. What would we 
give for such an Autobiography of Shakspeare, of Milton, 
even of Pope or Swift I 

The Dichtung und Wahrheit has been censured consider- 
ably in England ; but not, we are inclined to beheve, with 
any insight into its proper meaning. The misfortune of the 
work among us was, that we did not know the narrator 
before his narrative ; and could not judge what sort of narra- 
tive he was bound to give, in these circumstances, or whether 
he was bound to give any at all. We saw nothing of his 
situation ; heard only the sound of his voice ; and hearing 
it, never doubted but he must be perorating in official gar- 
ments from the rostrum, instead of speaking trustftilly by 
the foeside. For the chief grotmd of offence seemed to be, 
that the story was not noble enough; that it entered on 
details of too poor and private a nature ; verged here and 
there towards garruKty ; was not, in ono word, written in 
the style of what we call a gentleman. Whether it might 
be written in the style of a many and how far these two 
styles might be compatible, and what might be their relative 
worth and preferableness, was a deeper question ; to which 
apparently no heed had been given. Yet herein lay the 
very cream of the matter; for Goethe was not writing to 
' persons of quaUty* in England, but to persons of heart and 
head in Europe : a somewhat different problem perhaps, and 
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roquiring a somewhat different Bolution. As to this ignoble- 
ness and freedom of detail, especially, we may say, that, to 
a German, few accTisations could appear more BniprigiDg 
than this, which, with us, constitutes the head and front of 
his offending. Goethe, in his own country, fer &Qjn being 
accused of imdue familiarity towards his readers, had, jxp 
to that date, been labouring under precisely the opposite 
charge. It was his stateliness, his reserve, his indifference, 
his contempt for the public, that were censured. Strange^ 
almost inexplicable, as many of his works might appear; 
loud, sorrowful, and altogether stolid as might be the cri- 
ticisms they underwent, no word of explanation could be 
wrung from him ; ho had never even deigned to write a 
preface. And in later and juster days, when the study of 
Poetry camo to be prosecuted in another spii'it, and it waa 
found that Goethe was standing, not like a culprit to plead 
for himself before the literary plebeians, but like a high 
teacher and preacher, speaking for truth, to whom both pie- 
heians and patnciana were bound to give all ear, the outward 
difficulty of interpreting liis works began indeed to vanish; 
but enough still remained, nay increased curiosity had given 
rise to new difficulties and deeper inquiries. Not only what 
were these works, but how did they originate, became ques- 
tions for the critic. Yet several of Goethe's chief- produc- 
tions, and of his smaller poems nearly the whole, seemed so 
intimately interwoven with his private history, that, with- 
out some knowledge of this, no answer to such questions 
could be given. Nay commentaries have been written on 
single pieces of his, cndcavoming, by way of guess, to sup- 
ply this deficiency.^ We can thus judge whether, to the 
Germans, such minuteness of exposition in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit may have seemed a sin. Few readers of Goethe, 

^ Soc, in particular, Dr. Kannegiesser Ubcr Ooethea Marzsj'eise im Wintet* 1820. 



we belicTO, but would wish rather to see it extended than 
curtailed. 

It is our duty also to remark, if any one be still unaware 
of it, that the Memoirt of Goethe, published some years ago 
in London, can have no real concern with this Autobiography. 
The rage of hunger is an excuse for much; otherwise that 
German Translator, whom indignant Reviewers have proved 
to know no German, were a highly reprehensible man. His 
work, it appears, ia done from the French, and shows sub- 
tractions, and what is worse, additions. But the unhappy 
Dragoman has already been chastised, perhaps too sharply. 
If, waning with the reefe and breakers and cross eddies of 
Life, he still hover on this side the shadow of Night, and 
any word of ours might reach bira, we would rather say : 
Courage, Brother I grow honest, and times will mend I 



It would appear, then, that for inquirers into Foreign 
Literature, for all men anxious to see and understand the 
European world as it Ues around them, a great problem is 
presented in this Goethe ; a singular, highly significant phe- 
nomenon, and now also means more or less complete for 
ascertaining its significance. A man of wonderful, nay un- 
exampled reputation and intellectual influence among forty 
millions of reflective, serious and cultivated men, invites us 
to study him ; and to determine for ourselves, whether and 
how fiir such influence has been salutary, such reputation 
merited. That this call will one day be answered, that 
Goethe will be seen and judged of in his real character 
among us, appears certain enough. His name, long familiar 
evel■y^vhere, has now awakened the attention of critics in 
all Eui'opean countries to his works : he is studied wherever 
true study exists : eagerly studied even in France ; nay, 

VOL. VI. (Miio. voL 1.) K 
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some considerable knowledge of his nature and spiiitnat 
importance seems already to prevail there.* 

For ourselves, meanwhile, in giving all due weight to so 
curioxis an exhibition of opinion, it is doubtless our part, at 
the same time, to beware that we do not give it too much. 
This universal sentiment of admiration is wonderful, is in- 
teresting enough ; but it must not lead us astray. We Eng- 
lish stand as yet without the sphere of it; neither will we 
plunge blindly in, but enter considerately, or, if we see good, 
keep aloof from it altogether. Fame, we may understand, 
is no sure test of merit, but only a probability of such : it is 
an accident, not a property, of a man ; like light, it can give 
little or nothing, but at most may show what is given ; often 
it is but a false glare, dazzling the eyes of the vulgar, lend- 
ing by casual extrinsic splendour the brightness and mani- 
fold glance of the diamond to pebbles of no value. A man 
is in all cases simply the man, of the same intrinsic worth 
and weakness, whether his worth and weakness lie hidden 
in the depths of his own consciousness, or be betrumpeted 
and beshouted from end to end of the habitable globe. 
These are plain truths, which no one should lose sight of; 
though, whether in love or in anger, for praise or for con- 
demnation, most of us are too apt to forget them. But least 
of all can it become the critic to * follow a multitude to do 
evil,' even when that evil is excess of admiration : on the 
contrary, it will behove him to lift up his voice, how feeble 
soever, how unheeded soever, against the common delusion; 
from which, if he can save, or help to save, any mortal, his 
endeavours will have been repaid. 

With these things in some measure before us, we must 
remind our readers of another influence at work in this 

3 Witness Le Taase, Drame par DuvcU, and the Criticisms on it. See also the 
Essays in the Glohe, Nos. 55, 64 (1826). 
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affair, and one acting, as we think, in the contrary direc- 
tion. That pitiful enough desire for 'originality,' which 
links and acts in all minds, will rather, we imagine, lead 
the critic of Foreign Literature to adopt the negative than 
the aiSrmative with regard to Goethe. If a writer indeed 
feel that he is writing for England alone, invisibly and 
inaudibly to the rest of the Earth, the temptations may 
be pretty equally balanced j if he write for some small con- 
clave, which he mistakenly thinks the repreaentativo of 
England, they may sway this way or that, as it chances. 
But writing in such isolated spirit is no longer possible. 
Traffic, with its swift ships, is uniting all nations into one ; 
Europe at large is becoming more and more one pubUc; 
and in this public, the voices for Goethe, compared with 
those against him, are in the proportion, as we reckon them, 
both aa to the number and value, of perhaps a hundred 
to one. We take in, not Germany alone, but France and 
Italy; not the Schlegels and Schellings, but the Manzonis 
and De Staijls. The bias of originality, therefore, may lie 
to the side of censure ; and whoever among us shall stop 
forward, with such knowledge aa our conamon critics have 
of Goethe, to euhghten the European pnbhc, by contra^ 
diction in this matter, displays a heroism, which, in esti- 

,ting his other merits, ought nowise to be forgotten. 
Our own view of the case coincides, we confess, in some 
degree with that of the majority. We reckon that Goethe's 
fame has, to a considerable extent, been deserved; that his 
influence has been of high benefit to his own coimtry; nay 
more, that it promises to be of benefit to us, and to all 
other nations. The essential grounds of this opinion, which 
to explain minutely were a long, indeed boundless task, we 

.y state without many words. We find, then, in Goethe, 
Artist, in the high and ancient meaning of that term ; 
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in the meaning which it may have borne long ago among 
the masters of ItaKan painting, and the fathers of Poetry in 
England ; we say that we trace in the creations of this man, 
belonging in every sense to our own time, some touches of 
that old, divine spirit, which had long passed away from 
among us, nay which, as has often been laboriously demon- 
strated, was not to return to this world any more. 

Or perhaps we come nearer our meaning, if we say that 
in Goethe we discover by far the most striking instance, 
in otlr time, of a writer who is, in strict speech, what Phi- 
losophy can call a Man. He is neither noble nor plebeian, 
neither liberal nor servile, nor infidel nor devotee ; but the 
best excellence of all these, joined in pure union ; * a clear 
and universal Man! Goethe's poetry is no separate faculty, 
no mental handicraft ; but the voice of the whole harmonious 
manhood : nay it is the very harmony, the living and life- 
giving harmony of that rich manhood which forms his 
poetry. All good men may be called poets in act, or in 
word; all good poets are so in both. But Goethe besides 
appears to us as a person of that deep endowment, and 
gifted vision, of that experience also and sympathy in the 
ways of all men, which qualify him to stand forth, not only 
as the literary ornament, but in many respects too as the 
Teacher and exemplar of his age. For, to say nothing of 
his natural gifts, he has. cultivated himself and his art, he 
has studied how to live and to write, with a fidelity, an 
unwearied earnestness, of which there is no other living 
instance ; of which, among British poets especially, Words- 
worth alone offers any resemblance. And this in our view 
is the result: To our minds, in these soft, melodious ima- 
ginations of his, there is embodied the Wisdom which is 
proper to this time; the beautiful, the religious Wisdom, 
which may stiQ, with something of its old impressiveness. 
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speak to the whole soul; still, in these hard, unbelieving 
utilitarian days, reveal to us glimpses of the Unseen but 
not unreal World, that so the Actual and the Ideal may 
again meet together, and clear Knowledge be again wedded 
to Religion, in the life and business of men. 

Such is our conviction or persuasion with regard to the 
poetry of Goethe. Could we demonstrate this opinion to 
be true, could we even exhibit it with that degree of clear- 
ness and consistency which it has attained in our own 
thoughts, Goethe were, on our part, sufficiently recom- 
mended to the best attention of all thinking men. But, 
unhappily, it is not a subject susceptible of demonstration : 
the merits and chracteristics of a Poet are not to be set 
forth by logic ; but to be gathered by personal, and as in 
this case it must be, by deep and careftd inspection of his 
works. Nay Goethe's world is every way so different from 
ours ; it costs us such effort, we have so much to remember, 
and so much to forget, before we can* transfer ourselves in 
any measure into his peculiar point of vision, that a right 
study of him, for an Englishman, even of ingenuous, open, 
inquisitive mind, becomes unusually difficult; for a fixed, 
decided, contemptuous Englishman, next to impossible. To 
a reader of the first class, helps may be given, explanations 
will remove many a difficulty ; beauties that lay hidden may 
be made apparent; and directions, adapted to his actual 
position, will at length guide him into the proper track for 
such, an inquiry. All this, however, must be a work of 
progression and detail. To do our part in it, from time 
to time, must rank among the best duties of an English 
Foreign Review. Meanwhile, our present endeavour limits 
itself within far narrower bounds. We cannot aim to make 
Goethe known, but only to prove that he is worthy of being 
known; at most, to point out, as it were afar bS, the path 
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by which some knowledge of him may be obtained. A slight 
glance at his general literary character and procednre, and 
one or two of his chief productions which throw light on 
these, must for the present suffice. 

A French diplomatic personage, contemplating Goethe's 
physiognomy, is said to have observed : Voila un homme qui 
a eu beaucoup de chagrins. A truer version of the matter, 
Goethe himself seems to tlunk, would have been : Here is 
a man who has struggled toughly; who has es sick recM 
sauer werden lasaen. Goethe's life, whether as a writer and 
thinker, or as a living active man, has indeed been a life 
of effort, of earnest toilsome endeavour after all excellence. 
Accordingly, his intellectual progress, his spiritual and moral 
history, as it may be gathered from his successive Works, 
furnishes, with us, no small portion of the pleasure and 
profit we derive from perusing them. Participating deeply 
in all the influence!^ of his age, he has from the first, at 
every new epoch, stood forth to elucidate the new circum- 
stances of the time; to offer the instruction, the solace, 
which that time required. His literary life divides itself 
into two portions widely different in character : the products 
of the first, once so new and original, have long, either 
directly or through the thousand thousand imitations of 
them, been familiar to us ; with the products of the second, 
equally original, and in our day far more precious, we are 
yet little acquainted. These two classes of works stand cu- 
riously related with each other ; at first view, in strong con- 
tradiction, yet, in truth, connected together by the strictest 
sequence. For Goethe has not only suffered and mourned in 
bitter agony under the spiritual perplexities of his time; but 
he has also mastered these, he is above them, and has shown 
others ho^ to rise above them. At one time, we found him 
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in darkness, and now he is in liglit ; he was once an Unbe- 
lieTer, and now he ia a Believer; and he believes, moreover, 
not by denying his unbelief, but by following it out ; not by 
stopping short, still less tiii-ning back, in hia inquiriee, but 
by resolutely prosecuting them. This, it appears to us, is 
a case of singular interest, and rarely exemplified, if at all, 
elsewhere, in these oiu" days. How has this man, to whom 
the world once offered nothing but blacknesB, denial and 
despair, attained to that better vision which now shows it 
to him not tolerable only, but full of solemnity and loveli- 
ness ? How has the belief of a Saint been united in this 
liigh and true mind with the clearness of a Sceptic; the 
devout spuit of a F^nelon made to blend in soft harmony 
with the gaiety, the sarcasm, the shrewdness of a Voltaire? 

Goethe's two earliest works are Gdtz von Berliehingen and 
the Sorrows of Werter. The boundless influence and popular- 
ity they gained, both at home and abroad, is well known. It 
was they that established almost at once his literary fame 
in his own country; and even determined his subsequent 
private history, for they brought him into contact with the 
Duke of Weimar; in connexion with whom, the Poet, en- 
gaged in manifold duties, political as well as literary, has 
lived for fifty-four years, and still, in honourable retirement, 
continues to live.* Their effects over Europe at large were 
not less striking than in Grennany. 

' It would he difBcult,' ohserves a writer on this sulDjaet, ' to name 
two books which have exercised a deeper iafluence on the subsequent 
literature of Europe, than these two performances of a young author; 
his first-fruits, the produce of hia twenty-fourth year, Werler ap- 
peared to seize the hearts of men in oU quarters of the world, and 

* SinoB the aboro »m written, that worthy Prlnoe,— worthy, we have imaer- 
Biood, in «11 regpaota, Biemplary in whatever ooDoarnad Literatnre and the Arts, — 
has bean mlled soddenl; awa;. He disd on his road from Borlin, near Torgao, on 
tha 21tb of Jano. 
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to utter for them the word which they had long been waiting to, 
hear. As usually happens, too, this same word, once uttered, was 
soon abundantly repeated; spoken in all dialects, and chanted 
through all notes of the gamut, till the sound of it had grown a 
weariness rather than a pleasure. Sceptical sentimentality, view- 
hunting, love, friendship, suicide, and desperation, became the staple 
of literary ware; and though the epidemic, after a long course of 
years, subsided in Germany, it reappeared with various modifications 
in other countries, and everywhere abundant traces of its good and 
bad effects are jstill to be discerned. The fortune of Berlichingen 
with the Iron Handy though less sudden, was by no means less 
exalted. In his own country, Gdtz, though he now stands solitaiy 
and childless, became the parent of an innumerable progeny of chi- 
valry plays, feudal delineations, and poetico-antiquarian performances ; 
which, though long ago deceased, made noise enough in their day 
and generation : and with ourselves, his influence has been perhaps 
still more remarkable. Sir Walter Scott's first literary enterprise 
was a translation of G6tz von Berlichingen ; and, if genius could be 
communicated like instruction, we might call this work of Goethe's 
the prime cause of Marmion and the Lady of the Lake, with all that 
has followed from the same creative hand. Truly, a grain of seed 
that has lighted on the right soil ! Tor if not firmer and fairer, it 
has grown to be taller and broader than any other tree ; and all the 
nations of the earth are still yearly gathering of its fruit. 

*But, overlooking these spiritual genealogies, which bring little 
certainty and little profit, it may be sufficient to observe of B&r- 
lichingen and Werter, that they stand prominent among the causes, 
or, at the very least, among the signals of a great change in modem 
litemture. The former directed men's attention with a new force 
to the picturesque effects of the Past; and the latter, for the first 
time, attempted the more accurate delineation of a class of feelings 
deeply important to modem minds, but for which our elder poetry 
offered no exponent, and perhaps could offer none, because they are 
feelings that arise from Passion incapable of being converted into 
Action, and belong chiefly to an age as indolent, cultivated and un- 
believing as our own. This, notwithstanding the dash of falsehood 
which may exist in Werter itself, and the boundless delirium of ex- 
travagance which it called forth in others, is a high praise which 
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cannot justly be denied it. The English reader ought also to under- 
stand that our current version of Werter is mutilated and inaccurate : 
it comes to us through the all-suhduing medium of the Trench, shorn 
of its caustic strength, with its melancholy rendered maudlin, its hero 
reduced fcom the stately gloom of a broken-hearted poet to the tearful 
wrangling of a dyspeptic tailor.'^ 

To the same dark wayward mood, which, in Werter, 
pours itself forth in bitter wailings over hmnan life ; and, 
in Berlichingeny appears as a fond and sad looking back into 
the Past, belong various other productions of Goethe's ; for 
example, the Mitschuldigen, and the first idea of Fausty which, 
however, was not realised in actual composition till a calmer 
period of his history. Of this early harsh and crude yet 
fervid and genial period, Werter may stand here as the re- 
presentative ; and, viewed iu its external and internal rela- 
tion, will help to illustrate both the writer and the public 
he was writing for. 

At the present day, it would be difficult for us, satisfied, 
nay sated to nausea, as we have been with the doctrines 
of Sentimentality, to estimate the boundless interest which 
Werter must have excited when first given to the world. 
It was then new in all senses ; it was wonderful, yet wished 
for, both in its own country and in every other. The Liter- 
ature of Germany had as yet but partially awakened firom 
its long torpor: deep learning, deep reflection, have at no 
time been wanting there; but the creative spirit had for 
above a century been almost extinct. Of late, however, 
the Ramlers, Rabeners, Gellerts, had attained to no incon- 
siderable polish of style; Klopstock's Messias had called 
forth the admiration, and perhaps still more the pride, of 
the country, as a piece of art; a high enthusiasm was 
abroad ; Lessing had roused the minds of men to a deeper 

° Appendix I. No. 2. § Goethe, infra. 
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and truer interest in Literature, had even decidedly beg^ 
to introduce a heartier, warmer and more expressive style. 
The Germans were on the alert ; in expectation, or at least 
in full readiness for some far bolder impulse; -waiting for 
the Poet that might speak to them from the heart to the 
heart. It was in Goethe that such a Poet was to b© given 
them. 

Nay the Literature of other countries, placid, sel£«atis- 
fied as they might seem, was in an equally expectant con- 
dition. Everywhere, as in Germany, there was polish and 
languor, external glitter and internal vacuity; it -was not 
fire, but a picture of fire, at which no soul could b© warmed. 
Literature had sunk from its former vocation : it no longer 
held the mirror up to Nature ; no longer reflected, in many- 
coloured expressive symbols, the actual passions, the hopes, 
sorrows, joys of living men ; but dwelt in a remote conven- 
tional world, in Castles of Oiranto, in Epigoniads and Leanir 
dasesy among clear, metallic heroes, and white, high, stainless 
beauties, in whom the drapery and elocution were nowise 
the least important qualities. Men thought it right that the 
heart should swell into magnanimity with Caractacus and 
Cato, and melt into sorrow with many an Eliza and Ade- 
laide ; but the heart was in no haste either to swell or to 
melt. Some pulses of heroical sentiment, a few wwnatural 
tears might, with conscientious readers, be actually squeezed 
forth on such occasions : but they came only from the sur- 
face of the mind ; nay had the conscientious man considered 
of the matter, he would have found that they ought not to 
have come at all. Our only English poet of the period was 
Goldsmith; a pure, clear, genuine spirit, had he been of 
depth or strength sufficient : his Vicar of Wakefield remains 
the best of all modern Idyls ; but it is and was nothiug 
more. And consider our leading writers ; consider the 
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poetry of Gray, and the prose of Johnson. The first a 
laborious mosaic, through the hard stiiff lineaments of which 
little life or true grace could be expected to look : real feel- 
ing, and all fi:eedom of expressing it, are sacrificed to pomp, 
to cold splendour; for vigour we have a certain mouthing 
vehemence, too elegant indeed to be tumid, yet essentially 
foreign to the heart, and seen to extend no deeper than 
the mere voice and gestures. Were it not for his Letters^ 
Tvhich are full of warm exuberant power, we might almost 
doubt whether Gray was a man of genius ; nay was a living 
man at all, and not rather some thousand-times more cun- 
ningly devised poetical turning-loom, than that of Swift's 
Philosophers in Laputa. Johnson's prose is true, indeed, 
and sound, and full of practical sense : few men have seen 
more clearly into the motives, the interests, the whole walk 
and conversation of the living busy world as it lay before 
him ; but farther than this busy, and, to most of us, rather 
prosaic world, he seldom looked : his instruction is for men 
of business, and in regard to matters of business alone. Pru- 
dence is the highest Virtue he can inculcate ; and for that 
finer portion of our nature, that portion of it which belongs 
essentially to Literature strictly so called, where our highest 
feelings, our best joys and keenest sorrows, our Doubt, our 
Love, our Religion reside, he has no word to utter; no 
remedy, no counsel to give us in our straits; or at most, 
if, like poor Boswell, the patient is importunate, will ans- 
wer : " My dear Sir, endeavour to clear your mind of Cant." 
The turn which Philosophical speculation had taken in 
the preceding age corresponded with this tendency, and 
enhanced its narcotic influences; or was, indeed, properly 
speaking, the root they had sprung fi:om. Locke, himself 
a clear, humble-minded, patient, reverent, nay religious man, 
had paved the way for banishing religion from the world. 
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Mind, by being modelled in men's imaginations into a Shape, 
a Visibility ; and reasoned of as if it bad been some compo- 
site, divisible and reunitable snbstance, some finer chemical 
salt, or cmions piece of logical joinery, — ^began to lose its 
immaterial, mysterious, divine though invisible character: 
it was tacitly figured as something that might, were our 
organs fine enough, be seen. Yet who had ever seen it? 
WTio could ever see it ? Thus by degrees it passed into a 
Doubt^ a Relation, some faint Possibihty ; and at last into 
a highly-probable Nonentity. Following Locke's £3otsteps, 
the French had discovered that *as the stomach secretes 
Chyle, so does the brain secrete Thought.' And 'what then 
was Religion, what was Poetry, what was all high and 
heroic feeling t Chiefly a delusion ; often a false and pei> 
nieious one. Poetry, indeed, was still to be preserved; 
because Poetry was a useful thing: men needed amuse- 
ment, and loved to amuse themselves with Poetry: the 
playhouse was a pretty lounge of an evening ; then there 
were so many precepts, satirical, didactic, so much more 
impressive for the rhyme ; to say nothing of your occasional 
verses, birthday odes, epithalamiums, epicediums, by wrhich 

* the dream of existence may be so considerably sweet- 

* ened and embellished.' Nay does not Poetry, acting on 
the imaginations of men, excite them to daring purposes ; 
sometimes, as in the case of Tyrtseus, to fight better ; in 
which wise may it not rank as a useful stimulant to man, 
along with Opium and Scotch WTiisky, the manufacture 
of which is allowed by law ? In Heavens name, then, let 
Poetry be preserved. 

With ReUgion, however, it fared somewhat worse. In 
the eyes of Voltaire and his disciples. Religion was a super- 
fluity, indeed a nuisance. Here, it is true, his followers have 
since foimd that he went too far; that Religion, being a 
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great sanction to civil morality, is of use for keeping aociety 
in order, at least the lower classes, ■who have not the feeling 
of Honour in due force ; and therefore, as a considerable 
help to the Constable and Hangman, ought decidedly to be 
kept up. But such toleration is the fi-uit only of later days. 
In those times, there was no question but how to get rid of 
it, root and branch, the eooner the better. A gleam of zeal, 
nay we will call it, however basely alloyed, a glow of real 
enthusiasm and love of truth, may have animated the minds 
of these men, as they looked abroad on the pestilent jungle 
of Sup_erstition, and hoped to clear the earth of it forever. 
This little glow, bo alloyed, so contaminated with pride and 
other poor or bad admixtures, was the last which thinking 
men were to experience in Europe for a time, So is it 
always in regard to Religious Belief how degraded and 
defaced soever : the delight of the Destroyer and Denier 
is no pure delight, and must soon pass away. With bold, 
with eldlful hand, Voltaire set his torch to the jungle : it 
blazed aloft to heaven ; and the flame exhilarated and com- 
forted the incendiaries ; but, unhappily, such comfort could 
not continue. Eve long this flame, ivith its cheerful Hght 
and heat, was gone : the jungle, it is true, had been con- 
enmed ; but, with its entanglements, its shelter and its spots 
of verdure also ; and the black, chill, ashy swamp, left in its 
stead, seemed for a time a greater evil tlian the other. 

»In such a state of painful obstruction, extending itself 
Jpverywhere over Eiu-ope, and already master of Germany, 
lay the general mind, when Goethe first appeared in Lite- 
rature. WTiatever belonged to the finer nature of man had 
withered under the Ilarmattan breath of Doubt, or passed 
away in the conflagration of open InfideHty; and now, 
where the Tree of Life once bloomed and brought fruit 
of goodliest savour, there was only barrenness and deso- 
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lation. To such as could find snfficieiit interest in the dty- 
labonr and day-wages of earthly existence ; in the reBomoes 
of the fire bodily Senses, and of Vanity, the only mental 
sense which yet flonrished, which flomished indeed wifb 
gigantic yigonr, matters were still not so bad. Sndi men 
helped themselves forward, as they will generalljr do ; and 
fonnd the world, if not an altogether proper sphere (for 
every man, disgcdse it as he may, has a soul in him), at 
least a tolerable enough place; where, by one item and 
another, some comfort, or show of comfort, mig^t £rom time 
to time be got np, and these few years, especially since they 
were so few, be spent without much mnrmnring. Bnt to 
men afflicted with the ^ malady of Thought,' some devout- 
ness of temper was an inevitable heritage : to such the 
noisy forum of the world could appear but an empty, alto- 
gether insufficient concern ; and the whole scene of life had 
become hopeless enough. Unhappily, such feelings are yet 
by no means so infrequent with ourselves, that we need 
stop here to depict them. That state of Unbelief firom 
which the Germans do seem to be in some measure de- 
livered, still presses with incubus force on the greater part 
of Europe; and nation after nation, each in its own way, 
feels that the first of all moral problems is how to cast 
it off, or how to rise above it. Governments naturally at- 
tempt the first expedient; Philosophers, in general, the 
second. 

The poet, says Schiller, is a citizen not only of his coun- 
try, but of his time. Whatever occupies and interests men 
in general, will interest him still more. That nameless Un- 
rest, the blind struggle of a soul in bondage, that high, sad, 
longing Discontent, which was agitating every bosom, had 
driven Goethe almost to despair. All felt it ; he alone could 
give it voice. And here lies the secret of his popularity; 
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in his deep, Buaceptive heart, he felt a thoueand times more 
keenly what every one was feeling ; with tlie creative gift 
which belonged to him aa a poet, he bodied it forth into 
visible shape, gave it a local habitation and a name ; and so 
mado himself the spokesman of his generation. Werter is Imt 
the cry of that dim, rooted pain, under which all thoughtful 
men of a certain age were langnishing : it paints the misery, 
it passionately utters the complaint; and heart and voice, 
all over Em-opo, loudly and at once respond to it. True, it 
prescribes no remedy ; for that was a far different, far harder 
enterprise, to which other years and a higher culture were 
required; but even this utterance of the pain, even this 
little, for the present, is ardently grasped at, and with eager 
sympathy appropiiated in every bosom. If Byron's life- * 
weariness, his moody melancholy, and mad etormful indig- ' 
nation, borne on the tones of a wild and quite artless me- 
lody, could pierce so deep into many a British heart, now 
that the whole matter is no longer new, — is indeed old and 
trite, — we may judge with what vehement acceptance this 
Werler mtist have been welcomed, coming aa it did like a 
voice from unknown regions ; the first th rillin g peal of that 
impassioned dirge, which, in coimtry after country, men's 
ears have listened to, till they were deaf to all else. For 
Werter, infusing itself into the core and whole spirit of Lite- 
rature, gave birth to a race of Sentimentalists, who have 
raged and wailed in every part of the world ; till better 
light dawned on them, or at worst, exhausted Nature laid 
herself to sleep, and it was discovered that lamenting was 
an unproductive labour. These fiuiereal choristers, in Ger- 
many a loud, haggard, tumultuous, as well as tearful class, 
were named the Kra/tmdnner, or Power-raen; but have all 
Jig since, like sick children, cried themselves to rest. 
Byron was our English Sentimentalist and Power-man; ! 
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the strongest of his kind in Europe ; the wildest, the Roomi- 
est, and it may be hoped the last. For what good is it to 
* whine, put finger i' the eye, and sob,' in such a csLse ? StiD 
more, to snarl and snap in malignant wise, ^like dog dis- 
tract, or monkey sick'? ^Vhy should we quarrel ^th our 
existence, here as it lies before us, our field and inheritance, 
to make or to mar, for better or for worse; in -which, too, 
so many noblest men have, ever firom the beginning, war- 
ring with the very evils we war with, both made and been 
what will bo venerated to all time ? 

What shapost thou hero at the World 1 *Tis shapen long ago; 

The Maker shaped it, Jie thought it best even so. 

Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 

Thy journey's begun, thou must move and not rest; 

For sorrow and care cannot alter thy case. 

And running, not raging, will win thee the race. 

Meanwhile, of the philosophy which reigns in Wertery and 
which it has been our lot to hear so often repeated else- 
where, we may hero produce a short specimen. The follow- 
ing passage vdll serve our turn ; and be, if we mistake not, 
new to the mere English reader : 

* That the life of man is but a dream, has come into many a head ; 
and with me, too, some feeling of that sort is ever at work. When I 
look upon the limits within which man's powers of action and inquiry 
are hemmed in ; when I see how all effort issues simply in procuring 
supply for wants, which again have no object but continuing this poor 
existence of ours ; and then, that all satisfaction on certain points of 
inquiry is but a dreaming resignation, while you paint, with many- 
coloured figures and gay prospects, the walls you sit imprisoned by, — 
all this, Wilhelm, makes me dumb. I return to my own heart, and 
find there such a world I Yet a world, too, more in forecast and dim 
desire, than in vision and living power. And then all swims before my 
minds eye ; and so I smile, and again go dreaming on as others do. 
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' That cliiidren know not wliat tliey want, all conacientioiia tutors 
and edncatioa-philoaophera have long been agreed : but that full- 
grown men, as well as children, stagger to and iro along this earth ; 
like these, not knowing whence they come or whither they go; aim- 
ing, juat as little, after true objects ; governed juBt aa well by biacuit, 
cttkee and birchrods : this is what no one likes to believe ; and yet it 
eeems to me, the fact is lying uiider om very nose. 

' I will confess to thee, for I know what thou wouldst say to me 
on this point, that those are the happiest, who, like children, live from 
one day to the other, carrying their dolls about with them, to dress 
and undress ; gilding also, with the highest respect, before the drawer 
where mamma has locked the gingerbread; and, when they do get the 
wished-for morsel, devouring it with puffed-ont cheeks, and crying. 
More ! — these are tbe fortunate of the earth. Well Ja it likewise with 
those who can label their rag-gathering employments, or perhaps their 
passions, with pompons titles, and represent them to mankind as 
gigantic undertakingB for its welfiire and salvation. Happy the man 
who can live in such wise ! But he who, in his huroility, observea 
where all this issues, who sees how featly any small thriving citizen 
can trim his patch of garden into a Paradise, and with what unbroken 
heart even the unhappy crawls along under his burden, and all are 
alike ardent to ace the light of this sun but one minute longer ;— yes, 
lie is silent, and ho too forms his world out of himself, and he too is 
happy because he is a man. And then, hemmed-in as he is, he ever 
keeps in his heart the sweet feeling of freedom, and ^lat this dungeon 
— can be left when he likes.'" 

What Goethe's own temper and habit of thought must 
have been, while the materials of such a work were forming 
themselvea within his heart, might be in some liegree con- 
id, and he has himself informed us. We quote the 
illowing passage from his Dichtung vnd Wahrkeit. The 
writing of W&t-ter, it would seem, indicating so gloomy, al- 
most desperate a state of mind in the author, was at the 
same time a symptom, indeed a cause, of his now having 
delivered from such melancholy. Far from recommond- 
* LeidmdtijangtaWerl^er. Am^Ma^. 
VOL. VI. (Mifo. voL 1 ) S 
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ing Buicido to others, as Werter has often been accnsed of 
doing, it was the first proof that Goethe himself bad aban- 
doned these 'hypochondriacal crotchets:' the imaginaiy 'Sor- 
rows' had helped to free him from many real ones. 

' Such woarinoss of lifo/ ho says, 'haa its physical and its spintoil 
causes ; thoso wo shall loavo to tho Doctor, these to the Moralist, for 
investigation ; and in this so trite matter, touch only on the main 
pomt, where that phenomenon expresses itself most distinctly. Afl 
pleasure in life is founded on the regular return of external thii^ 
The alternations of day and night, of the seasons, of the blossoms and 
fruits, and whatever else meets us from epoch to epoch with the <^^ 
and command of enjoyment, — ^these are the essential springs of earihly 
existence. The more open we are to such enjoyments, the happier "we 
feel ourselves ; but, should the vicissitude of these appearances come 
and go without our taking interest in it ; should such benignant invi- 
tations address themselves to us in vain, then follows the greatest 
misery, the heaviest malady; one grows to view life as a sickening 
burden. We have heard of the Englishman who hanged Tifma Alf; to 
bo no more troubled with daily putting off and on his clothes. I 
know an honest gardener, the overseer of some extensive pleasure- 
grounds, who once splenotically exclaimed : Shall I see these clouds 
for ever passing, then, from oast to west 1 It is told of one of our 
most distinguished men,'' that he viewed with dissatisfaction the 
spring again growing green, and wished that, by way of change, it 
would for once be rod. Those are specially the symptoms of life-weari- 
ness, which not seldom issues in suicide, and, at this time, among men 
of meditative, secluded character, was more frequent than might be 
supposed. 

* Nothing, however, will sooner induce this feeling of satiety than 
the return of love. The first love, it is said justly, is the only one; 
for in the second, and by the second, the highest significance of love 
is in fact lost. That idea of infinitude, of everlasting endurance, which 
supports and bears it aloft, is destroyed : it seems transient, like all 
that returns. * * * 

7 Leasing, we believe : but perhaps it was less the greenness of spring that vexed 
him than Jacobi's too lyrical admiration of it. £d. 
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' FatlliQr, a young man Boon comos to find, if nut in liimself, at 
least in others, tliat moral epochs have their course, as well as the 
aeaaosB. The favour of the gi'eat, the protection of the powerful, the 
help of the active, the goodwill of the many, the love of tho few, all 
fluctuates up and down; so that we cannot hold it fast, any more 
than we can hold sun, moon and atara. And yet these things are not 
mere natural events ; such blessings flee away from ub, by our own 
blame or that of others, by accident or destiny ; but they do flee away, 
they fluctuate, and we are never ai 

' But what most pains the young n 
return of our faults : for how long i: 
tivating our viitues, we nomish c 
former rest on the latter, as on their roots ; and these ramity them- 
selvea in secret as strongly and as wide, as those others in the open 
light Now, as we for most part practise our virtues with forethought 
and will, but by our faults are overtaken unexpectedly, the former 
seldom give us much joy, the latter are continually giving ue sorrow 
ajid distress. Indeed, here lies the subtlest difficulty in Self-know- 
ledge, the difliculty which almost renders it impossible. But figure, 
in addition to all this, the heat of youthful blood, an imagination 
easily fescinated and paralysed by individual objects ; farther, the 
wavering commotions of the day ; and you will hud that an im- 
patient striving to iroe oneself &om such a pressure was no unnatural 
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n of sensibihty is, the incessant 
a it before we learn, that, m cul- 
r faults along with them ' The 



' However, these gloomy contemplations, which, if a man yield to 
them, will lead him to boundless lengths, could not have so decidedly 
developed themselves in our young German minds, had not some out- 
ward cause excited and forwarded us in this sorrowful employment. 
Such a cause existed for us in the Literature, especially the Poetical 
Literature, of England, the great qualities of which are accompanied 
by a certain earnest melancholy, which it imparta to every one that 
occupies himself with it. 



' In flueh an element, with such an environment of circumstances, 
with studies and tastes of this sort; harassed by unsatisfied desires, 
externally nowhere called fortli to important action ; with the sole 
prospect of dri^ging on a languid, spiritless, mere civic life, — we had 
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recurred, in our disconsolate pride, to the thought that life, when it 
no longer suited one, might be cast aside at pleasure ; and had helped 
ourselves hereby, stintedly enough, over the crosses and tediums of the 
time. These sentiments were so universal, that Wertery on this very 
account, could produce the greatest effect; striking-in eveiywhero 
with the dominant humour, and representing the interior of a sickly 
youthful heart, in a visible and palpable shape. How accurately the 
English have known this sorrow, might be seen from these few signi- 
ficant lines, written before the appearance of Werter; 

To griefe congenial prone. 

More wounds than nature gave he knew, 

While misery's form his fancy drew 

In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own.^ 

* SeK-murder is an occurrence in men's affairs which, how muck 
soever it may have already been discussed and commented upon, 
excites an interest in every mortal ; and, at every new era, must be 
discussed again. Montesquieu confers on his heroes and great men 
the right of putting themselves to death when they see good; ob- 
serving, that it must stand at the will of every one to conclude the 
Fifth Act of his Tragedy whenever he thinks best. Here, however, 
our business lies not with persons who, in activity, have led an impor- 
tant life, who have spent their days for some mighty empire, or for the 
cause of freedom ; and whom one may forbear to censure, when, see- 
ing the high ideal purpose which had inspired them vanish from the 
earth, they meditate pursuing it to that other undiscovered country. 
Our business here is with persons to whom, properly from want of 
activity, and in the peacefulest condition imaginable, life has never- 
theless, by their exorbitant requisitions on themselves, become a bur- 
den. As I myself was in this predicament, and know best what pain 
I suffered in it, what efforts it cost me to escape from it, I shall not 
hide the speculations I, from time to time, considerately prosecuted, 
as to the various modes of death one had to choose from. 

*It is something so unnatural for a man to break loose from 
himself, not only to hurt, but to annihilate himself, that he for 
the most part catches at means of a mechanical sort for putting 

8 So in the original. 
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Lib purpoeo in esecution. When Ajax f»Ua on Ida sword, it is the 
weight of his body that performs thia eervice for him. "Wlisii the 
■warrior adjures his armour-bearer to slay him, rather than that he 
come into tho hands of the enemy, this is likewise an external force 
■which he securea for himself; only a iaoral instead of a physical one. 
Women seek in the water a cooling for their desperation; and the 
highly m.echanical means of pistol-shooting insures a qnick act ■with 
the smallest effort Hanging is a death one mentions ■unwillingly, 
because it is an ignoble one. In England it may happen more 
readily than elsewhere, because from youth upwards you there see 
that punishment frequent without being specially ignominious. By 
poison, by opening of veins, men lum hut at parting slowly from 
life; and the most retined, the speediest, the most painless death, 
by means of an asp, was worthy of a Queen, who had spent her life 
in pomp and lux^urious pleasure. All these, however, are external 
helps ; are enemies, ■with which a man, that he may fight against him- 
self, makes league. 

When I considered these varioas methods, and iarther, looked 
Abroad over history, I could find among bU suicides no one that hod 

about this deed with such greatness and freedom of spirit as the 

iperor Otho. This man, heat«n indeed as a general, yet no^wiso 

luced to extremities, determines, for the good of the Empire, which 

■lieady in some measure belonged to him, and for the saving of so 

many thousands, to leave the world. With his friends he passes a 

gay festive night, and next morning it is found that ■with his own 

hand he has plunged a sharp dagger into hia heart. This sole act 

worthy of imitation ; and I convinced myseli' that who- 

could not proceed herein as Otho hod done, was not entitled to 
lolve on renouncing life. By this conviction, I saved myscK from 
the purpose, or indeed more properly speaking, from the whim, of 
suicide, which in those fair peaceful times had insinuated itself into 
tho mind of indolent youth. Among a considerable collection of 
arms, 1 possessed a costly well-ground dagger. This 1 laid down 
nightly beside my bed ; and before extinguishing the light, I tried 
whether I could succeed in sending the sharp point an inch or two 
deep info my breast. But as I truly never could succeed, I at lost 
took to laughing at myself; threw away all these hypochondriacal 
crotchets, and determined to live. To do this 'with chcerfuhress, 
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however, I required to have some poetical task given me, wherein all 
that I had felt, thought or dreamed on this weighty husiness might 
he spoken forth. With such view, I endeavoured to collect the ele- 
ments which for a year or two had been floating ahont in me; I 
represented to myself the circumstances which had most oppressed 
and af^cted me : hut nothing of aU this would take form ; there was 
wanting an incident, a fable, in which I might embody it. 

*A11 at once I hear tidings of Jerusalem's death; and directly 
following the general rumour, came the most precise and circum- 
stantial description of the husiness ; and in this instant the plan of 
Werter was invented : the whole shot together from all sides, and 
became a solid mass ; as the water in the vessel, which already stood 
on the point of freezing, is by the slightest motion changed at once 
into firm iceJ^ 

A wide and everyway most important interval divides 
Werter, with its sceptical philosophy and * hypochondriacal 
crotchets,' from Goethe's next Novel, Wilhelm Meister^s Ap- 
prenticeshipy published some twenty years afterwards. This 
work belongs, in all senses, to the second and sounder period 
of Goethe's life, and may indeed serve as the fullest, if per- 
haps not the purest, impress of it ; being written with due 
forethought, at various times, during a period of no less 
than ten years. Considered as a piece of Art, there were 
much to be said on Meister; all which, however, lies beyond 
our present purpose. We are here looking at the work 
chiefly as a document for the writer's history; and in this 
point of view it certaiuly seems, as contrasted with its more 
popular precursor, to deserve our best attention: for the 
problem which had been stated in Werter, with despair of 
its solution, is here solved. The lofty enthusiasm, which, 
wandering wildly over the universe, found no resting place, 
has here reached its appointed home : and lives in harmony 
with what long appeared to threaten it with annihilation. 

» Dichtung und Wdhrheit, b. iiL b. 200-213. 
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jiai^cliy liaa now become Peace ; the once gloomy and per- 

irbed spirit is now serene, cheerfully YigorouB, and ricli in 

)od fiidte. Neither, which is most important of all, has 

tuB Peace been attained by a surrender to Necessity, or any 

bompact with Delusion; a seeming blessing, such as years 

md dispmtment will of themselves bring to most men, and 

is indeed no blessing, since even continued battle is 

stter than destruction or captivity ; and peace of this sort 

e that of Galgacus's Romans, who ' called it peace when 

they had made a desert.' Here the ardent high-aspiring 

youth has grown into the calmest man, yet with increase 

and not loss of ardour, and with aspirations higher as well 

a& clearer. For be has conquered his unbelief; the Ideal 

has been built on the Actual; no longer floats vaguely in 

darkness and regions of dreams, but resta in light, on the 

firm ground of human interest and business, as in its true 

scene, on its true basis. 

It is wonderful to see with what softness the scepticism 
of Jamo, the commercial epuit of Wemer, the reposing 
polished manhood of Lothario and the Uncle, the unearthly 
enthusiasm of the Harper, the gay animal vivacity of Phi- 
lina, the mystic, ethereal, almost spiiitual nature of Mignon, 
are blended together in this work; how justice is done to 
each, how each lives fi-eely in his proper element, in his 
proper form ; and how, as Wilhekn himself the mild-hearted, 
all-hoping, all-believing Wilhelm, struggles forward towards 
his world of Art through these curiously complected influ- 
ences, all this unites itself into a multifarious, yet so har- 
monious Whole ; as into a clear poetic mirror, where man's 
life and business in this age, his passions and purposes, the 
liighest equally with the lowest, are imaged back to us in 
beautiful significance. Poetry and Prose are no longer at 
variance; for the poet's eyes are opened: he sees the changes 
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of many-coloured existence, and sees the loveliness and deep 
purport which lies hidden under the very meanest of them ; 
hidden to the vulgar sight, but clear to the poet's ; because 
the * open secret' is no longer a secret to him, and he knows 
that the Universe is full of goodness ; that whatever has 
being has beauty. 

Apart from its literary merits or demerits, such is the 
temper of mind we trace in Goethe's Meister, and, more or 
less expressively exhibited, in all his later works. We reckon 
it a rare phenomenon this temper ; and worthy, in our times, 
if it do exist, of best study from all inquiring men. How 
has such a temper been attaiaed in this so lofty and impe- 
tuous mind, once too, dark, desolate and full of doubt, more 
than any other ? How may we, each of us ia his several 
sphere, attain it, or strengthen it, for ourselves ? These are 
questions, this last is a question, in which no one is uncon- 
cerned. 

To answer these questions, to begin the answer of them, 
would lead us very far beyond our present limits. It is not, 
as we believe, without long, sedulous study, without learn- 
ing much and unleamiag much, that, for any man, the ans- 
wer of such questions is even to be hoped. Meanwhile, as 
regards Goethe, there is one feature of the business which, 
to us, throws considerable light on his moral persuasions, 
and will not, in investigating the secret of them, be over- 
looked. We allude to the spirit in which he cultivates his 
Art; the noble, disiaterested, almost religious love with 
which he looks on Art in general, and strives towards it 
as towards the sure, highest, nay only good. We extract 
one passage from Wilhelm Meister : it may pass for a piece 
of fine declamation, but not in that light do we offer it 
here. Strange, unaccountable as the tlung may seem, we 
have actually evidence before our mind that Goethe believes 



in Budi doctriuea, nay has in some sort lived and endea- 
Tonred to direct his conduct hy them. 

' " Look at men," continueB Willielm, " how they struggle after 
happinesB and eatififaction ! Their wishes, their toil, their gold, are 
ever hunting roatlessiy ; and after what 1 After that wliieh the Poet 
has received from nature ; th.e right enjoyment of the world ; tho 
feeling of himseK in others ; the harmoniouB conjimction of many 
things that will seldom go together. 

' " What ia it that keeps mea in continual discontent and agita- 
tion? It is that they cannot make realities correspond with their 
conoeptions, that enjoyment steals away from among their hands, that 
the wiahed-for comes too late, and nothing reached and acquired pro- 
dnccs on the heart the effect which their longing for it at a distance 
led them to anticipate. Now fate has exalted the Poet ahove all 
this, as if he were a god. He views the conllicting Inannlt of tho 
passions ; sees iamiliea and kingdoms raging in aimless commotion ; 
seea those perplexed enigmas of misunderstanding, which often a 
single Byllable would explain, occasioning convulsions unutterably 
baleful. He has a feilow-feeling of the mournful and the joyful in 
the fete of all mortals. When the man of the world is devoting 
his days to wasting melancholy for some deep disappointment ; or, in 
the ebuUience of joy, ia going out to meet his happy destiny, tho 
lightly-moved and all-conceiving spirit of the Poet steps forth, like 
the aun from night to day, and with soft transition tunes his harp to 
joy or woo. Prom his heart, its native soil, springs the fair flower of 
Wisdom; and if others while waking dream, and are pained with 
iantastic delusions from their every sense, he passes the dream of life 
like one a^vake, and the sU'angeat event is to him nothing, save a part 
of the past and of the future. And thus the Poet is a teacher, a 
prophet, a friend of gods and men How ! Thou wouldst have him 
descend from his height to some paltry occupation? He who is 
faflhioned, like a bird, to hover round the world, to nestle on the 
lofty aummits, to feed on flowers and finiita, exchanging gaily one 
"bough for another, he ought also to work at the plough like an 
)x; like a dog to train himself to the harness and draught; or per- 
Eiaps, tied up in a chain, to guard a farm-yard by his harking T 

' Werner, it may well be supposed, had listened with the greatest 
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mirjmno, " All truo/* lio rojoinod, ** if men were but made like 
Mul, though ihoy noithor span nor weaved, could spend peacefiil diji 
in |Msr|)(stual otgoymont : if, at the approach, of winter, thejr cofnLl u 
tutHily txitako thtnuHolvos to distant regions ; conld letire befisie 
chy, Mu\ fortify thonisolvos against frost." 

* ^M'ootd havo lived bo/* exclaimed Wilhelm, ^'in times wben 
fiolilonnHn wiw Iw^ttor nwcnnicod ; and so should they ever lire. 
c.idiitly provided for witliin, they had need of little from withont; Hm 
girt of imparting lofty emotions, and glorious images to men, inmdo- 
di(}i« and wordH that channod the ear, and fixed themselves insepoimUf 
on whatever they might touch, of old enraptured the world, and saved 
the gifte<l m a rich inheritance. At the courts of kings, at the taUa 
of the gnmt, under the windows of the fair, the sound of them ms 
hoard, while the mv and tlie soul were shut for all beside ; and men 
folt, AM we do when delight comes over us, and we pause with xaptazB 
if, amot)g the dingles we are crossing, the voice of the -nigTitingA 
Htartn out, touching and strong. They found a home in every haMb- 
lion of tlio world, and the lowliness of their condition bnt exalted 
thoin the more. I'ho hero listened to their songs, and the Conqueror 
of tlie i^rtli tlid revert>noe to a Poet ; for he felt that, withont poets, 
hiH own wild and vast existence would pass away like a whirlwind, 
and 1)0 forgotten forever. The lover wished that he could feel his 
longings and his joys so variedly and so harmoniously as the Poet* s 
in8])ired lips hud skill to show them forth; and even the rich man 
could not of himself discern such costliness in his idol grandeurs, 
as when they were preaontod to him shining in the splendour of the 
Poot*H spirit, sensible to all worth, and ennobling alL ]N'ay, if thou 
wilt have it, who but the Poet was it that first formed Gods for us; 
that exalted us to them, and brought them down to us 1" *^^ 

For a man of Gootlio's talent to write many such pieces 
of rliotoric, setting forth the dignity of poets, and their 
innate independence on external circumstances, could be no 
very hard task ; accordingly, we find such sentiments again 
and again expressed, sometimes with still more gracefulness, 
still clearer emphasis, in his various writings. But to adopt 

^^ WUhelm Meister^s Apprenticeshipf book ii chap. 2. 
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iieso eentiments into his sober practical pereuaeioa ; in any 
peaaure to feel and beliovo that such was etill, and must 
waya be, the high vocation of the poet; on this ground 
f universal humanity, of ancient and now almost forgotten 
febleness, to take his stand, even in these trivial, jeering, 
tethered, miheHeving days ; and through all their complex, 
rpiriting, mean, yet tumultuous influeuces, to ' make his 
!ght shine before men,' that it might beautify even our ' rag- 
fathering age' with eome beams of that mild, divine splen- 
dour, which had long left us, the very possibility of which 
was denied: heai-tily and in earnest to meditate all this, 
■was no common proceeding; to bring it into practice, es- 
pecially in such a life as his has been, was among the high- 
est and hardest enterprises which any man whatever could 
engage in. We reckon tliis a greater novelty, than all the 
novelties which as a mere wiiter he ever put forth, vfhether 
for praise or censure. We have taken it upon us to say that 
if such w, in any sense, the state of the case with regard to 
Goethe, he deserves not mere approval aa a pleasing poet 
and sweet singer; but deep, grateful study, observance, 
imitation, aa a Morahst and Philosopher. If there be any 
probability that such is the state of the case, we cannot 
but reckon it a matter well worthy of being inquired into. 
And it is for this only that we are here pleading and 
argiiing. 

On the Uterary merit and meaning of WiVielm Meister we 
liave already aaid that we must not enter at present. The 
book Las been translated into EngHsh : it underwent the 
usual Judgment from om- Reviews and Magazines ; was to 
some a stone of stumbling, to others foolishness, to most 
an object of wonder. On the whole, it passed amoothly 
tlu-ough the critical Aaaaying-house ; for the Assayera have 
Cliristian dispositions, and very little time ; so Meister was 
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ranked, without umbrage, among the legal coin of the Mi- 
nerva Press; and allowed to circulate as copper currency 
among the rest. That in so quick a process, a German 
Friedrich d!or might not slip through unnoticed among new 
and equally brilliant British brass Farthings, there is no 
warranting. For our critics can now criticise impromptUf 
which, though far the readiest, is nowise the surest plan. 
Meiater is the mature product of the first genius of our 
times ; and must, one would think, be different, in variouB 
respects, from the immature products of geniuses "who are 
far from the first, and whose works spring from the brain 
in as many weeks as Goethe's cost him years. 

Nevertheless, we quarrel with no man's verdict; for 
Time, which tries all things, will try this also, and bring 
to light the truth, both as regards criticism and thing criti- 
cised ; or sink both into final darkness, which likewise will 
be the truth as regards them. But there is one censure 
which we must advert to for a moment, so singular does 
it seem to us. Meister, it appears, is a 'vulgar' work; no 
* gentleman,' we hear in certain circles, could have written 
it; few real gentlemen, it is insinuated, can like to read 
it ; no real lady, unless possessed of considerable courage, 
should profess having read it at all. Of Goethe's * gentilit/ 
we shall leave all men to speak that have any, even the 
faintest knowledge of him; and with regard to the gentihty 
of his readers, state only the following fact. Most of us 
have heard of the late Queen of Prussia, and know whether 
or not she was genteel enough, and of real ladyhood : nay, 
if we must prove everything, her character can be read in 
the Life of Napoleon, by Sir Walter Scott, who passes for 
a judge of those matters. And yet this is what we find 
^vritten in the Kunst und Alterihum for 1824 :^^ 

11 Band v. s. 8. 
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* Books too have their past happiness, which no chance can take 

away: 

Wer me sein Brod mit Thrdnen ass, 

Wer nicht die hummervollen NdcMe 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der hennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Mdchte,^^ 

* These heart -hroken lines a highly nohle- minded, venerated 
Queen repeated in the cruelest exile, when cast forth to honndless 
misery. She made herself familiar with the Book in which these 
words, with many other painful experiences, are communicated, and 
drew from it a melancholy consolation. This influence, stretching of 
itself into boundless time, what is there that can obliterate V 

Here are strange diversities of taste ; ' national discre** 
pancies' enough, had we time to investigate them 1 Never- 
theless, vnshing each party to retain his own special per- 
suasions, so far as they are honest, and adapted to his 
intellectual position, national or ini'vidual, we cannot but 
believe that there is an inward and essential Truth in Art ; 
a Truth far deeper than the dictates of mere Mode, and 
which, could we pierce through these dictates, would be 
true for all nations and all men. To arrive at this Truth, 
distant from every one at first, approachable by most, at- 
tainable by some smaU number, is the end and aim of aU 
real study of Poetry. For such a purpose, among others, 
the comparison of English vdth foreign judgment, on works 
that vdU bear judging, forms no unprofitable help. Some 
day, we may translate Friedrich Schlegel's Essay on Meister, 
by way of contrast to our English animadversions on that 
subject. SchlegeFs praise, whatever ours might do, rises 
sufficiently high : neither does he seem, during twenty years, 

13 Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows you not, ye unseen Powers. 

Wilhdm Meiiter, book ii ohap. 13. 
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to have repented of what he said ; for we observe in the 
edition of his works, at present publishing, he repeats the 
whole Character^ and even appends to it, in a separate sketch, 
some new assurances and elucidations. 

It may deserve to be mentioned here that Meister, at its 
first appearance in Germany, was received very much as it 
has been in England. Goethe's known character, indeed, 
precluded indiflference there ; but Otherwise it was much 
the same. The whole guild of criticism was thrown into 
perplexity, into sorrow ; everywhere was dissatisfaction open 
or concealed. Official duty impelling them to speak, some 
said one thing, some another; all felt in secret that they 
knew not what to say. Till the appearance of Schlegel's 
Character, no word, that we have seen, of the smallest chance 
to be decisive, or indeed to last beyond the day, had been 
uttered regarding it. Some regretted that the fire of Werter 
was so wonderfully abated; whisperings there might be 
about *lowness,' 'heaviness;' some spake forth boldly in 
behalf of suiFering 'virtue.' Novalis was not among the 
speakers, but he censured the work in secret, and this for 
a reason which to us will seem the strangest ; for its being, 
as we should say, a Benthamite work I Many are the bittei* 
aphorisms we find, among his Fragments, directed against 
Meister for its prosaic, mechanical, economical, coldhearted, 
altogether Utilitarian character. We English, again, caU 
Goethe a mystic: so difficult is it to please all parties I 
But the good, deep, noble Novalis made the fairest amends ; 
for notwithstanding all this, Tieck tells us, if we remember 
rightly, he continually returned to Meister, and could not 
but peruse and reperuse it. 

On a somewhat difierent ground proceeded quite another 
sort of assault fi:om one Pustkucher of Quedlinburg. Herr 
Pustkucher felt afflicted, it would seem, at the want of Pa- 
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triotiani and Religion too manifest in Meister; and deter- 
mined to take what vengeance he could. By way of seqnel 
to tlie Apprenticeship, Goethe bad announced hie Wilhelm 
Meistera Wanderjahre,''^ as in a state of preparation ; but the 
book still lingered : whereupon, in the interim, forth comes 
this Pnstkucher with a Vaendo -Wanderjahre of his own ; 
Batiiising, according to ability, the epiiit and pi-ineiples of 
the Apprenticeship. Wo have seen an epigram on Pustkiicher 
and his Wanderjahre, attributed, with what justice we know 
not, to Goethe himself: whether it is his or not, it is written 
in his name; and seems to express accurately enough for 
such a purpose the relation between the parties, — in lan- 
guage which wo had rather not translate : 

Will derm von QuedUnburg avs 

»Ein neuer Wanderer trahen f 
Hat dock die WaUfisc/t seine Lavs, 
Muss aucHi die mdne hdben. 

So much for Puatkucher, and the rest. The true Waib- 
derjaJire has at length appeared : the first volume has been 
before the world since 1821, This Fragment, for it still 
continues such, is in oiu view one of the most perfect pieces 
of composition that Goethe has ever produced, Wc have 
heard something of his being at present engaged in ex- 
tending or completing it : what the whole may in his hands 
become, we are anxious to see; hut the WanderjaJire, even 
in its actual state, can hardly be called unfinished, aa a 

" ' Waiulerjahre denotes the period whioli a Gennan artisan is, bj Inw or usaga, 
obliged to pssa in traTBlling, to pertent himaalf in his enift, after the oonolnsion 
of his Lehrjalirt (AppreDticeship), and before hia Maitenfaip can begin. Id manj 
guilds thii onBtom is its old as tbeir existenco, and ooiitinnes stiU to be indit- 
peniable: it la said to have originated in the frei;[uent joumeya of the Gfrman 
Eniperora to Italy, and the oonseqaeat improTemBUt obaarred in i 
among tbeir menials as had attanded tbem thither. Moat of the guilds an 
is called gaelitnklen, that is, pivimtiig, having presents to give to neeJj lo 
ing brothers.' 
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piece of writing; it coheres so beautifully within itself; and 
yet we see not whence the wondrous landscape camey or 
whither it is stretching ; but it hangs before us as a feiry 
region, hiding its borders on this side in light sunny clouds, 
fading away on that into the infinite azure : already, we 
might almost say, it gives us the notion of a completed frag- 
ment, or the state in which a fragment, not meant for com- 
pletion, might be left. 

But apart from its environment, and considered merely 
in itself, this Wanderjalire seems to us a most estimable work. 
There is, in truth, a singular gracefulness in it ; a high, me- 
lodious Wisdom ; so light is it, yet so earnest ; so calm, so 
S^Jy y^t so strong and deep : for the purest spirit of aQ 
Art rests over it and breathes through it; 'mild Wisdom 
is wedded in living union to Harmony divine ;' the Thought 
of the Sage is melted, we might say, and incorporated in 
the liquid music of the Poet. 'It is called a Romance,' 
observes the English Translator; 'but it treats not of ro- 
* mance characters or subjects ; it has less relation to Field- 
' ing's Tom Jones than to Spenser's Faery QueenJ We have 
not forgotten what is due to Spenser ; yet> perhaps, beside 
his immortal allegory this Wanderjahre msij, in fact, not 
imfairly be named; and with this advantage, that it is an 
allegory not of the Seventeenth century, but of the Nine- 
teenth ; a picture full of expressiveness, of what men are 
striving for, and ought to strive for, in these actual days. 
' The scene,' we are farther told, ' is not laid on this firm 
' earth ; but in a fair Utopia of Art and Science and free 
' Activity ; the figures, light and aeriform, come unlooked- 
' for, and melt away abruptly, like the pageants of Prospero 
' in his Enchanted Island.' We venture to add, that, like 
Prospero's Island, this too is drawn from the inward depths, 
the purest sphere of poetic inspiration: ever, as we read 
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it, the images of old Italian Art flit before us; the gay- 
tints of Titian ; the quaint grace of Domenichino ; some- 
times the clear yet unfathomable depth of Eafaelle ; and 
whatever else we have known or dreamed of in that rich 
old genial world. 

As it is Goethe's moral sentiments, and culture as a man, 
that we have made our chief object in this sm^ey, we would 
fain give some adequate specimen of the Wanderjahre, where, 
as appears to us, these are to be traced in their last degree 
of clearness and completeness. But to do this, to find a 
specimen that should be adequate, were difficult, or rather 
impossible. How shall we divide what ia in itself one and 
indivisible ? How shall the fraction of a complex picture 
give us any idea of the so beautiful whole? Nevertheless, we 
shall refer our readers to the Tenth and Eleventh Chapters 
of the Wanderjahre; where, in poetic and symbolic style, 
they will find a sketch of the nature, objects and present 
ground of EeHgious BeHef, which, if they have ever reflected 
duly on that matter, will hardly fail to interest them. They 
will find these chapters, if we mistake not, worthy of deep 
consideration; for this is the merit of Goethe: his maxims 
will bear study ; nay they require it, and improve by it more 
and more. They come from the depths of his mind, and 
are not in their place till they have reached the depths of 
ours. The wisest man, we believe, may see in them a reflex 
of his own wisdom : but to him who is stiU learning, they 
become as seeds of knowledge ; they take root in the mind, 
and ramify, as we meditate them, into a whole garden of 
thought. The sketch we mentioned is far too long for being 
extracted here: however, we give some scattered portions 
of it, which the reader will accept with fair allowance. As 
the wild suicidal Night-thoughts of Werter formed our first 
extract, this by way of counterpart may be the last. We 
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must fancy Wilhelm in the * Pedagogic province/ proceeding 
towards tlie * Chief, or the Three/ with intent to place his 
son nnder their charge, in that wonderful region, * "where he 
was to see so many singularities/ 

* Wilhehn had aheady noticed that in the cut and colour of the 
young people's clothes a variety prevailed, which gave the whole tiny 
population a peculiar aspect : he was about to question his attendant 
on this point, when a still stranger observation forced itself upon 
him : all the children, how employed soever, laid down their work, 
and turned, with singular yet diverse gestures, towards the party 
riding past them; or rather, as it was easy to infer, towards the 
Overseer, who was in it. The youngest laid their arms crosswise 
over their breasts, and looked cheerfully up to the sky; those of 
middle size held their hands on their backs, and looked smiling on 
the ground ; the eldest stood with a frank and spirited air, — ^their 
arms stretched down, they turned their heads to the right, and formed 
themselves into a line ; whereas the others kept separate, each where 
he chanced to be. 

* The riders having stopped and dismounted here, as several chil- 
dren, in their various modes, were standing forth to be inspected by 
the Overseer, Wilhelm asked the meaning of these gestures; but 
Felix struck-in and cried gaily : ." What posture am I to take, then?' 
" Without doubt," said the Overseer, " the first posture : the arms 
over the breast, the face earnest and cheerful towards the sky." 
Felix obeyed, but soon cried : " This is not much to my taste ; I see 
nothing up there : does it last long ? But yes !" exclaimed he joy- 
fully, " yonder are a pair of falcons flying from the west to the east : 
that is a good sign too ?" — " As thou takest it, as thou behavest," said 
the other : " Now mingle among them as they mingle." He gave a 
signal, and the children left their postures, and again betook them to 
work or sport as before.* 

Wilhelm a second time * asks the meaning of these ges- 
tures;' but the Overseer is not at liberty to throw much 
light on the matter ; mentions only that they are symbolical, 
* nowise mere grimaces, but have a moral purport, which 
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* perhaps the Chief or the Three may farther explain to 

* him.' The children themselves, it would seem, only know 
it in part ; ' secrecy having many advantages ; for when you 
' tell a man at once and straightforward the purpose of any 
' object, he fancies there is nothing in it.' By and by, how- 
ever, having left Felix by the way, and parted with the 
Overseer, Wilhelm arrives at th^ abode of the Three, * who 
preside over sacred things,' and from whom farther satis- 
faction is to be looked for. 

* Wilhelm had now reached the gate of a wooded vale, surrounded 
with high walls : on a certain sign, the Httle door opened, and a man 
of earnest, imposing look received our Traveller. The latter foimd 
himseK in a large beautifully umbrageous space, decked with the 
richest foliage, shaded with trees and bushes of all sorts; while stately 
walls and magnificent buildings were discerned only in glimpses 
through this thick natural boscage. A friendly reception from the 
Three, who by and by appeared, at last turned into a general con- 
versation, the substance of which we now present in an abbreviated 
shape. 

* " Since you intrust your son to us," said they, " it is fair that 
we admit you to a closer view of our procedure. Of what is ex- 
ternal you have seen much that does not bear its meaning on its 
front. What part of this do you wish to have explained ?" 

*" Dignified yet singular gestures of salutation I have noticed; 
the import of which I would gladly learn : with you, doubtless, the 
exterior has a reference to the interior, and inversely; let me know 
what this reference is." 

* "Well -formed healthy children," replied the Three, "bring 
much into the world along with them; I^ature has given to each 
whatever he requires for time and duration; to unfold this is our 
duty; often it unfolds itself better of its own accord. One thing 
there is, however, which no child brings into the world with him ; 
and yet it is on this one thing that all depends for making man 
in every point a man. If you can discover it yourself, speak it out." 
Wilhelm thought a Httle while, then shook his head. 

* The Three, after a suitable pause, exclaimed, " Reverence !" 
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Wilhelm seemed to hesitate. " Reverence !" cried they, a second 
time. " All want it, perhaps yourself," 

* " Three kinds of gestures you have seen j and we inculcate a 
threefold reverence, which when commingled and formed into one 
whole, attains its full force and effect. The first is Reverence for 
what is Above us. That posture, the arms crossed over the breast, 
the look turned joyfully towards heaven; that is what we have 
enjoined on young children; tequiring from them thereby a testi- 
mony that there is a God above, who images and reveals himself 
in parents, teachers, superiors. Then comes the second; Reverence 
for what is Under us. Those hands folded over the back, and as 
it were tied together ; that down-turned smiling look, announce that 
we are to regard the earth with attention and cheerfulness : firom the 
bounty of the earth we are nourished ; the earth affords unutterable 
joys; but disproportionate sorrows she also brings us. Should one 
of our children do himseK external hurt, blameably or blamelessly; 
should others hurt him accidentally or purposely; should dead in- 
voluntary matter do him hurt; then let him well consider it; for 
such dangers will attend him all his days. But from this posture 
we delay not to free our pupil, the instant we become convinced that 
the instruction connected with it has produced sufficient influence on 
him. Then, on the contrary, we bid him gather courage, and, turning 
to his comrades, range himself along with them. Now, at last, he 
stands forth, frank and bold; not selfishly isolated; only in com- 
bination with his equals does he front the world. Farther we have 
nothing to add." 

* " I see a glimpse of it !" said Wilhelm. " Are not the mass of 
men so marred and stinted, because they take pleasure only in the 
element of evil- wishing and evil-speaking? Whoever gives himself 
to this, soon comes to be indifferent towards God, contemptuous 
towards the world, spiteful towards his equals ; and the true, genu- 
ine, indispensable sentiment of self-estimation corrupts into self-con- 
ceit and presumption. Allow me, however," continued he, " to state 
one difficulty. You say that reverence is not natural to man : now 
has not the reverence or fear of rude people for violent convulsions 
of nature, or other inexplicable mysteriously foreboding occurrences, 
been heretofore regarded as the germ out of which a higher feeling, a 
purer sentiment, was by degrees to be developed ?" 
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* " Nature is indeed adequate to fear," replied they, " but to rever- 
ence not adequate. Men fear a known or unknown powerful being ; 
the strong seeks to conquer it, the weak to avoid it ; both endeavour 
to get quit of it, and feel themselves happy when for a short season 
they have put it aside, and their nature has in some degree restored 
itself to freedom and independence. The natural man repeats this 
operation millions of times in the course of his life; from fear he 
struggles to freedom ; from freedom he is driven back to fear, and so 
makes no advancement. To fear is easy, but grievous ; to reverence 
is difficult, but satisfactory. Man does not willingly submit himself 
to reverence, or rather he never so submits himself: it is a higher 
sense which must *be communicated to his nature ; which only in 
some favoured individuals unfolds itseK spontaneously, who on this 
account too have of old been looked upon as Saints and Grods. Here 
lies the worth, here lies the business of aU true Eeligions, whereof 
there are likewise only three, according to the objects towards whicli 
they direct our devotion." 

* The men paused ; Wilhelm reflected for a time in silence ; but 
teeling in himself no pretension to unfold these strange words, he 
requested the Sages to proceed with their exposition. They imme- 
diately complied. " "No Religion that grounds itself on fear," said 
they, " is regarded among us. With the reverence to which a man 
should give dominion in his mind, he can, in paying honour, keep 
his own honour ; he is not disunited with himself as in the former 
case. The Religion which depends on Reverence for what is Above 
Tis, we denominate the Ethnic ; it is the Religion of the Nations, and 
the first happy dehverance from a degrading fear : all Heathen reli- 
gions, as we call them, are of this sort, whatsoever names they may 
bear. The Second Religion, which foimds itself on Reverence for 
what is Aroimd us, we denominate the Philosophical ; for the Philo- 
sopher stations himseK in the middle, and must draw down to him all 
that is higher, and up to him all that is lower, and only in this 
medium condition does he merit the title of Wise. Here as he sur- 
veys with clear sight his relation to his equals, and therefore to the 
whole human race, his relation likewise to all other earthly circum- 
stances and arrangements necessary or accidental, he alone, in a 
cosmic sense, lives in Truth. But now we have to speak of the 
Third Religion, groimded on Reverence for what is Under us : this 
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we name the Cbristian ; as in the Christian Eeligion snch a temper 
is the most distinctly manifested : it is a last step to which mankind 
were fitted and destined to attain. But what a task was it, not only 
to be patient with the Earth, and let it lie beneath ns, we appealing 
to a higher birthplace ; but also to recognise humility and poverty, 
mockery aud despite, disgrace and wretchedness, suffering and death, 
to recognise these things as 'divine ; nay, even on sin and crime to 
look not as hindrances, but to honour and love them as furtherances, 
of what is holy. Of this, indeed, we find some traces in all ages : 
but the trace is not the goal ; and this being now attained, the human 
species cannot retrograde ; and we may say that the Christian EeH- 
gion, having once appeared, cannot agahi vanish; having once as- 
sumed its divine shape, can be subject to no dissolution." 

* " To which of these Religions do you specially adhere T inquired 
Wilhelm. 

* " To all the three," replied they; '* for in their union they produce 
what may properly be called the true Religion. Out of those three 
Reverences springs the highest Reverence, Reverence for Oneself, and 
these again imfold themselves &om this; so that man attains the 
highest elevation of which he is capable, that of being justified in 
reckoning himself the Best that God and Nature have produced; 
nay, of beiQg able to contiQue on this lofty eminence, without being 
again by self-conceit and presumption drawn down from it into the 
vulgar leveL" * 

The Three undertake to admit him into the interior of 
their Sanctuary; whither, accordingly, he, * at the hand of 
the Eldest,' proceeds on the morrow. Sorry are we that 
we cannot follow them into the ' octagonal hall,' so full of 
paintiDgs, and the * gallery open on one side, and stretching 
round a spacious, gay, flowery garden.' It is a beautifiil 
figurative representation, by pictures and symbols of Art, 
of the First and the Second Religions, the Ethnic and the 
Philosophical; for the former of which the pictures have been 
composed from the Old Testament; for the latter from the 
New. We can only make room for some small portions. 
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* " I observe," said WiHielni, " you liave done tlie Israelites the 
honour to select their history as the groundwork of this delineation, 
or rather you have made it the leading object there." 

* " As you see," replied the Eldest ; "for you will remark, that on 
the socles and friezes we have introduced another series of transac- 
tions and occurrences, not so much of a synchronistic as of a sym- 
phronistic kind ; since, among all nations, we discover records of a 
similar import, and grounded on the same facts. Thus you perceive 
here, while, in the main field of the picture, Abraham receives a visit 
from his gods in the form of fair youths, Apollo among the herdsmen 
of Admetus is painted above on the frieze. From which we may 
learn, that the gods, when they appear to men, are commonly im- 
recognised of them." 

' The friends walked on. Wilhelm, for the most part, met with 
well-known objects ; but they were here exhibited in a livelier, more 
expressive manner, than he had been used to see them. On some 
few matters he requested explanation, and at last could not help re- 
turning to his former question: "Why the Israelitish history had been 
chosen in preference to all others ?'* 

* The Eldest answered: "Among all Heathen religions, for such 
also is the Israelitish, this has the most distinguished advantages ; of 
which I shall mention only a few. At the Ethnic judgment-seat ; at 
the judgment-seat of the God of Nations, it is not asked whether this 
is the best, the most excellent nation j but whether it lasts, whether 
it has continued. The Israelitish people never was good for much, as 
its own leaders, judges, rulers, prophets, have a thousand times re- 
proachfully declared; it possesses few virtues, and most of the faults 
of other nations : but in cohesion, steadfastness, valour, and when all 
this would not serve, in obstinate toughness, it has no match. It is 
the most perseverant nation in the world ; it is, it was and it will be, 
to glorify the name of Jehovah through all ages. We have set it up, 
therefore, as the pattern figure ; as the main figure, to which the others 
only serve as a frame." 

* " It becomes not me to dispute with you," said Wilhelm, " since 
you have instruction to impart. Open to me, therefore, the other 
advantages of this people, or rather of its history, of its religion." 

* " One chief advantage," said the other, " is its excellent collec- 
tion of Sacred Books. These stand so happily combined together, 
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tliat even out of tlie most diverse elements, the feeling of a wholA 
still rises before us. They are complete enough to satisfy ; fi'agmen- 
tary enough to excite ; barbarous enough to rouse ; tender enough to 
appease; and for how many other contradicting merits might not 
these Books, might not this one Book, be praised 1" 

« « « « « «« it 

* Thus wandering on, they had now reached the gloomy and per- 
plexed periods of the History, the destruction of the City and the 
Temple, the murder, exile, slavery of whole masses of this stiffiiecked 
people. Its subsequent fortimes were delineated in a cunning alle- 
gorical way; a real historical delineation of them would havQ lam 
without the limits of true Art. 

' At this point, the gallery abruptly terminated in a closed door, 
and Wilhelm was surprised to see himself already at the end. " In 
your historical series," said he, " I find a chasm. You have destroyed 
the Temple of Jerusalem, and dispersed the people; yet you have not 
introduced the divine Man who taught there shortly before ; to whom, 
shortly before, they would give no ear." 

' **To have done this, as you require it, would have been an error. 
The life of that divine Man, whom you allude to, stands in no con- 
nection with the general history of the world in his time. It was a 
private life, his teaching was a teaching for individuals. What has 
pubHcly befallen vast masses of people, and the minor parts which 
compose them, belongs to the general History of the World, to the 
general Religion of the World; the Religion we have named the First 
What inwardly befalls individuals belongs to the Second Religion, 
the Philosophical : such a Religion was it that Christ taught and 
practised, so long as he went about on Earth. For this reason, the 
external here closes, and I now open to you the internal." 

'A door went back, and they entered a similar gallery; where 
Wilhelm soon recognised a corresponding series of Pictures from the 
!N"ew Testament. They seemed as if by another hand than the first : 
all was softer; forms, movements, accompaniments, light and colour- 
ing.' 

Into this second gallery, with its strange doctrine about 
'Miracles and Parables,' the characteristic of the Philoso- 
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phlcal Religion, we cannot enter for the present, yet must 
give one hurried glance. Wilhehn expresses some surprise 
that these delineations terminate "with the Supper, with 
the scene where the Master and his Disciples part." He 
inquires for the remaining portion of the history. 

* " In all sorts of instruction,?' said the Eldest, " in all sorts of com- 
munication, we are fond of separating whatever it is possible to sepa- 
rate; for by this means alone can the notion of importance and pecu- 
liar significance arise in the young mind Actual experience of itself 
mingles and mixes all things together: here, accordingly, we have 
entirely disjoined that sublime Man's life from its termiuation. In 
life, he appears as a true Philosopher, — ^let not the expression stagger 
you, — as a Wise Man in the highest sense. He stands firm to his 
point ; he goes on his way inflexibly, and while he exalts the lower to 
himseK, while he makes the ignorant, the poor, the sick, partakers of 
his wisdom, of his riches, of his strength, he, on the other hand, in no 
wise conceals his diviue origin ; he dares* to equal himself with God, 
nay to declare that he himself is God In this manner he is wont, 
from youth upwards, to astound his familiar friends ; of these he gains 
a part to his own cause ; irritates the rest against him ; and shows to 
all men, who are aiming at a certain elevation in doctrine and life, 
what they have to look for from the world. And thus, for the noble 
portion of mankind, his walk and conversation are even more instruc- 
tive and profitable than his death : for to those trials every one is 
called, to this trial but a few. 'Now, omitting all that results from 
this consideration, do but look at the touching scene of the Last 
Supper. Here the Wise Man, as it ever is, leaves those that are his 
own utterly orphaned behind him ; and while he is careful for the 
Good, he feeds along with them a traitor, by whom he and the Better 
are to be destroyed.** ' 

This seems to us to have *a deep, still meaning;' and 
the longer and closer we examine it, the more it pleases us. 
Wilhelm is not admitted into the shrine of the Third ReK- 
gion, the Christian, or that of which Christ's sufferings and 
death were the symbol, as his walk and conversation had 
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been the symbol of the Second, or Philosophical Religion. 
" That last Eeligion," it is said, — 

* " That last Eehgion, which arises from the Reverence of what 
is Beneath us; that veneration of the contradictory, the hated, 
the avoided, we give to each of our pupils, in small portions, by way 
of outfit, along with him into the world, merely that he may know 
where more is to be had, should such a want spring up within Mm. 
I invite you to return hither at the end of a year, to attend our general 
Festival, and see how far your son is advanced : then shaU you he 
admitted into the Sanctuary of Sorrow." 

' " Permit me one question," said WQhehn : " as you have set up 
the life of this divine Man for a pattern and example, have you like- 
wise selected his sufferings, his death, as a model of exalted patience r 

* " Undoubtedly we have," replied the Eldest. " Of this we make 
no secret ; but we draw a veil over those sufferings, even because we 
reverence them so highly. We hold it a damnable audacity to bring 
forth that torturing Cross, and the Holy One who suffers on it, or to 
expose them to the light of the Sun, which hid its face when a reck- 
less world forced such a sight on it ; to take these mysterious secrets, 
in which the divine depth of Sorrow Hes hid, aud play with them, 
fondle them, trick them out, and rest not tiU the most reverend of all 
solemnities appears vulgar and paltry. Let so much for the present 
suffice — * * * The rest we must stiU owe you for a twelvemonth 
The instruction, which in the interim we give the children, no stranger 
is allowed to witness : then, however, come to us, and you will hear 
what our best Speakers think it serviceable to make public on those 
matters." * 

Could wo hope that, in its present disjointed state, this 
emblematic sketch would rise before the minds of our readers 
in any measure as it stood before the mind of the writer; 
that, in considering it, they might seize only an outline of 
those many meanings which, at less or greater depth, lie 
hidden under it, we should anticipate their thanks for having, 
a fii-st or a second time, brought it before them. As it is, 
believing that, to open-minded truth-seeking men, the deli- 
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berate words of an open-minded trutli-seeking man can in 
no case be wboUy unintelligible, nor the words of such a 
man as Goethe indifferent, we have transcribed it for their 
perusal. If we induce them to turn to the original, and 
study this in its completeness, with so much else that en- 
virons it and bears on it, they will thank us still more. To 
our own judgment at least, there is a fine and pure signi- 
ficance in this whole delineation : such phrases even as the 
' Sanctuary of Sorrow,' the ' divine depth of Sorrow,' have 
of themselves a pathetic wisdom for us ; as indeed a tone of 
devoutness, of calm, mild, priest-like dignity pervades the 
whole. In a time like ours, it is rare to see, in the writings 
of cultivated men, any opinion whatever bearing any mark 
of sincerity on such a subject as this : yet it is and continues 
the highest subject, and they that are highest are most fit 
for studying it, and helping others to study it. 

Goethe's Wanderjahre was published in his seventy-second 
year; Werter in his twenty-fifth: thus in passing between 
these two works, and over Meisters Lehrjahrey which stands 
nearly midway, we have glanced over a space of almost fifty 
years, including within them, of course, whatever was most 
important in his pubHc or private history. By means of 
these quotations, so diverse in their tone, we meant to make 
it visible that a great change had taken place in the moral 
disposition of the man; a change fi'om inward imprison- 
ment, doubt and discontent, into fireedom, belief and clear 
activity : such a change as, in our opinion, must take place, 
more or less consciously, in every character that, especially 
in these times, attains to spiritual manhood ; and in charac- 
ters possessing any thoughtfiilness and sensibility, will sel- 
dom take place without a too painfdl consciousness, without 
bitter conflicts, in which the character itself is too often 
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maimed and impoverished, and which end too ofteii not in 
victory, but in defeat, or fatal compromise with the enemy. 
Too often, we may well say ; for though many gird on the 
harness, few bear it warrior-like; still fewer put it oflTwitli 
triumph. Among our own poets, Byron was almost the only 
man we saw faithfully and manfully struggHng, to the end, 
in this cause ; and he died while the victory was Btill doubt- 
ful, or at best, only beginning to be gained. We have 
already stated our opinion, that Goethe's success in this 
matter has been more complete than that of any other man 
in his age ; nay that, in the strictest sense, he may almost 
be called the only one that has so succeeded. On this 
ground, were it on no other, we have ventured to say, that 
his spiritual history and procedure must deserve attention; 
that his opinions, his creations, his mode of thought, his 
whole picture of the world as it dwells within him, must 
to his contemporaries be an inquiry of no common interest; 
of an interest altogether peculiar, and not in this degree 
exampled in existing literature. These things can be but 
imperfectly stated here, and must be left, not in a state of 
demonstration, but, at the utmost, of loose fluctuating pro- 
bability ; nevertheless, if inquired into, they will be found 
to have a precise enough meaning, and, as we believe, a 
highly important one. 

For the rest, what sort of mind it is that has passed 
through this change, that has gained this victory; how rich 
and high a mind ; how learned by study in all that is wisest, 
by experience in all that is most complex, the brightest as 
well as the blackest, in man's existence; gifted with what 
insight, with what grace and power of utterance, we shall 
not for the present attempt discussing. All these the reader 
will learn, who studies his writings with such attention as 
they merit : and by no other means. Of Goethe's dramatic, 
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lyncal, didactic poems, in their thousandfold expressiveness, 
for they are full of expressiveness, we can here say nothing. 
But in every department of Literature, of Art ancient and 
modem, in many provinces of Science, we shall often meet 
him ; and hope to have other occasions of estimating what, 
in these respects, we and all men owe him. 

Two circumstances, meanwhile, we have remarked, which 
to us throw light on the nature of his original faculty for 
Poetry, and go far to convince us of the Mastery he has 
attained in that art: these we may here state briefly, for 
the judgment of such as already know his writings, or the 
help of such as are beginning to know them. The first is, 
his singularly emblematic intellect ; his perpetual never-fail- 
ing tendency to transform into ahapey into life, the opinion, 
the feeling that may dwell in him; which, in its widest 
sense, we reckon to be essentially the grand problem of the 
Poet. We do not mean mere metaphor and rhetorical trope : 
these are but the exterior concern, often but the scaffolding 
of the edifice, which is to be built up (within our thoughts) 
by means of them. In allusions, in similitudes, though no 
one known to us is happier, many are more copious, than 
Goethe. But we find this faculty of his in the very essence 
of his intellect ; and trace it alike in the quiet cunning epi- 
gram, the allegory, the quaint device, reminding us of some 
Quarles or Bunyan ; and in the Fausta^ the Taaaoa, the Mig- 
nons, which in their pure and genuine personality, may almost 
remind us of the Arieh and Hamlets of Shakspeare. Every- 
thing has form, everything has visual existence ; the poet's 
imagination bodies forth the forms of things unseen, his pen 
turns them to shape. This, as a natural endowment, exists 
in Goethe, we conceive, to a very high degree. 

The other characteristic of his mind, which proves to 
us his acquired mastery in art, as this shows us the extent 
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of his original capacity for it, is his wonderftil variety, nay 
universality; his entire freedom from Mannerism. We read 
Goethe for years, before we come to see whereili the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of his understanding, of his dispo- 
sition, even of his way of writing, consists. It seems quite 
a simple style that of his ; remarkable chiefly for its cahn- 
ness, its perspicuity, in short its commonness ; and yet it is 
the most uncommon of all styles : we feel as if every one 
might imitate it, and yet it is inimitable. As hard is it to 
discover in his writings, — though there also, as in every 
man's writings, the character of the writer must lie recorded, 
— ^what sort of spiritual construction he has, what are his 
temper, his affections, his individual specialities. For all 
lives freely within him; Philina and Clarchen, Mephisto- 
pheles and Mignon, are alike indifferent, or alike dear to 
him ; he is of no sect or caste : he seems not this man, or 
that man, but a man. We reckon this to be the character- 
istic of a Master in Art of any sort ; and true especially of 
all great Poets. How true is it of Shakspeare and Homer! 
Who knows, or can figure what the Man Shakspeare was, 
by the first, by the twentieth, perusal of his works ? He 
is a Voice coming to us from the Land of Melody : bis old 
brick dweUingplace, in the mere earthly burgh of Stratford- 
on-Avon, offers us the most inexplicable enigma. And what 
is Homer in the Bias? He is THE WITNESS; he has seen, 
and he reveals it ; we hear and believe, but do not behold 
him. Now compare, with these two Poets, any other two; 
not of equal genius, for there are none such, but of equal 
sincerity, who wrote as earnestly, and from the heart, like 
them. Take, for instance, Jean Paul and Lord Byron. The 
good Richter begins to show himself, in his broad, massive, 
kindly, quaint significance, before we have read many pages 
of even his slightest work ; and to the last, he paints him- 
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self much better than his subject. Byron may also be said 
to have painted nothing else than himself, be his subject 
what it might. * Yet as a test for the culture of a Poet, in 
his poetical capacity, for his pretensions to mastery and 
completeness in his art, we cannot but reckon this among 
the surest. Tried by this, there is no living writer that 
approaches within many degrees of Goethe. 

Thus, it would seem, we consider Goethe to be a richly 
educated Poet, no less than a richly educated Man; a master 
both of Humanity and of Poetry ; one to whom Experience 
has given true wisdom, and the * Melodies Eternal' a perfect 
utterance for his wisdom. Of the particular form which this 
humanity, this wisdom has assumed ; of his opinions, cha- 
racter, personality, — for these, with whatever difficulty, are 
and must be decipherable in his writings, — ^we had much to 
say: but this also we must decline. In the present state 
of matters, to speak adequately would be a task too hard 
for us, and one in which our readers could afford little help, 
nay in which many of them might take little interest. Mean- 
while, we have found a brief cursory sketch on this subject, 
already written in our language : some parts of it, by way 
of preparation, we shall here transcribe. It is written. by 
a professed admirer of Goethe ; nay, as might almost seem, 
by a grateful learner, whom he had taught, whom he had 
helped to lead out of spiritual obstruction, into peace and 
light. Making due allowance for all this, there is little in 
the paper that we object to. 

'In Groethe's mind,' observes he, Hhe first aspect that strikes us is 
its calmness, then its beauty; a deeper inspection reveals to us its 
vastness and unmeasured strength. This man rules, and is not ruled. 
The stem and fiery energies of a most passionate soul He silent in the 
centre of his being ; a tremblmg sensibility has been inured to stand, 
without flinching or murmur, the sharpest trials. Nothing outward, 
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nothing inwanl, shall agitato or control him. The brightest and 
most capricious fancy, tlie most piercing and inquisitive intellect^ the 
wildest and deepest imagination; the highest thrills of joj, the bit- 
terest pangs of sorrow : all these are his, ho is not theirs. While he 
moves every heart from its steadfastness, his own is firm and still: 
the words that search into the inmost recesses of our nature, he pro- 
nounces with a tone of coldness and equanimity ; in the deepest pathos 
he weeps not, or his tears are like water trickling from a rock of 
adamant. Ho is king of himself and of his world ; nor does he rale 
it like a vulgar great man, like a Napoleon or Charles the Twelfth, hj 
the mere brute exertion of his will, grounded on no principle, or on 
a false one : his faculties and feelings are not fettered or prostiated 
imder the iron sway of Passion, but led and guided in kindly imioiL 
under the mild sway of Eeason; as the fierce primeval elements of 
Chaos were stilled at the coming of Light, and bound together, mider 
its soft vesture, into a glorious and beneficent Creation. 

^ This is the true Eest of man; the dim aim of every liuman soul, 
the full attainment of only a chosen few. It comes not unsought to 
any ; but the wise are wise because they think no price too high for 
it. Goethe's inward home has been reared by slow and laborious 
efforts ; but it stands on no hollow or deceitful basis : for his peace 
is not from blindness, but from clear vision ; not from uncertain hope 
of alteration, but from sure insight into what cannot alter. TTig world 
seems once to have been desolate and baleful as that of the darkest 
sceptic : but he has covered it anew with beauty and solemnity, de- 
rived from deeper sources, over which Doubt can have no sway. He 
lias inquired fearlessly, and fearlessly searched out and denied the 
False; but he has not forgotten, what is equally essential and in- 
iinitely harder, to search out and admit the True. His heart is still 
full of warmth, though his head is clear and cold ; the world for him 
is still full of grandeur, though he clothes it with no false coloois; 
Ids fellow-creatures are still objects of reverence and love, though 
their basenesses are plainer to no eye than to his. To reconcile these 
contradictions is the task of all good men, each for himself, in his own 
way and manner ; a task which, in our age, is encompassed with diffi- 
culties peculiar to the time ; and which Goethe seems to have accom- 
plished with a success that few can rival A mind so in unity with 
itself^ even though it wore a poor and small one, would arrest our 



attention, and win somo kind regard from ua j but when this mind 
ranks among the atrongoat and moat complicated of the species, it be- 
comes a sight full of interest, a study full of deep instruction. 

' Such a mind as Goethe's ia the fruit not only of a. rojal endow- 
ment by Nature, but also of a culture proportionate to her bounty. 
In Goethe's original fonn of spirit we discern the higheat gifta of man- 
hood, Tvilhout any deficiency of the lower : ho has an eye and a heart 
equally for the aublime, the common, and tho ridiculous; the ele- 
ments at once of a poet, a thinker, and a wit. Of his culture wa have 
often spoken already; and it deserves again to be held up to praise 
and imitatiom This, as he himself unostentatiously confesses, haa been 
the soul of all his conduct, the great enterprise of his life ; and few 
that understand bini will be apt to deny that he has prospered. As a 
writer, hia resources have been accumulated from nearly all the pro- 
vinces of human intellect and activity ; and he has trained himself to 
use these complicated instmments with a light espertneas which we 
might have admired in the professor of a solitary department. Free- 
dom, and grace, and smiling eamestneas are the characteristics of hia 
works : the matter of them flows along in chaste abundance, in the 
softest combination; and their style ia referred to by native critics as 
the highest specimen of the German tongue. 

' But Goethe's culture as a writer is perhapa leas remarkable than 
hia culture as a mam Ho has learned not in head only, but also in 
heart; not from Art and Literatm^, but also by action and passion, in 
the nigged school of Experience. If asked what was the grand charac- 
teristic of his writings, we should not say knowledge, but wisdom. 
A mind that haa seen, and suffered, and done, speaks to ua of what it 
has tried and conquered. A gay delineation will give na notice of 
dark and toilsome experiences, of business done in the great deep of 
the spirit ; a maxim, trivial to the careless eye, will rise with light 
and solution over long perplexed periods of our own history. It is 
thus that heart speaks to heart, that the life of one man becomes a 
possession to alL Hero is a mind of the moat subtle and tumultuous 
elements; but it is governed in peaceful diligence, and its impetuous 
and ethereal faculties work softly together for good and noble ends. 
Goethe may be called a Philosopher; for he loves and has practised 
as a man the wisdom which as a poet ho inculcates. Composure and 
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clieeifiil serioiisness seem to breathe over all liis characteir. There is 
no whining over hiunan woes : it is undeistood that we must simply 
all strive to alleviate or remove them. Theie is no noisy battling for 
opinions ; but a persevering effort to make Truth lovely^ and lecom- 
mend her, by a thousand avenues, to the hearts of all men. Of his pe^ 
sonal manners we can easily believe the universal report, as often given 
in the way of censure as of praise, that he is a man of consummate 
breeding and the stateliest presence : for an air of polished tolerance, 
of courtly, we might almost say, majestic repose and serene humanity, 
is visible throughout his works. In no line of them does he speak 
with asperity of any man ; scarcely ever even of a thing. He knows 
the good, and loves it; he knows the bad and hateful^ and rejects it; 
but in neither case with violence: his love is calm and active; bis 
rejection is implied, rather than pronounced; meek and gentle, though 
we see that it is thorough, and never to be revoked. The noblest and 
the basest he not only seems to comprehend, but to personate and 
body forth in their most secret lineaments : hence actions and opi- 
nions appear to him as they are, with all the circumstances which 
extenuate or endear them to the hearts where they originated and are 
entertained. This also is the spirit of our Shakspeare, and perhaps 
of every great dramatic poet, Shakspeare is no sectarian ; to all he 
deals with equity and mercy ; because ho knows all, and his heart is 
wide enough for all. In his mind the world is a whole ; he figures 
it as Providence governs it ; and to him it is not strange that the sun 
should be caused to shine on the evil and the good, and the rain 
to fall on the just and the unjust.' 

Considered as a transient far-off view of Goethe in his 
personal character, all this, from the writer's pectdiar point 
of vision, may have its true grounds, and wears at least the 
aspect of sincerity. We may also quote something of what 
follows on Goethe's character as a poet and thinker, and the 
contrast he exhibits in this respect with another celebrated 
and now altogether European author. 

' Goethe,' observes this Critic, ' has been called the " Grerman Vol- 
taire ;" but it is a name which does him wrong and describes him ilL 
Except in the corresponding variety of their pursuits and knowledge, 
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in which, perhaps, it does Voltaire wrong, tlie two cannot be com- 
pared. Goethe is all, or the best of aU, that Voltaire was, and he ia 
much that Voltaire did not dieam o£ To say nothing of hia dignified 
iind truthful character as a man, he belongs, as a thinker and a writer, 
to a far higher class than this enfant gdtS du monde gu'il gdta. He 
is not a questioner and a deapiBBr, but a teacher and a reverencer ; 
not a destroyer, but a builder-up j not a wit only, but a wise man. 
Of I'lTii Montesquieu could not have said, with even epigrammatic 
truth : II a plus que psrsonne V esprit que tout le monde a. Voltaire is 
ths cleverest of all past and present men; but a great man is some- 
thing more, and this he surely was not.' 

"Whether thie epigram, which we have seen in Bome 
Biographical Dictionary, really belongs to Monteequien, we 
know not ; but it does aeem to us not whoUy inapplicable 
to Voltaire, and at all events, highly expressive of an im- 
portant diBtinction among men of talent generally. In fact, 
the popular man, and the man of true, at least of great 
oiiginality, ai'e seldom one and the same ; we suspect that, 
tin after a long struggle on the part of the latter, they are 
never so. Ecasons are obvious enough. The popular man 
etands on oin- own level, or a hairsbreadth higher; he shows 
ua a truth which we can see without shifting our present 
intellectual position. This is a highly convenient arrange- 
ment. The original man, again, etande above vb ; he wishes 
to wrench us from our old fixtures, and elevate us to a 
higher and clearer level : but to quit our old fixtures, es- 
pecially if wo have eat in them with moderate comfort for 
some score or two of years, is no such easy business ; ac- 
cordingly we demur, we resist, we even give battle ; we 
still suspect that he is above us, but try to persuade our- 
eelvoa (Laziness and Vanity earnestly assenting) that he 
ia below. For is it not the very essence of such a man 
be new f And who will warrant us that, at the same 
s shall only be an intcnsation and continuation of the 
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oW, which, in general, is what we long and look for? No 
one can warrant us. And, granting him to be a man of real 
genius, real depth, and that speaks not till after earnest 
meditation, what sort of a philosophy were his, could we 
estimate the length, breadth and thickness of it at a single 
glance ? And when did Criticism give two glances I Criti- 
cism, therefore, opens on such a man its greater and its 
lesser batteries, on every side : he has no security but to 
go on disregarding it ; and * in the end,' says Goethe, * Criti- 
cism itself comes to relish that method.' But now let a 
speaker of the other class come forward; one of those men 
that ^have' more than any one, the opinion which all men 
have'! No sooner does he speak, than all and sundry of ns 
feel as if we had been wishing to speak that very thing, 
as if we ourselves might have spoken it , and forthwith 
resounds from the united universe a celebration of that sur- 
prising feat. What clearness, brilliancy, justness, penetra- 
tion I Who can doubt that this man is right, when so many 
thousand votes are ready to back him? Doubtless, he is 
right; doubtless, he is a clever man; and his praise will 
long be in all the Magazines. 

Clever men are good, but they are not the best. * The in- 

* struction they can give us is like baked bread, savoury and 

* satisfying for a single day ;' but, unhappily, ' flour cannot 

* be sown, and seed-corn ought not to be ground.' We pro- 
ceed with our Critic in his contrast of Goethe with Voltaire. 

*As poets,' continues he, *the two live not in the same hemi- 
sphere, not in the same world. Of Voltaire's poetry, it were blind- 
ness to deny the polished, intellectual vigour, the logical symmetry, 
the flashes that from time to time give it the colour, if not the 
warmth, of fire : hut it is in a far other sense than this that Goethe 
is a poet ; in a sense of which the French literature has never afforded 
any example. We may venture to say of him, that his province is 
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high and peculiar; higher than any poet but himself, for several 
generationa, baa so far sncceedod in, perhaps even has eteadfaatly at- 
tempted. In reading Goethe's poetry, it peqietually etrikea us that 
we are reading the poetry of our own day and generation. No de- 
mands are made on our credulity; the light, the science, the seep- 
ticiam of out i^e, is not hid &om us. He does not deal in antiquated 
mytholo^BS, or ring changes on traditionary poetic forms ; there are 
no supernal, no infernal influences, — for Favgl is an apparent, rather 
than a real esception ; — but there is the barren prose of the nineteentli 
century, the vulgar life which we are all leading, and it starts into 
strange beauty in hie hands, and we pause in delighted wonder to 
behold the flowerage of poesy blooming in that parched and rugged 
soil. This is the end of his Mignons and Harpers, of his Hamianns 
and Meiste.ra. Poetry, as ho views it, exists not in time or place, but 
in the spirit of roan ; and Art with Nature is now to perform for tha 
poet what Nature alone performed of old. The divinities and de- 
mons, the witches, spectres and fairies, are vanished fi:om the world, 
never again to he recalled ; but the Imagination, which created these, 
still lives, and will forever live, in man's soul ; and can again pour its 
wizard light over the Universe, and sunuaon forth enchantments as 
lovely or impressive, and which its sister faculties will not contradict. 
To say that Goethe has accomplished all this, would be to say that 
his genius is greater than was ever given to any man : for if it was a 
high and glorious mind, or rather series of minds, that peopled the 
first ages with their peculiar forms of poetry, it must he a series of 
minds much higher and more glorious that shall so people the pre- 
sent. The angels and demons that can lay prostrate our hearts in 
the nineteenth century, must be of another and more cunning fashion 
than those who subdued us in the ninth. To have attempted, to 
have begun this enterprise, may be accounted the greatest praise. 
That Goethe ever meditated it, in the form here set forth, we have 
no direct evidence r hut, indeed, such is the end and aim of high 
poetry at all times and seaaons ; for the fiction of the poet is not 
falsehood, but the purest truth ; and, if ho would lead captive our 
whole being, not rest satialled with a part of it, he must address ns on 
interests that aro, not that were ours ; and in a dialect which finds a 
reeponBo, and not a contradiction, within our bosoms,''* 
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Here, however, we must terminate our pilfermgs or open 
robberies, and bring these straggling lucubrations to a dose. 
In the extracts we have given, in the remarks made on them 
and on the subject of them, we are aware that we have held 
the attitude of admirers and pleaders : neither is it unknown 
to us that the critic is, in virtue of his office, a judge, and 
not an advocate; sits there, not to do favour, but to db- 
pense justice, which in most cases will involve blame as 
well as praise. But we are firm believers in the maxim 
that, for all right judgment of any man or thing, it is use- 
ful, nay essential, to see his good qualities before pronounc- 
ing on his bad. This maxim is so clear to ourselves, that, 
in respect to poetry at least, we almost think we conld 
make it clear to other men. In the first place, at all events, 
it is a much shallower and more ignoble occupation to de- 
tect faults than to discover beauties. The * critic fly,' if 
it do but alight on any plinth or siQgle cornice of a brave 
stately building, shall be able to declare, with its half-inch 
vision, that here is a speck, and there an inequality ; that, 
in fact, this and the other individual stone are nowise as 
they should be ; for all this the ' critic fly* wiU be sxifiScient: 
but to take-in the fair relations of the Whole, to see the. 
building as one object, to estimate its purpose, the adjust- 
ment of its parts, and their harmonious cooperation towards 
that purpose, wiU require the eye and the mind of a Vitru- 
vius or a Palladio. But farther, the faults of a poem, or 
other piece of art, as we view them at first, will by no 
means continue imaltered when we view them after dne 
and final investigation. Let us consider what we mean by 
a fault. By the word fault we designate something that 
displeases us, that contradicts us. But here the question 
might arise : Who are we ? This fault displeases, contra- 
dicts us; so far is clear; and had we, had I, and my plea- 
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Bure and confirmation been tbo chief end of tlie poet, then 
doubtless he has failed in that end, and his fault remains 
a fault in'emediably, and -without defence. But ■who shall 
Bay whether such really was his object, whether such ought 
to have been his object? And if it was not, and ought not 
to have been, what becomes of the fault? It must hang 
altogether undecided ; we as yet tnow nothing of it ; per- 
haps it may not be the poet's, but our own fault; perhaps 
it may be no fault whatever. To see rightly into this 
matter, to determine "with any infaUibihty, whether what 
we call a fault is in very deed a fault, we must previously 
have settled two points, neither of which may be so readily 
settled. First, we must have made plain to om-selves what 
the poet's aim really and truly was, how the task he had to 
do stood before his own eye, and how far, with such means 
as it afforded him, he has fulfilled it. -Secondly, we must 
have decided whether and how far this aim, this task of his, 
accorded, — not with us, and our individual crotchets, and 
the crotchets of our Uttle senate whore we give or take the 
law, — but with human nature, and the natm-e of things at 
large; with the universal principles of poetic beauty, not 
as they stand written in our text^books, but ia the hearts 
and imaginations of all men. Does the answer in either 
case come out unfavourable ; was there an inconsistency 
between the means and the end, a discordance between the 
flnd and truth, there is a iault : was there not, there is no 

[t. 

Thus it would appear that the detection of faults, pro- 
vided they be faults of any depth and consequence, leads 
us of itself into that region where also the higher beauties 
of the piece, if it have any trae beauties, essentially reside. 
view, no man can pronounce dog- 
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1 a chance of being right, on the faults 
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of a poem, till he has seen its very last and highest heanfy; 
the last in becoming visible to any one, which few ever 
look after, which indeed in most pieces it were very vain 
to look after ; the beauty of the poem as a Whole, in the 
strict sense ; the clear view of it as an indivisible Unity; 
and whether it has grown up naturally from the general 
soil of Thought, and stands there like a thousand-years Oak, 
no leaf, no bough superfluous ; or is nothing but a paste- 
board Tree, cobbled together out of size and waste-paper 
and water-colours ; altogether unconnected with the soil of 
Thought, except by mere juxtaposition, or at best united 
with it by some decayed stump and dead boughs, "which the 
more cunning Decorationist (as in your Historic Novel) may 
have selected for the basis and support of his agglutina- 
tions. It is true, most readers judge of a poem by pieces, 
they praise and blame by pieces; it is a common practice, 
and for most poems and most readers may be perfectly 
sufficient : yet we would advise no man to follow this prac- 
tice, who traces in himself even the sKghtest capability of 
following a better one; and, if possible, we would advise 
liim to practise only on worthy subjects ; to read few poems 
that will not bear being studied as well as read. 

That Goethe has his faults cannot be doubtful; for we 
believe it was ascertained long ago that there is no man 
free from them. Neither are we ourselves without some 
glimmering of certain actual limitations and inconsistencies 
by which he too, as he really Kves and writes and is, may be 
]iemmed-in; which beset him too, as they do meaner men; 
which show us that he too is a son of Eve. But to exhibit 
these before our readers, in the present state of matters, we 
should reckon no easy labour, were it to be adequately, to 
be justly done ; and done anyhow, no profitable one. Better 
is it we should first study him ; better to * see the great man 
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before attempting to oversee hira/ We are not ignorant that 
certain objections against Goethe abeady float vaguely in 
the English mind, and here and there, according to occasion, 
have even come to utterance : these, as the study of him 
proceeds, we shall hold ourselves ready, in due season, to 
discuss ; but for the present we must beg the reader to be- 
lieve, on our word, that we do not reckon them unanswer- 
able, nay that we reckon them in general the most answer- 
able things in the world; and things which even a little 
increase of knowledge will not fail to answer without other 
help. 

For farthering such increase of knowledge on this mat- 
ter, may we beg the reader to accept two small pieces of 
advice, which we ourselves have found to be of use in study- 
ing Goethe. They seem applicable to the study of Foreign 
Literature generally ; indeed to the study of all Literature 
that deserves the name. 

The first is, nowise to suppose that Poetry is a super- 
ficial, cursory business, which may be seen through to the 
very bottom, so soon as one inclines to cast his eye on it. 
We reckon it the falsest of all maxims, that a true Poem can 
be adequately tasted; can be judged of *as men judge of a 
dinner,' by some internal tongue, that shall decide on the 
matter at once and irrevocably. Of the poetry which sup- 
plies spoutiag-clubs, and circulates in circulating libraries, 
we speak not here. That is quite another species; which 
has circulated, and will circulate, and ought to circulate, 
in all times ; but for the study of which no man is required 
to give rules, the rules being already given by the thing 
itself. We speak of that Poetry which Masters write, 
which aims not at 'famishing a languid mind with fantastic 
shows and indolent emotions,' but at incorporating the ever- 
lasting Reason of man in forms visible to his Sense, and 
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suitable to it : and of this we say, that to know it is no 
slight task ; but rather that, being the essence of all science, 
it requires the purest of all study for knowing it. " WhatT 
cries the reader, "are we to study Poetry? To pore over 
it as we do over Fluxions f Reader, it depends upon your 
object : if you want only amusement, choose your book, and 
you get along, without study, excellently well. " But is 
not Shakspeare plarn, visible to the very bottom, without 
study?" cries he. Alas, no, gentle Reader; we cannot think 
so ; we do not find that he is visible to the very bottom 
even to those that profess the study of him. It has been 
our lot to read some criticisms on Shakspeare, and to hear 
a great many ; but for most part they amounted to no sudi 

* visibility.* Volumes we have seen that were simply one 
huge Interjection printed over three hundred pages. Nine- 
tenths of our critics have told us little more of ShaJkspeare 
than what honest Franz Horn says our neighbours used to 
tell of him, *that he was a great spirit, and stept majesti- 
cally along.' Johnson's Preface, a sound and solid piece for 
its purpose, is a complete exception to this rule ; and, so fer 
as we remember, the only complete one. Students of poetry 
admire Shakspeare in their tenth year ; but go on admiring 
him more and more, understanding hinm more and more, till 
their threescore-and-tenth. Grotius said, he read Terence 
otherwise than boys do. * Happy contractedness of youth,' 
adds Goethe, ^nay of men in general; that at all moments 

* of their existence they can look upon themselves as com- 

* plete ; and inquire neither after the True nor the False, nor 

* the High nor the Deep ; but simply after what is propor- 

* tioned to themselves.' 

Our second advice we shall state in few words. It is, 
to remember that a Foreigner is no Englishman; that in 
judging a foreign work, it is not enough to ask whether it 



is eiiitable to our modes, but whether it is suitable to foreign 
wants; above aU, whether it is suitable to itself. The feir- 
ness, the necessity of this can need no demonfitration ; yet 
how often do we find it, in practice, altogether neglected ! 
We could fancy we saw some Bond-street Tailor criticising 
the costume of an ancient Greek ; censuring the highly im- 
proper cut of collar and lapel ; lamenting, indeed, that collar 
and lapel were nowhere to be seen. He pronounces the cos- 
tume, easily and decisively, to be a barbarous one: to know 
whether it i« a barbarous one, and how barbarous, the judg- 
ment of a Winkelmann might be requii-ed, and he would 
find it hard to give a judgment. For the questions set be- 
fore the two were radically different. The Fraction asked 
Inmself: How will this look in Almacks, and before Lord 
Mahogany? The Winkelmann asked himself: How will this 
look in the Universe, and before the Creator of Man 'J 



Whether these remarks of ours may do anything to for- 
\vard a right appreciation of Goethe in thJa country, we 
know not; neither do we reckon this last result to be of 
any vital importance. Yet must we believe that, in recom- 
mending Goethe, we are doing our part to recommend a 
truer study of Poetry itself; and happy were we to fancy 
that any efforts of ours could promote such an object. Pro- 
moted, attained it will be, as we believe, by one means and 
another. A deeper feeling for Art is abroad over Europe; 
a piu-er, more earnest purpose in the study, in the practice 
of it. In this influence we too must participate; the time 
will come when our own ancient noble Literature will be 
studied and felt, as well as talked of; when Dilettantifim 
will give place to Criticism in respect of it ; and vague won- 
der end in clear knowledge, in suicere reverence, and, what 
were best of all, in hearty emulation. 
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TEANSLATOKS PREFACE TO FIRST EDITIOK OF 
MEISTER'S APPRENTICESHIP. 

[Edinburgli, 1824.] 

Whether it be tliat tlie quantity of genius atnong ouiselvea and tie 
French, and the number of works more lasting than brass produced 
by it, have of late been so considerable as to make us independent 
of additional supplies ; or that, in our ancient aristocracy of intellect, 
we disdain to be assisted by the Germans, whom, by a species of 
second -sight, we have discovered, before knowing anything about 
them, to be a tumid, dreaming, extravagant, insane race of mortals; 
certain it is, that hitherto our literary intercourse with that nation 
has been very slight and precarious. After a brief period of not too 
judicious cordiality, the acquaintance on our part was altogether 
dropped: nor, in the few years since we partially resumed it, have 
our feelings of aJQfection or esteem been materially increased. Our 
translators are unfortunate in their selection or execution, or the 
public is tasteless and absurd in its demands; for, with scarcely 
more than one or two exceptions, the best works of Germany have 
lain neglected, or worse than neglected, and the Germans are yet 
utterly imknown to us. Kotzebue still lives in our minds as the 
representative of a nation that despises him; Schiller is chiefly 
known to us by the monstrous production of his boyhood ; and 
Klopstock by a hacked and mangled image of his Messiaa, in which 
a beautiful poem is distorted into a theosophic rhapsody, and the 
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brother of Virgil and Kacine ranks little higher than the author of 
Meditations among the Tombs. 

Eut of all these people there is none that has been more iu\jiua% 
dealt with than Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. For half a centaiy 
the admiration, we might almost say the idol of his countrymen, to 
us he is still a stranger. His name, long echoed and reechoed through 
Eeyiews and Magazines, has become familiar to our ears : but it is a 
sound and nothing more ; it excites no definite idea in almost anj 
mind. To such as know him by the faint and garbled version of his 
Wertefi'^ Goethe figures as a sort of poetic HeracHtus; some woe-be- 
gone hypochondriac, whose eyes are overflowing with perpetual tears, 
whose long life has been spent in melting into ecstasy at the sight of 
waterfalls, and clouds, and the moral sublime, or dissolving into hys- 
terical waiUngs over hapless love-stories and the miseries of human 
life. They are not aware that Goethe smiles at this performance of 
his youth ; or that the German "Werter, with all his faults, is a very 
different person fr9m his English namesake ; that his Sorrows are in 
the original recorded in a tone of strength and sarcastic emphasis, of 
which the other offers no vestige, and intermingled with, touches of 
powerful thought, glimpses of a philosophy deep as it is bitter, which 
our sagacious translator has seen proper wholly to omit. Others again, 
who have fallen -in with Ketzsch's Outlines and the extracts from 
Fausty consider Goethe as a wild mystic, a dealer in demonology and 
osteology, who draws attention by the aid of skeletons and evil spirits, 
whoso excellence it is to be extravagant, whose chief aim it is to do 
what no one but himself has tried. The tyro in German may tell ns 
that the charm of Faust is altogether unconnected with its preterna- 
tural import ; that the work delineates the fate of human enthtisiasm 
struggling against doubts and errors from within, against scepticism 
contempt and selfishness from without ; and that the witchcraft and 
magic, intended merely as a shadowy frame for so complex and mys- 
terious a picture of the moral world and the human soul, are intro- 
duced for the purpose not so much of being trembled at as laughed 
at. The voice of the tyro is not listened to ; our indolence takes 
part with our ignorance; Faust continues to be called a monster; 
and Goethe is regarded as a man of " some genius," which he has 
perverted to produce all manner of misfashioned prodigies ; things 
false, abortive, formless, gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire. 
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Now it must ao doubt ba granted, that so long aa our invaluable 
constitution is preserved in its pristine purity, the British nation may 
exist in a state of comparative prosperity with very inadequate ideas 
of Gtoethe : but, at the same time, the present arrangement is an evil 
in its kind ; slight, it ia true, and easy to be borne, yet still more easy 
to be remedied, and which therefore ought to have been remedied ere 
now. Minda like Goethe's are the common property of all nations ; 
and, for many reasons, all should have correct impressions of them. 

It is partly with the view of doing something to supply this want 
that Wilkdm Meistere Lehrjahre is now presented to the English 
public. Written in its Author's forty-fifth year, embracing hints or 
disquisitions on almost every leading point in life and literature, it 
afibrdfl na a more distinct view of his matured geniiis, his manner of 
thought and favourite subjects, than any of his other works. Kbr 
is it Goethe alone whom it portrays; the prevailing taste of Germany 
ia likewise indicated by it. Since the year 1795, when it first appeared 
at Berlin, numerous editions of Meister have been printed : critics of 
aU ranks, and some of them dissenting widely from its doctrines, have 
loaded it with encomiums ; its songs and poems are lamiliar to every 
German ear; the people read it, and speak of it, with an admiration 
approaching in many cases to enthusiasm. 

That it wUl be equally successful in England I am fcr indeed &om 
anticipating. Apart from the above considerations, from the curiosity, 
intelligent or idle, ■which it may awaken, the number of admirii^, 
or even approving judges it will find can scarcely fail of being very 
limited. To the great mass of readers, who read to drive away the 
tedium of mental vacancy, employing the crude pliantasmagoria of a mo- 
dem novel, as their gmndfathers employed tobacco and diluted brandy, 
WUhelm Meieter will appear beyond endunince weary, flat, stale and 
unprofitable. Those in particular, who take delight in " Eing Cam- 
byses' vein," and open Meister with the thought of Werter in their 
minds, will soon pause in utter dismay, and their paroxysm of dis- 
may will pass by degrees into unspeakable contempt. Of romance 
interest there is nest to none in Meister; the characters are samples 
to jndge of^ rather than persons to love or hate ; tte incidents are 
contrived for other objects than moving or afirighting us ; the hero is 
a milksop, whom, with all his gifts, it takes an effort to avoid despis- 
ing. The author himself, far irom " doing it in a passion," wears a 

VOL. VI [MiM, voL 1.) X 
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face of the most still indifiference throughout the whole affair ; often 
it is even wrinkled by a slight sardonic grin. For the firiends of 
the sublime, then, for those who cannot do without heroical sentir 
monts, and *^ moving accidents by flood and fleld," there is nothing 
hero that can be of any service. 

ITor among readers of a far higher character can it be expected 
that many wiU take the praiseworthy pains of GrermanSy leyerential 
of their favourite author, and anxious to hunt- out his most elusive 
charms. Few among us will disturb themselves about the all^nes 
and typical allusions of the work ; will stop to inquire whether it inr 
eludes a remote emblem of human culture, or includes no such matter; 
whether this is a light airy sketch of the development of man in all 
his endowments and faculties, gradually proceeding from the first rode 
exhibitions of puppets and mountebanks, through the perfection of 
poetic and dramatic art, up to the unfolding of the principle of leli- 
gion, and the greatest of all arts, the art of life, — or is nothing more 
than a bungled piece of patch-work, presenting in the shape of a noyel 
much that should have been suppressed entirely, or at least given oat 
by way of lecture. Whether the characters do or do not represent dis- 
tinct classes of men, including various stages of human nature, £rom 
the gay material vivacity of Philina to the severe moral grandeur of 
the Uncle and the splendid accomplishment of Lothario, will to most 
of us be of small importance : and the everlasting disquisitions about 
plays and players, and politeness and activity, and art and nature, will 
weary many a mind that knows not and heeds not whether they are 
true or false. Yet every man's judgment is, in this free country, a 
lamp to himself : whoever is displeased will censure ; and many, it \a 
to be feared, will insist on judging Mdst&r by the common rule, and 
what is worse, condemning it, let Schlegel bawl as loudly as he pleases. 
" To judge," says he, " of this book, — new and pecuhar as it is, and 
only to be understood and learned from itself, by our common notion 
of the novel, a notion pieced together and produced out of custom 
and belief, out of accidental and arbitrary requisitions, — is as if a 
child should grasp at the moon and stars, and insist on packing 
them into its toy-box."^ Unhappily, the most of us have boxes ; and 
some of them are very small ! 

^ Charakteristik des Meistei'. 
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Yet, independently of these its more recoadit* and duljious quali- 
ties, there are beauties in Mei'ster, which cannot but aecure it some 
degree of fevour at the hands of many. The philosophical discna- 
Bione it contains; its keen glances into life and ait; the minute and 
ekilful delineation of men j the lively genuine exhibition of the sceaea 
they move in; the occasional touches of eloquence and tendemesa, 
and even of poetry, the very essence of poetry ; the quantity of 
thought and knowledge embodied in a style so rich in general fdi- 
eities, of which, at least, the now and sometimes exquisitely happy 
metaphore have boon proserved, — cannot wholly escape an observing 
reader, even on tho most cursory perusal. To those who have formed 
for themselyes a picture of the world, who have drawn out, from tho 
thousand variable circumstances of their being, a philosophy of life, it 
■will be interesting and instructive to see how man and hia concerns 
are represented in the first of European minds ; to those who have 
penetrated to the hmits of their own conceptions, and wrestled with 
thoughts and feelings too high for them, it will he pleasing and 
profitable to see the horizon of their certainties widened, or at least 
separated with a firmer line from the impalpable obscure which sur- 
i-ounds it on every side. Such persons I can fearlessly invite to 
study Meinter. Across the disfigurement of a translation, they will 
not fail to discern indubitable traces of the greatest genius in our 
times. And the longer they study, they are likely to discern them 
the more distinctly. New charms will successively arise to view; 
and of the many apparent blemishes, while a few superficial ones 
may be confirmed, the greater and more imporiant paii will vanish, 
or even change from dark to bright. For, if I mistake not, it ia 
■with Minster as with every work of real and abiding eKcelleace, the 
first glance is the least favourable, A picture of Eaphaol, a Greek 
statue, a play of Sophocles or Shakspeare, appears insignificant to 
the unpractised eye ; and not till after long and patient and intense 
examination, do we begin to descry the earnest features of that 
beauty, which has its foundation in the deepest nature of man, and 
will continue to be pleasing through all ages. 

If this appear excessiTe praise as apphed in any sense to MeUter, 
the curious sceptic is desired to road and weigh the whole perform- 
ance, with all its references, relations, purposes ; and to pronounce 
Ids verdict after ho has clearly seized and appreciated them oil Or 
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if a more faint conviction will suffice, let him turn to the picture of 
Wilhelm's states of mind in the end of the first Book, and the he- 
ginning of the second ; the eulogies of commerce and poesy, which 
follow ; the description of Hamlet ; the character of histrionic life in 
Serlo and Aurelia ; that of sedate and lofty manhood in the Uncle 
and Lothario. Eut ahove all, let him turn to the histoij of MignoiL 
This mysterious child, at first neglected by the reader, giaduallj 
forced on his attention, at length overpowers him with, an emo- 
tion more deep and thrilling than any poet since the days of Shak- 
speare has succeeded in producing. The daughter of enthusiasm, 
rapture, passion and despair, she is of the earth, but not earihlj. 
When she glides before us through the light mazes of her fairy dance, 
or twangs her cithern to the notes of her homesick verses, or whids 
her tambourine and hurries round us like an antique Maenad, we 
could almost fancy her a spirit ; so pure is she, so fall of fervour, so 
disengaged from the clay of this world. And when all the fearfol 
particulars of her story are at length laid together, and we behold 
in connected order the image of her hapless existence, there is, in 
those dim recollections, those feelings so simple, so impassioned and 
unspeakable, consuming the closely shrouded, woe-struck, yet ethereal 
spirit of the poor creature, something which searches into the inmost 
recesses of the soul. It is not tears which her fate calls forth ; but a 
feeling far too deep for tears. The very fire of heaven seems mise^ 
ably quenched among the obstructions of this earth. Her little hearty 
so noble and so helpless, perishes before the smallest of its many beau- 
ties is unfolded ; and all its loves and thoughts and longings do but 
add another pang to death, and sink to silence utter and etemaL It 
is as if the gloomy porch of Dis and his pale kingdoms were realised 
and set before us, and we heard the ineffectual wail of infants rever- 
berating from within their prison-walls forever. 

Continub auditce voces, vagitiis et ingens, 
Infantumque animce Jientes in limine primo : 
Quos dulcis vitoe exsortes, et ah uhere raptos, 
Ahstulit atra dies, etfunere mersit acerbo. 

The history of Mignon runs like a thread of gold through the 
tissue of the narrative, connecting with the heart much that were 
else addressed only to the head. Philosophy and eloquence might 
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have done the rest; but this is poetry in the highest meaning of 
the word. It must be for the power of producing such creations 
and emotions, that Goethe is by many of his countrymen ranked at 
the side of Homer and Shakspeare, as one of the only three men of 
genius that have ever lived. 

But my business here is not to judge of Meister or its Author, it 
is only to prepare others for judging it ; and for this purpose the most 
that I had room to say is said. All I ask in the name of this illus- 
trious foreigner is, that the court which tries him be pure, and the 
jury instructed in the cause ; that the work be not condemned for 
wanting what it was not meant to have, and by persons nowise called 
to pass sentence on it. 

Respecting my own humble share in the adventure, it is scarcely 
necessary to say anything. Fidelity is all the merit I have aimed at ; 
to convey the Author's sentiments, as he himself expressed them ; to 
follow the original, in all the variations of its style, has been my 
constant endeavour. In many points, both literary and moral, I 
could have wished devoutly that he had not written as he has done ; 
but to alter anything was not in my commission. The literary and 
moral persuasions of a man like Goethe are objects of a rational 
curiosity ; and the duty of a translator is simple and distinct. Ac- 
cordingly, except a few phrases and sentences, not in all amounting 
to a page, which I have dropped as evidently unfit for the English 
taste, I have studied to present the work exactly as it stands in 
German. That my success has been indifferent, I already know too 
welL In rendering the ideas of Goethe, often so subtle, so capri- 
ciously expressive, the meaning was not always easy to seize, or to 
convey with adequate effect. There were thin tints of style, shades 
of ridicule, or tenderness, or solemnity, resting over large spaces, and 
so slight as almost to be evanescent : some of these I may have failed 
to see ; to many of them I could do no justice. iN'or, even in plainer 
matters, can I pride myself in having always imitated his colloquial 
familiarity without falling into sentences bald and rugged, into idioms 
harsh or foreign ; or in having copied the flowing oratory of other 
passages, without at times exaggerating or defacing the swelling ca- 
dences and phrases of my original. But what work, from the trans- 
lating of a German novel to the writing of an epic, was ever as the 
workman wished and meant it 1 This version of Meister, with what- 
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ever feults it may have, I honestly present to my conntrymen : if, 
while it makes any portion of them more familiar with the richest^ 
most gifted of living minds, it increase their knowledge, or even afford 
them a transient amusement, they will excuse its errors, and I shall 
be far more than paid for all my labour. 



No. 2. 

PEEFACE, AKD INTRODUCTIONS, TO THE BOOK CALLED 

"GERMAN ROMANCE." 

[Edinbnrgli, 1827.] 

This was a Book of Translations, not of my suggesting or desiring, 
but of my executing as honest joumeywork in defect of better ; pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1827. The nature of which, and the Titles 
of the Pieces selected, wiU sufficiently appear as we go on. The 
Pieces selected were the suitablest discoverable on such terms : not 
quite of less than no worth (I considered) any Piece of them j nor, 
aJas, of a very high worth any, except one only. Four of these lots, 
or quotas to the adventure, Musaus's, Tieck's, Richter's, Groethe*s, will 
be given in the final stage of this Series : the rest we willingly leave, 
afloat or stranded, as waste driftwood, to those whom they may feorther 
concern. (Note of 1857.) 



PREFACE TO GERMAN ROMANCE.^ 

It were unhappy for me if the reader should expect in this Work 
any full view of so complex a subject as German Novelwriting, or of 
so motley a body as the German Novelwriters. The dead wall, which 
divides us &om this as from all other provinces of German Literature, 
I must not dream that I have anywhere overturned : at the most, I 

^ German Romance : Speevmena of Ua chief Authors; vnth Biographical and Cri' 
tical NoUcta, In Four Volumes. (Edinburs^ 1827.) 
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may liave perforated it with a few looplioles, of narrow aperture truly, 
and scanty range ; through which, however, a studious eye may pe^ 
haps discern some limited, hut, as I hope, genuine and distinctiye 
features of the singular country, which, on the other side, has long 
flourished in such abundant variety of intellectual scenery and pro- 
duct, and been imknown to us, though at our very hand. For this 
wall, what is the worst property in such walls, is to most of us an 
invisible one ; and our eye rests contentedly on Vacancy, or distorted 
Faia-Tnorganas, where a great and true-minded people have been 
living and labouring, in the light of Science and Art, for many 
ages. 

In such an undertaking as the present, fragmentaiy in its very 
nature, it is not absolute, but only relative completeness, that can be 
looked for. German Novelwriters are easily come at ; but the G€^ 
man Novelwriters are a class of persons whom no prudent editor will 
hope to exhibit, and no reader will engage to examine, even in the 
briefest mode of specimen. To say nothing of what has been accumu- 
lated in past generations, the number of Novelists at present alive and 
active is to be reckoned not in units, but in thousands. No Leipzig 
Fair is unattended by its mob of gentlemen that write ivith ease; 
each duly offering his new novel, among the other fancy-goods and 
fustians of that great emporiimi. Lafontaiue, for example, has already 
passed his hundredth volume. The inspirations of the Artist are 
rare and transient, but the hunger of the Manufacturer is universal 
and incessant. The novel, too, is among the simplest forms of com- 
position ; a free arena for all sorts and degrees of talent, and may be 
worked in equally by a Henry Fieldiug and a Doctor Polydore. In 
Germany, accordingly, as in other countries, the Novelists are a mixed, 
innumerable, and most productive race. Interspersed with a few 
Poets, we behold whole legions and hosts of Poetasters, in all stages 
of worthlessness ; here languishing in the transports of Sentimentality, 
there dancing the St. -Vitus dance of hard-studied Wit and Humour ; 
some soaring on bold pinion iuto the thundery regions ofAtala, ou les 
Amours de deux Sauvages ; some diving, on as bold fin, into the gory 
profundities of Frankenstein and The Varnpyre ; and very many tra- 
velling, contented in spirit, the ancient beaten highway of Common- 
place. 

To discover the grain of truth among this mass of falsehood, es- 
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pecially where Time had not yet eserctBed ita separating lafluenoe, 
was no plain problem; nor can I flatter myself either that I have 
exhausted the search, or in no case been deceived in my selection. 
The strength of German Literature does not he in its M^ovelwriters ; 
few of ita greatest toinda have put forth their full power in this de- 
partment; many of them, of course, have not attempted it at alL In 
the seventeenth century, and prior, there was nothing whatever to 
he gleaned ; though Anton TJIrich, Duke of Brunawiek Woifenbiittel, 
had laid aside his sceptre, to write a novel,^ in six thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two pages. KJopatock, Herder, Lesaing, in the 
eighteenth century, wrote no novels : the same might almost bo said 
of Schiller ; for his fragment of the Ooisterseher (Ghost-seer), and his 
Magaeitie-atoty of the Verbrecher aus verloretier Ehre (Criminal from 
Loss of Honour), youthful attempts, and both I believe already in 
English, scarcely form an exception. The elder Jacobi's Woldemar 
and AUmill I was forced, not without consciousness of their merits, 
to pass over as too abstruse and didactic ; for a like reason of didac- 
ticality, though in a far different sense, Wieland could afford me 
nothing which seemed worthy of himself and our present idea of bini ; 
and Klinger's Faust, the product' evidently of a rugged, vehement, 
Buhstantial mind, seemed much too harsh, infernal, and unpoetical 
for English readers. Of Novalis and his wondrous fragments, I could 
not hope that their depth and wizard beauty wonld be seen across 
their mysticism. Other meritorious names I may have omitted, from 
ignoranca Maler Miiller's I was obliged to omit, because none of 
his fictions were, properly speaking, novels; and unwillingly obliged, 
for his plays and idyls bespeak a true artist ; and the English reader 
would do well, by the earliest opportunity, to substitute the warm 
and vigorous Adam's Aioakuning of Miiller, for Gessner's rather faint 
and washy Death of Abel, in forming a judgment of the German 
IdjI. 

' Sic DaretUa'aclffiBtte Syrerin Aramrna {Her Most Sarene Msjeity Aramena of 
8}Ti«), lli69. On the whole, it ig rimple enough of our Mogsidnea to inform na 
thftt the literatnro, niiy BouetinieB it IH alflo the language, ot OannHny, hegan to 
be colCiroted in the time of Frederick II. If tho Domes of Hntten, Opitz, Lohen- 
■lein, Ills. ko. are natnrall}' luiknDwii to ub, wa nnght really to hate haard of Luther, 
Nay, was not Jacob BBkme rendered into huge folios, vith inoompamble diagrams. 
In the time of Jaoea LI And is not Hbob Siiohs known (by name at leait] to all 
barbara T 
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A grayer objection tlian that of omissions, is that, in my selec- 
tions, I have not always fixed upon the best performance of my au- 
thor ; and to this I have unhappily no contradiction to give, nor any 
answer to make, except that it lay not in the nature of m.y task to 
avoid it ; and that often not the excellence of a work, but the humble 
considerations of its size, its subject, and its being untranaLated, bad 
to determine my choice. In justice to our strangers, the reader will 
be pleased to bear this fact in mind : with regard to two of them, 
to Fouqu^ and Richter, it is especially necessary. 

By a secondary arrangement, in surveying what seemed the chief 
names among the German iN'ovelwriters, we have also obtained a view 
of the chief modes of German ITovelwriting. The Mdhrchen (Popalar 
Tale), a favourite, almost tritical topic among the Grermans, is heie 
twice handled ; in what may be called the prosaic manner (by MuffliuB), 
and in the poetical (by Tieck). Of the Ritterroman (Chivahy Eo- 
mance) there is also a specimen (by Fouque) ; a short one, yet I fear, 
in many judgments, too long. Hofl&nann*s Golden Pot belongs to a 
strange sort (the Fantasy-piece), of which he himself was the origi- 
nator, and which its sedulous cultivation, by minds more willing than 
able, bids fair, in no great length of time, to explode. Richter^s two 
works correspond to our common English notion of the !N'ovel ; and 
Goethe's is a Kunstroman (Art-novel), a species highly prized by the 
Germans, and of which Wilhelm Melster^s Apprenticeship, the first in 
date, is also in their mind greatly the first in excellence. 

If the reader will impress himself with a clear, view of these six 
kinds ; and then conceive some hundreds of persons incessantly occu- 
pied in imitating, compounding, separating, distorting, exaggerating, 
diluting them, he may have formed as correct an idea of the actual 
state of German Novelwriting, as it seemed easy with such means to 
afford him. On the general merits and characteristics of these works, 
it is for the reader and not me to pass judgment. One thing it wiU 
behove hiTn not to lose sight of: They are German JSTovelists, not 
English ones ; and their Germanhood I have all along regarded as a 
quality, not as a fault. To expect, therefore, that the style of them 
shall accord in all points with our English taste, were to expect that 
it should be a false and hoUow style. Every nation has its own form 
of character and life ; and the mind which gathers no nourishment 
from the everyday circumstances of its existence, will in general be 
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but scantily nouriBh&l. Of writers that hover on the confines of 
faultless TftCTiity, that ivxite not hy vision but by hearsay, and so 
belong to all nations, or, more properly speaking, to none, there is no 
want in Germany more than in any other country. It would be easy 
to fill, not four, but four hundred volumes with German Novelists 
of this unblamable deaeription ; thereby to refcesh the reader with 
long processions of spotless romanoee, bright and stately, like so many 
frontispieces in La Bdle AssemhlSe, with cheefes of the fairest carna- 
tion, lipB oE the gentlest curvature, and most perfect GreciEm noses, 
and no shade of character or meaning to Tiiar their pure idealness. 
Eut so long as our Minerva Press and ita many branch-estabhshments 
do their duty, to import wore of that sort into these Islands seens 
wnneceBsary. 

On the whole, as the light of a very smaU. taper nmy be usBfiil 
in total darkness, I have sometimes hoped that this httle enterprise 
might assist, in ifci degree, to forward an acquaintajiee with the Ger- 
mans and their literature ; a literature and a people both well worthy 
of our study. Translations, in this point of view, can be of little 
avail, except in so far ns they excite us to a much more general study 
of the language. The difBcuIties of German are little more than a 
tugbear : they can only be compared to those of Greek by persons 
claiming praise or pudding for having mastereil them. Three months 
of moderate dihgence will carry any man, almost withoat assistance of 
a master, over its prime obstacles j and the rest is play rather than 
labour. 

To judge from the signs of the times, this general diffusion of 
German among us seems a consummation not far distant. As an 
individual, I cannot hut anticipate from it some Uttle evil and much 
good ; and look forward with pleasure to the time when a people 
who have listened with the most friendly placidity to criticisms' of 
the slenderest nature from us, may bo more fitly judged of; and thirty 
mi 1 lions of men, speaking in the same old Saxon tongue, and thinking 
in the same old Saxon spirit with ourselves, may he admitted to the 

* Voltaire'a paitroniaing letter to Knmler, in vhioh bo aondenenilB to grant the 
Gerraani eome jiriTileges of literary citizenflhip, on the sCren^li of *^Uoo)aieiiT 
Goltchad" {Ga-ttschcii, long ngo acknowledged us the true Gonnnii Antichrist a( 
Wit), is atill held in remBnibmnoo ; so likewise is the Pfire Boahoors'a ertremely 
Utirital inquir}', Si un AllemanU peal avoir de FapriH 
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rights of brotherhood 'which they have long deserved^ and which it m 
we chiefly that suffer by withholding. 



MU8.EUS. 



JoHANN August Muaaus was bom in the year 1736, at Jeia, 
where his father then held the office of Judge. The quick talents^ 
and kind lively temper of the boy, recommended hiTn to the affection 
of his uncle, Herr Weissenbom, Superintendant at AUstadt, who took 
him to his house, and treated him in all respects like a son. Johaon 
was then in his ninth year : a few months afterwards, his uncle was . 
promoted to the post of General Superintendant at Eisenach.; a change 
which did not alter the domestic condition of the nephew, though it 
replaced him in the neighbourhood of his parents ; for his fistther had 
also been transferred to Eisenach', in the capacity 6f Councillor and 
Police Magistrate. With this hospitable relative he continued till 
his nineteenth year. 

Old Weissenbom had no children of his own, and he determined 
that his foster-child should have a liberal education. In due time lie 
placed him at the University of Jena, as a student of theology. It is 
not likely that the incltiiations of the youth himself had been par- 
ticularly consulted in this arrangement ; nevertheless he appears to 
have studied with sufficient diligence ; for iu the usual period of three 
years and a half, he obtained his degree of Master, and what was then 
a proof of more than ordinary merit, was elected a member of the 
German Society. With these titles, and the groundwork of a soHd 
culture, he returned to Eisenach, to wait for an appointment in the 
Church, of which he was now licentiate. 

For several years, though he preached with ability, and not with- 
out approval, no appointment presented itself; and when at last a 
country-living iu the neighbourhood of Eisenach was offered him, the 
people stoutly resisted the admission of their new pastor, on the 
ground, says his Biographer, that "he had once been seen dancing." 
It may be, however, that the sentence of the peasants was not alto- 
gether so infirm as this its alleged very narrow basis would betoken : 
judging from external circumstances, it by no means appears that 
devotion was at any time the chief distinction of the new candidate ; 



d to a simple ruBtic flock, his sluning talents, unsupported by zeal, 
i empty and unprofltalile ae sounding braaa or a tinkling 
mbaL At all events, tbis hindrance closed his theological career : 
n good season to withdraw him from a calling, in which, 
lether willingly or unwillingly adopted, bia history must have been 
lonest and contemptible, and hia gifts could never have availed 

I Musiius had now lost his profeaaion ; but bis resources were not 
pited to one department of activity, and be was still young enough 
jhooae another. Tfia temper was gay and kindly ; hia faculties of 
d were brilliant, and had now been improved by years of steady 
' industry. Hia reaidence at Eisenach had not been apent in scrutinis- 
ing the phases of church preferment, or dancing attendance on patrons 
and dignitaries : he had stored bis mind with useful and ornamental 
tnowledge ; and from his remote watch-tower, his keen eye had dis- 
cerned the movements of the worid, and firm judgments of its wisdom 
and its foUy were gathering form in his thoughts. In his twenij-fiflh 
year he became an author ; a aatirist, and, what is rarer, a just one. 
Germany, by the report of its enemies and lukewarm friends, ia seldom 
long without some Idol ; some author of superhuman endowments, 
some system that promises to renovate the earth, some science destined 
to conduct, by a north-west passage, to universal knowle<^e. At this 
period, the Brazen Imago of the day was our English Richardson ; hia 
novels had been translated into German with imbounded acceptance ,■* 
and Grandiion was figuring in many weak beads aa the aole model of 
a truQ Cbriatian gentleman, Musiius published his German Gravdison 
in 17S0 ; a work of good omen as a first attempt, and received with 
greater favour than the popularity of its victim seemed to promise. It 
cooperated with Time in removing this spiritual epidemic; and appears 
to have survived its object, for it was reprinted in 1781, 

The success of his anonymous parody, however gratifying to the 
youthful author, did not tempt hi'"' to disclose bis name, and still less 
to think of hteratuie as a profession. "With Ida coo! sceptical temper, 
he was little liable to over-estimate Ms talents, or the prizes set up for 
them; and ho longed much leas for a, literary existence than for a 
civic one. In 1763, his wish to a certain extent was granted : he be- 
' Sua tke Lettors of Msts, KlopBtook'a lady, iu RkliafUtun'ii Lifi and Corre- 
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came Tutor of the Pages in the court of Weimar ; whicli office, after 
seven punctnal and laborious years, he exchanged for a professorship 
in the Gymnasium^ or public school of the same town. He had noir 
married ; and amid the cares and pleasures of providing for a familyy 
and keeping house like an honest burgher, the dreams of fame had 
faded still fSaxther from his mind. The emoluments of his post weie 
small ; but his heart was light, and his mind humble : to increase Mb 
income he gave private lessons in history and the Hke, **to yomig 
ladies and gentlemen of quality ;'^ and for several years took charge of 
a few boarders. The names of Wieland and Goethe had now risen on 
the world, while his own was stiU under the horizon : but this ohsco- 
rity, enjoying as he did the kind esteem of all his many personal 
acquaintances, he felt to be a very light evil ; and participated "withr 
out envy in whatever entertainment or instruction his famed contem- 
poraries could afford him. With literature he still occupied his lei- 
sure; he had read and reflected much; but for any public display 
of his acquirements he was making no preparation, and feeling no 
anxiety. 

After an interval of nineteen years, the appearance of a new idol 
again called forth his iconoclastic faculty. Lavater had left his pa^ 
sonage among the Alps, and set out on a cruise over Europe, in search 
of proselytes and striking physiognomies. His theories, supported by 
his personal influence, and the honest rude ardour of his character^ 
became the rage iu Germany; and men, women and children were 
immersed in promotiug philanthropy, and studying the human mind. 
Whereupon Musaus grasped his satirical hammer ; and with lusty 
strokes defaced and unshrined the false divinity. His Physiognomical 
Travels, which appeared m 1779, is still ranked by the German critics 
among the happiest productions of its kind iu their literature; and 
stiU read for its wit and acuteness, and genial overflowing humour, 
though the object it attacked has long ago become a reminiscence. At 
the time of its publication, when everything conspired to give its qua- 
lities their full effect, the applause it gained was instant and general 
The author had, as in the former case, concealed his name : but the 
public curiosity soon penetrated the secret, which he had now no in- 
terest in keepiug; and Musaus was forthwith enrolled among the 
lights of his day and generation; and courteous readers crowded to 
him from £eir and near, to see his face, and pay him the tribute of their 



admiration. This unlooked-for celebrity he valued at its just price ; 
continuing to live aa if it were not ; gratified chiefly in his character 
of father, at having found an honeat mean of improTing his domestic 
circumstances, and enlarging the comforts of his family. The ground 
was now broken, and he was not long in digging deeper. 

The popular traditions of Gieimany, eo numerous and often so im- 
pressive, had attracted his attention ; and their rugged Gothic vigour, 
saddened into stemneea or venerable grace by the flight of ages, be- 
came dearer to his taste, aa he looked abroad upon the mawkish dclttgQ 
of Sentimentality, with which Tha Sorrows of Wprter had been the 
innocent signal for a legion of imitators to drown the land. The spirit 
of German imagination seemed but ill represented by these tearful 
persons, who, if their hearts were full, minded little though their 
heads were empty : their spasmodic tenderness made no imposing 
figure beside the gloomy strength, which might still in fragments be 
discerned in their distant predecessors. Of what has been preserved 
Irom a^v, to age by living memory alone, the chance is that it pos- 
sesses some intrinsic merit : its very existence declares it to be adapted 
to some form of our common nature, and therefore calculated more or 
less to interest all itu forms. It struck Musiins that these rude tradi- 
tionary fragments might be worked anew into shape and polish, and 
transferred from the hearths of the common people to the parlours of 
the intellectual and refined. He determined on forming a series of 
Volksmcihrchen, or Popidar Traditionary Tales ; a task of more origi- 
nality and smaller promise in those days than it would bo now. In 
the collection of materials Le spared no pains ; and despised no 
source of intelligence, however mean. He would call children fiom 
the street ; become a child along with them, listen to their mu'sery 
tales, and reward his tiny narrators with a dreyer apiece. Sometimes 
he assembled a knot of old women, with their spinning-whoels, about 
ln" m ; and amid the hum of their industrious implements, gathered 
stories of the ancient timo &)m the lips of the garrulonB sisterhood. 
Once his wife had been out paying visits : on opening the parlour- 
door at her return, she was met hy a villnnous cloud of tobacco-smoke ; 
and venturing forward through the haze, she found her husband seated 
by the stove, in company with an old eoldicr, who was smoking vehe- 
mently on liis black stimip of a pipe, and charming his landlord, be- 
tween whiife, with legendary lore. 
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The Volksmdhrcheny in five little volumes, appeared in 1782. 
They soon rose into favour with a large class of leadeis ; and while 
many generations of novels have since that time been ushered into 
being, and conducted out of it, they still survive, increasing in popu- 
larity rather than declining. This preeminence is owing less to the 
ancient materials, than to the author's way of treating them. The 
primitive tradition often serves him only as a vehicle for interesting 
description, shrewd sarcastic speculation, and gay fEtncifuI pleasantry, 
extending its allusions over aU things past and present, now rising 
into comic humour, now sinking into drollery, often tasteless, straiaed, 
or tawdry, but never dull. The traces of poetry and earnest imagioa- 
tion, here and there discernible in the original fiction, he treats with 
levity and kind sceptical derision : nothing is required of the reader 
but what aU readers are prepared to give. Since the pnbHcation of 
this work, the subject of popular tradition has been handled to trite- 
ness; Volksmdhrchen have been written and collected without stint 
or limit ; and critics, in admittiug that Musaus was the first to open 
this mine of entertainment, have lamented the incongruity between 
his subject and his style. But the faculty of laughing has been given 
to all men, and the feeling of imaginative beauty has been given 
only to a few; the lovers of primeval poetry, in its unadulterated 
state, may censure Musaus ; but they join with the public at large in 
reading him. 

This book of Volksmdhrchen established the character of its au- 
thor for wit and general talent, and forms the chief support of his 
reputation With posterity. A few years after, he again appeared be- 
fore the public with a humorous performance, entitled Friend HeirCs 
Ajyparitions, in the style of Holberg, printed in 1785. Friend Hdn 
is a name under which Musaus, for what reason his commentator Wie- 
land seems unable to inform us, usually personifies Death : the essay 
itself, which I have never seen, may be less irreverent and ofifensiye 
to pious feeling than its title indicates, and it is said to abound with 
" wit, humour and knowledge of life," as much as any of his former 
works. He had also begun a second series of Tales, under the title of 
StratLssfedem (Ostrich-feathers) : but only the first volume had ap- 
peared, when death put a period to his labours. He had long been in 
weakly health ; often afflicted with violent headaches : his disorder 
was a polypus of the heart, which cut him off on the 28th of October 



II the fifty-seconil year of his i^e. The Strausufedam was com- 

ted by another hand ; and a small volume of Remains, edited by 

in 1791, concludes the list of his writings. A simple but 

teful memorial, we are told, was erected over his grave by some 

a. &iend. 

MuBatis was a practical believer in the Horatian Trmsim, JVil admi- 
rari : of a jovial heori; and a penetrating well-cultivated understand- 
iug, he saw things aa they were, and had httle disposition or aptitude 
to invest them with any colours but their own. Without much effort, 
therefore, he stood aloof from every species of caat ; and was the man 
ha thought himself, and wished others to think him. Had his tem- 
per been unsocial and melancholic, Buch a creed might have rendered 
him spiteful, narrow and selfish : but natnro had been kinder to him 
than education ; he did not quarrel with the world, though he saw its 
barrenness, and knew not how to make it eolenm any more than 
lovely ; for his heart was gay and kind ; and an imperturbable good- 
livmiour, more potent than a panoply of brass, defended him from the 
stings and arrows of ontragoona Fortune to the end of hia pilgrimage. 
Few laughers have walked so circumspectly, and acijuired or merited 
so much affection. By profession a Momus, he looked upon the 
world as httle else than a boundless Chase, where the wise were to 
recreate themselves with the hunting of Follies ; and perhaps he is the 
ordy satirist on record of whom it can be said that his jesting never 
coat biiT a friend. His humour is, indeed, uatinctured with bitter- 
ness ; sportful, ebulhent and guileless aa the frolics of a child. He 
could not reverence men ; but with aM their faults he loved them ; for 
they were hia brethren, and tlieir faults were not clearer to him than his 
own. He inculcated or entertained no lofty principles of generosity ; 
yet though never rich in purse, he was always ready to divide his 
pittance with a needier fellow-man. Of vanity he showed httle or 
none ; in obscurity he was contented ; and when his honours came, he 
wore them meekly, and was the lost to see that they were merited. In 
society he was courteous and yielding ; a universal favourite ; in his 
chosen circle, the most fascinating of companions. From the slender- 
est trifle, he could spin a boundless web of drollery ; and his brilliant 
mirth enlivened without wounding. With the foibles of others, he 
abstained from meddlingj but among hia friends, we are informed, he 
could for hours keep the table in a roar, when, with his dry, inimitable 
VOL.VI. (Misc. yoLL) T 
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vein, he started some banter on himself or his wife ; and, in tnistfnl 
abandonment, laid the reins on the neck of his fancy to pursne ii 
Without enthusiasm of character, or any pretension to high or even 
earnest qualities, he was. a well-conditioned, laughter-loving, kindly 
man ; led a gay, jestfol life ; conquering by contentment and mirth 
of heart the long series of difficulties and distresses with which it 
assailed him ; and died regretted by his nation, as a forwarder of hamt- 
less pleasure ; and by those that knew him better, as a trathfal, unas- 
suming, affectionate, and, on the whole, very estimable person. 

His intellectual character corresponds with his moral and social 
one ; not high or glorious, but genuine so fSeir as it goes. He does not 
approach the first rank of writers ; he attempts not to deal with the 
deeper feelings of the heart ; and for instructing the judgment, he 
ranks rather as a sound, well-informed, conmion-sense thinker, than as 
a man of high wisdom or originality. He advanced few new tnitiis^ 
but he dressed many old ones in sprightly apparel ; and it ought to he 
remembered, that he kept himself unspotted from the errors of hs 
time : a merit which posterity is apt to underrate ; for nothing seems 
more stolid than a past delusion ; and we forget that delusions, des- 
tiued also to be past, are now present with ourselves, about us and 
within us, which, were the task so easy, it is pity that we do not 
forthwith convict and cast away. Musaus had a quick vigorous in- 
tellect, a keen eye for the common forms of the beautiful, a fancy ever 
prompt with allusions, and an overflowing store of sprightly and be- 
nignant humour. These natural gifts he had not neglected to cul- 
tivate by study both of books and things ; his reading distinguishes 
him even in Germany ; nor does he bear it about him like an ostenta- 
tious burden, but in the shape of spiritual strength and plenty derived 
from it. As an author, his beauties and defects are numerous and 
easily discerned. His style sparkles with metaphors, sometimes just 
and beautiful, often new and surprising; but it is laborious, unna- 
tural, and diffuse. Of his humour, his distinguishing gift, it may he 
remarked, that it seems copious rather than fine, and originates rather 
in the understanding than in the character : his heart is not delicate, 
or his affections tender; but he loves the ludicrous with true passion; 
and seeing keenly, if he feels obtusely, he can choose with sufficient 
skill the point of view from which his object shall appear distorted, as 
he requires it. This is the humour of a Swift or a Voltaire, but not 
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of a Cervantes, or even of a Sterne in his best passages ; it may pro- 
duce a Zadig or a Battle of the Books; but not a Don Quixote or a 
Corporal Trim. Musaus is, in fact, no poet ; he can see, and describe 
■with rich graces what he sees ; but he is nothing, or very little, of a 
Maker. His imagination is not powerless : it is like a bird of feeble 
wing, which can fly from tree to tree ; but never soars for a moment 
into the aether of Poetry, to bathe in its serene splendour, with the 
region of the Actual lying far below, and brightened into beauty by 
radiance not its own. He is a man of fine and varied talent, but 
scarcely of any genius. 

These characteristics are apparent enough in his Popular Tales; 
they may be traced even in the few specimens of that work, by which 
he is now introduced to the English reader. As has been already 
stated, his Volksmdhrchen exhibit himself much better than his sub- 
ject. He is not admitted by his critics to have seized the finest spirit 
of this species of fiction, or turned it to the account of which it is 
capable in other hands. Whatever was austere or earnest, still more, 
•whatever bordered upon awe or horror, his riant fajicy rejected with 
aversion : the rigorous moral sometimes hid in these traditions, the 
grim lines of primeval feeling and imagination to be traced in them, 
had no charms for him. These ruins of the remote time he has not 
attempted to complete into a perfect edifice, according to the first 
simple plan ; he has rather pargetted them anew, and decorated them 
with the most modem ornaments and furniture; and he introduces 
his guests, with a roguish smile at the strange antic contrast they are 
to perceive between the movables and the apartment. Sometimes he 
rises into a flight of simple eloquence, and for a sentence or two 
seems really beautiful and affecting ; but the knave is always laughing 
in his sleeve at our credulity, and returns mth double relish to riot 
at will in his favourite domain. 

Of the three Tales here offered to the reader,^ nothing need be 
said in explanation : for their whole significance, with all their beau- 
ties and blemishes, lies very near the surface. I have selected them, 
as specimens at oLe of l2 manner and his materials; in the hope] 
that, conveying some impression of a gifted and favourite writer, they 
may famish a little entertainment both to the lovers of intellectual 

^ 1. Dumb Love; 2. LiJyatsa; 3. MelechidUt, 
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novelty and of innocent amusement. To neither can I promise veiy 
much : Musaus is a man of sterling powers, but no literary monster; 
and bis Tales, tbougb smooth and glittering, are cold; they have 
beauty, yet it is the beauty not of living forms, but of well-propor- 
tioned statues. Meanwhile, I have given him as I found hiin^ ea- 
deavouring to copy faithfully; changing nothing, whether I might 
think it good or bad, that my skill enabled me to keep unchanged. 
With aU drawbacks, I anticipate some favour for him : but his case 
admits no pleading ; being clear by its own light, it must stand or 
fall by a first judgment, and without the help of advocates. 



PEIEDEICH DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 

The Baron Friedrich de la Motte Eouqu^ is of French extraction, 
but distinguished for the true Germanism of his character, both as a 
writer and a man ; and ranks, for the last twenty years, among the 
most popular and productive authors of his country. 

His family, expelled from France by the Eevocation of the Edict 
of !Nantz, appears to have settled at the Hague; from which this 
branch of it was transferred to Prussia by the fortunes of our Author^a 
grandfather, whose name and title the present Baron has inherited. 
This first Friedrich, born in the early part of last century, had been 
sent in boyhood to the Court of Anhalt-Dessau, in the character of 
Page : he soon quitted this station ; entered the Prussian army as a 
private volunteer; by merit, or recommendation, was gradually ad- 
vanced ; and became acquainted with the Prince Eoyal, then a forlorn, 
oppressed and discontented youth, but destined afterwards to astonish 
and convulse the world, under the name of Frederick the Great 
Young La Motte stood in high favour with Frederick ; and seems 
likewise to have shown some prudence in humouring the jealous tem- 
per of the old King ; for during the Prince's arrest, which had fol- 
lowed his projected elopement from paternal tuition, the Eoyal Shy- 
lock, instead of beheading La Motte, as he had treated poor De Catt, 
permitted him to visit the disconsolate prisoner, and without molesta- 
tion to do him kind oiB&ces. On his accession to the throne, Frederick 
the King did not fail, in this instance, to remember the debts of Fre- 
derick the Prisoner: the friend of his youth continued to be the 
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i mantood and age ; La Motte rose rapidly from post 
le army, till, having gained the rank of GeaGral, he had 
Iportunity, by various gallant aemcea in the ScYen-Tears War, to 
e the prosperity of his household, and earn for himseK a place in 
e military hiBtory of his new conntry. With his Sovereign he con- 
a kindly and honeet relation' throughout his whole life, Hia 
fetters, preserved in Frederick's Works, are a proof that ho was not 
y favouMd but esteemed : the imperious Eing is said to have re- 
acted his upright and truthful nature ; and, though himself a sceptic 
i a scoffer, never to have interfered in word or deed with the piety 
1 strict religious persuasions of his servant. The General became 
B founder of that Prussian family, which has since acijuirDd a new 
1 fairer distinction in the peraon of hia grandson. 
The present Friedrioh, our Author, was born on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary 1777. Of hia early history or hahits we have no account, 
except that he was educated by Hiilse ; and soon sent to the army as 
an officer in the Eoyal Guards. In this capacity he served, during 
Ms nineteenth year, in the disastrous campaign of the Ehine. One of 
his brother officers and intimates hero was Heinrich von Kleiat, a 
noble-minded and ill-fated man of genius, whom the mismanagement 
of a too impetuous and feeling heart has since driven to suicide, 
before the world hod sufficiently reaped tho bright promise of his 
early years. 

The misfortunes of his country drove Fouqu^ back into retire- 
ment : while Prassia languished in hopeless degradation under the 
iron sway of France, Le kept himself apart from, military life ; settled 
in the country, and hanging up his ineffectual sword, devoted himself 
to domestic cares and joys, and in the Kingdoms of Imagination 
sought refuge from the aspect of actual oppression and distress. Of a 
temper susceptible, lively and devout, his faculties had been quick- 
ened by communion with kindred minds j and still more by collision 
with the vast events which had filled the world with astonishment, 
and his portion of it with darkness and obstruction. At this junc- 
ture, while contemplating a literary life, it was doubtless a circum- 
stance of no small influence on his future efforts that he became ac- 
quainted with August Wilhelm SchlegeL By Schlegel he was intro- 
duced to the study of Spanish Poetry ; a fact from which a skilful 
theoriser might plausibly enough deduce the whole psychological hia- 
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toiy of Fouqui ; for it seems as if the beautiful and wondrous spirit 
of this literature, so fervent yet so joyful, so solemn yet so fall of 
hlandishment, with its warlike piety, and gay chivalrous pomp, had 
taken entire possession of his mind, and moulded his unsettled powers 
into the form which they have ever since retained One thing, at all 
events, is clear without help of theory : An ideal of Christian Ejiight- 
hood, whencesoever borrowed or derived, has all along, with more or 
less distinctness, hovered round his fancy ; and this it has been the 
constant task not only of his pen to represent in poetical delineations, 
but also of his life to realise in external conduct. As to its origin, 
whether in the poetry of Spain, or in the perplexities of a suffering 
and religious life, or in the French Eevolution and its reaction on 
a temper abhorrent of its material principles, or in any op all of these 
causes, it were unprofitable to inquire ; for the problem is of no vital 
importance, and we have not data for even an approximate solution. 

Pouqu^ published his first works under the pseudonym of Pelle- 
grin : he translated the Numancia of Cervantes ; he wrote Sigurd^ 
Almn, The History of Bitter Galmy : a small volume of Dramatx 
Tales was published for him by his friend SchlegeL These peiform- 
ances are all of a chivalry cast ; attempts to body forth the sentiment 
with which our Author's mind was already almost exclusively pe^ 
vaded. Their success was incomplete ; sufficient to indicate their 
object, but not to attain it. The models which he had in view seem 
still to have awed and overshadowed his poetic faculty ; his produc- 
tions have a southern exotic aspect ; and in the opinion of his critics, 
it is only in glimpses that a genuine inspiration can be discerned in 
them. Der Held des Nordens (The Hero of the !North), a dramatic 
work in three parts, grounded on the story of the Niehelungen Lied, 
was the first performance sent forth in his own name j and also the 
first which showed his genius in its own form, or produced any deep 
impression on the public. This work was acknowledged to be of true 
northern growth : it found applauding readers, and had the honour to 
be criticised in the Heidelberger Jalirhilchery by no meaner a person 
than Jean Paul Friedrich Eichter, who bestowed on the poet the sur- 
name of Der Tapfere^ or The Valiant^ in allusion to the quality which 
seemed to be the soul of his own character, and of the characteis 
which he portrayed. 

The ground thus gained, La Motte !Fouqu6 has not been negygent 
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to make good and extend. Since the date of his first appearance, 
year after year has duly added its tribute of volumes to the list of his 
works ; he has written in verse and prose, in narrative and represen- 
tation ; his productions varying in form through all the extremes of 
variety, but animated by the same old spirit, that of "Knighthood and 
ReHgion. On the whole, he seems to have continued growing in 
esteem, both with the lower and the upper classes of the literary 
world. His Zauherring (Magic Eing) has lately been translated into 
English : we have also versions of his Sirdram and his Undine. The 
last little work, published in 1811, has become a literary pet in its 
own country ; being dandled and patted not only by the soft hands 
of poetical maidens, but even by the horny paws of Eecensents, a class 
of beings to the fall as dire and doughty as our own Eeviewers. Un- 
dine and Sintram are parts of a series or circuit of "Romantic fic- 
tions," entitled the Jahreszeiien (Seasons), which were published suc- 
cessively at four different periods : it is from the same work, the 
Autumn !N^umber of it, that AslaugcHs Knight, the Tale which follows 
this Introduction, has been extracted. 

The poet had now wedded : and we figure him as happy in his 
own Arcadian seclusion; for his lady is a woman of kindred genius, 
and has added new celebrity to his name by various writings, partly 
of her own, partly in concert with her husband. In 1813, his poetic 
leisure was interrupted by the clang of battle-trumpets. !Napoleon's 
star had begun to decline; and Prussia rose, as one man, to break 
asunder the fetters with which he had 'so long chained Europe to the 
dust. The knightly Baron was the first to rouse himself at the voice 
of his country; he again girded on his harness, and took the field at 
the head of a small troop of volunteers. His little band would seem 
to have been joined with the Jager (or, as we call it. Chasseur) Regi- 
ment of Brandenburg Cuirassiers ; in which squadron he served, first 
as Lieutenant, then as Rittmeister, with the devout and fervid gal- 
lantry, which he had so often previously delineated in his writings. 
Like the lamented Komer, he stood by the cause both with " the 
Lyre and the Sword." His arm wag ever in the hottest of the battle ; 
and his songs uplifted the triumph of victory, or breathed fresh ardour 
into the hearts of his comrades in defeat. These lyrical effusions 
have since been collected and published : for the future historian they 
will form an interesting memorial At Culm, the poetical soldier was 
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wounded; but the incompleteness of his cure did not prevent him 
from appearing in his place on the great day of Leipzig ; and thence- 
forward following the scattered enemy to the banks of the Ehine. 
Here iU health, arising from excessive exertion, forced yj^-m to return; 
he had toiled faithfully till the struggle was decided ; and coidd now, 
with a quiet mind, leave others to complete the task. By the King 
he was raised to the rank of Major, and decorated with the cross of 
the Order of St. John. He retired to his former residence at Eenn- 
hausen, near Eathenau; betook himseK again to writing, with un- 
abated diligence ; and has since produced, among various other clii- 
valry performances of greater or smaller extent, an " epic poem," en- 
titled Corona, celebrating the events in which he himself was present 
and formed part. Here, so far as I have understood, lie still chiefly 
resides ; enjoying an enviable lot ; the domestic society of a virtuous 
and gifted wife j the exercise of a poetic genius, which his brethren 
repay with praise ; and stiU dearer honours as a man and a citizen, 
which his own conscience may declare that he has merited. 

Fouqu^'s genius is not of a kind to provoke or solicit much criti- 
cism ; for its faults are negative rather than positive, and its beauties 
are not difl&cult to discern. The structure of his mind is simple ; his 
intellect is in harmony with his feelings ; and his taste seems to in- 
clude few modes of excellence, which he has not in some considerable 
degree the power to realise. He is thus in unison with himself; Ms 
works are free from internal inconsistency, and appear to be produced 
with lightness and freedom. A pure sensitive heart, deeply reverent 
of Truth, and Beauty, and Heroic Virtue ; a quick perception of cer- 
tain forms embodyiDg these high qualities ; and a deKcate and dainty 
hand in picturing them forth, are gifts which few readers of his works 
wiU contest him. At the same time, it must be granted, he has no 
preeminence in strength, either of head or heart; and his circle of 
activity, though full of animation, is far from comprehensive. He is, 
as it were, possessed by one idea. A few notes, some of them, in 
truth, of rich melody, yet still a very few, include the whole music of 
liis beiQg. The Chapel and the Tilt-yard stand in the background or 
the foreground, in all the scenes of his universe. He gives us knights, 
soft-hearted and strong-armed ; full of Christian self-denial, patience, 
meekness and gay easy daring; they stand before us in their mild 
frankness with suitable equipment, and accompaniment of squire and 
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dame ; and frequently the whole has a true, though seldom a vigorous, 
poetic life. If this can content us, it is well : if not, there is no help ; 
for change of scene and person brings little change of subject ; even 
when no chivalry is mentioned, we feel too clearly the influence of its 
unseen presence. Nor can it be said, that in tWs soHtary department 
his success is of the very highest sort. To body forth the spirit of 
Christian Knighthood in existing poetic forms ; to wed that old senfi- 
merd to modem thoughtSy was a task which he could not attempt. 
He has turned rather to the fictions and machinery of former days ; 
and transplanted his heroes into distant ages, aud scenes divided by 
their nature from our common world. Their manner of existence 
comes imaged back to us faint and ineffectual, like the crescent of the 
setting moon. 

These things, however, are not faults, but the want of merits. 
Where something is effected, it were ungracious to reckon up too 
narrowly how much is left untried. In all his writings, Fouqu^ 
shows himself as a man deeply imbued with feelings of religion, hon- 
our and brotherly love ; he sings of Faith and Affection with a full 
heart ; and a spirit of tenderness, and vestal purity, and meek hero- 
ism, sheds salutary influences from his presence. He is no primate or 
bishop in the Church Poetical ; but a simple chaplain, who merits the 
honours of a small but well-discharged function, and claims no other. 

In mental structure, Fouqu^ seems the converse of Musaus, whom 
he follows in the present volume. If Musaus was a man of talent, 
with little genius, Fouqu6 is a man of genius, with little more than 
an ordinary share of talent. His intellect is not richer or more 
powerful than that of common minds, nor his insight into the world 
and man's heart more keen ; but his feelings are finer, and the touch 
of an aerial fancy gives life and loveliness to the products of his other 
powers. Among English authors, we might liken him to Southey; 
though their provinces of writing are widely diverse ; and in regard 
to general culture and acquirement, the latter must be reckoned greatly 
his superior. like Southey, he finds more readily than he invents; 
and his invention, when he does trust to it, is apt to be daring rather 
than successful Yet his extravagant fictions are pervaded by a true 
sentiment ; a soft vivifying soul looks through them ; a religious sub- 
mission, a cheerful and unwearied patience in affliction ; mild^ earnest 
hope and love, and peaceful subdued enthusiasm. 
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To these internal endowments he adds the merit of a style by no 
means ill adapted for displaying them. Lightness and simplicity are 
its chief characteristics : his periods move along in lively rhythm ; stu- 
diously excluding all pomp of phraseology ; expressing his strongeat 
thoughts in the humblest words, and veiling dark sufferings or reso- 
lute purposes in a placid smile. A faint superficial gaiety seems to 
rest over aU his images : it is not merriment or humour ; but the self- 
possession of a man too earnestly serious to be heedful of solemn 
looks ; and it plays like sunshine on the surface of a dark pool, deep- 
ening by contrast the impressiveness of the gloom which it does not 
penetrate. 

If this little Tale of Aslauga's Knight^ afford any tolerable emUem 
of those qualities, the reader will not grudge perusing it. I pretend 
not to offer it as the best of Fouqu6*s writings, but only as the best I 
know of for my present purpose. Sintram and Undine are already in 
our language : this tale is weaker in result, but also shorter in com- 
pass. That its chivalry is of a still wilder sort than that which we 
supposed Cervantes had abolished two centuries ago ; that its form is 
thin and unsubstantial, and its effect unsatisfactory, I need not at- 
tempt to deny. An extravagant fiction for the basis ; delicate, aiiy 
and beautiful deliueations in the detail; and the everlasting prin- 
ciples of Faith, and Integrity, and Love, pervadiug the whole : such 
is frequently the character of Fouqu^'s writings; and such, on a 
smaller scale, appears to be that of Aslauga!s Kniglvty which is now, 
with all its imperfections on its head, to be submitted to the courtesy 
of English judges. 



LTJDWIG TIECK. 



LuDWiG TiECK, bom at Berlin on the 31st of May 1773, is known 
to the world only as a Man of Letters, having never held any pubHc 
station, or followed any profession, except that of authorship. Of his 
private history the critics and news-hunters of his own country com- 
plain that they have little information ; a deficiency which may arise 
in part from the circumstance, that till of late years, though from the 
first admired by the Patricians of his native literature, he has stood in 

^ Our only Translation from Fonqne, 
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no high favour, and of course awakened no great curiosity, among the 
reading Plehs ; and may indicate, at the same time, that in his walk 
and conversation there is little wonderful to he discovered. 

His literary life he hegan at Berlin, in his twenty-second year, hy 
the puhlication of three Novels, following each other in quick succes- 
sion : Abdallah, William Lovell and Peter Leherrecht These works 
found small patronage at their first appearance, and are still regarded 
as immature products of his genius ; the opening of a cloudy as well 
as fervid dawn ; hetokening a day of strong heat, and perhaps at last 
of serene brightness. A gloomy tragic spirit is said to reign through- 
out all of them ; the image of a high passionate mind, scorning the 
base and the false, rather than accomplishing the good and the true ; 
in rapt earnestness * interrogating Fate,* and receiving no answer, but 
the echo of its own questions reverberated from the dead walls of its 
vast and lone imprisonment. 

In this stage of spiritual progress, where so many not otherwise 
•ongifted minds at length painfully content themselves to take up their 
permanent abode, where our own noble and hapless Byron perished 
from among us at the instant when his deliverance seemed at hand, it 
was not Tieck's ill fortune to continue too long. His Popular Tales, 
published in 1797 as an appendage to his last iN'ovel, imder the title of 
Peter Leherrechts Volksmdhrchen, already indicate that he had worked 
his way through these baleful shades into a calmer and sunnier eleva- 
tion ; from which, and happily without looking at the world through 
a painted glass of any sort, he had begun to see that there were things 
to be believed, as well as things to be denied ; things to be loved and 
forwarded, as well as things to be hated and trodden under foot. The 
active and positive of Gk>odness was displacing the barren and torment- 
ing negative ; and worthy feelings were now to be translated into their 
only proper language, worthy actions. In Tieck's mind, all Goodness, 
aU that was noble or excellent in Nature, seems to have combined 
itself under the image of Poetic Beauty ; to the service and defence of 
which he has ever since unweariedly devoted his gifts and his days. 

These Volksmdhrchen are of the most varied nature : sombre, pa- 
thetic, fantastic, satirical; but aU pervaded by a warm genial soul, 
which accommodates itself with equal aptitude to the gravest or the 
gayest form. A soft; abundance, a simple and kindly but often solemn 
majesty is in them : wondrous shapes, ftdl of meaning, move over the 
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scene, true modem denizens of tlie old Fairyland ; low tones of plam- 
tiveness or awe flit round us ; or a stany splendour twinkles down 
from the immeasurable deptlis of Night. 

It is by thi^work, as revised and peifected long afterwards, that 
we now purpose introducing Tieck to the notice of the English leader: 
it was by this also that he was introduced to the notice of his countiy- 
men. Petet* Leberrechts VolksmdhrcTien was reviewed by Angust Wil- 
helm Schlegel in the Jena Litteraturzeitung ; and its author, for the 
first time, brought under the eye of the world as a man of rich en- 
dowments, and in the fair way for turning them to proper acconni 
To the body of the world, however, this piece of news was suiprifling 
rather than delightful ; for Tieck's merits were not of a kind to spKt 
the ears of the groundlings, and his manner of producing them was ill 
calculated to conciliate a kind hearing. Schiller and Goethe were at 
this time silent, or occupied with History and Philosophy: Tieck 
belonged not to the existing poetic guild ; and, far from soliciting ad- 
mission, he had not scrupled, in the most pleasant fashion, to infaim 
the craftsmen that their great Diana was a dumb idol, and their silver 
shrines an unprofitable thing. Among these Volksmdhrchen one of the 
most prominent is Der geatiefelte Kater, a dramatised version of Pun 
in Boots ; under the grotesque mask of which, he had laughed with 
his whole heart, in a true Aristophanic vein, at the actual aspect of 
literature ; and without mingling his satire with personalities, or any 
other false ingredient, had raiued it like a quiet shower of volcanic 
ashes on the cant of lUumination, the cant of Sensibility, the cant of 
Criticism, and the many other cants of that shallow time, till the 
gumflower products of the poetic garden hung draggled and black 
under their unkindly coatiug. In another country, at another day, 
the drama of Puss in Boots may justly be supposed to appear with 
enfeebled influences ; yet even to a stranger there is not wanting a 
feast of broad joyous humour iu this strange phantasmagoria, where 
pit and stage, and man and animal, and earth and air, are jumbled in 
confusion worse confounded, and the copious, kind, ruddy light of true 
mirth overshines and warms the whole. 

This What-d'ye-call-it of Puss in Boots was, as it were, the key- 
note which for several years determined the tone of Tieck's Kteraiy 
enterprises. The same spirit lives iu his VerkeJuie Welt (World turned 
Topsy-turvy), a drama of similar structure, which accompanied the 
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former ; in his tale of Zerbino, or the Tour in search of Taste, wMch 
Boon followed it ; and in numerous parodies and lighter pieces "which 
he gave to the world in his Poetic Journal; the second and last 
volume of which periodical contains his Letters on ShfiiJcspearey incul- 
cating the same doctrines, in a graver shape. About this time, after 
a short residence in Hamhurg, where he had married, he removed his 
abode to Jena ; a change which confirmed him in his literary tenden- 
cies, and facilitated the attainment of their objects. It was here that 
he became acquainted with the two Schlegels ; and, at the samef time, 
VTith their fiiend ^KTovalis, a young man of a pure, warm and benig- 
nant genius, whose fine spirit died in its first blossoming, and whose 
posthumous works it was, ere long, the melancholy task of Tieck and 
the younger Schlegel to publish under their superintendence. With 
Wackenroder of Berlin, a person of kindred mind with iKTovalis, and 
kindred fortune also, having died very early, Tieck was already ac- 
quainted and united ; for he had cooperated in the Herzensergiessung&ii 
eines dnsamen Klosterhruders, an elegant and impressive work on 
pictorial art, and Wackenroder's chief performance. 

These young men sympathised completely in their critical ideas 
with Tieck ; and each was labouring in his own sphere to disseminate 
them, and reduce them to practice. Their endeavours, it would seem, 
have prospered ; for in colloquial literary history, this gifted cinque- 
foil, often it is only the trefoil of Tieck and the two Schlegels, have 
the credit, which was long the blame, of founding a iKTew School of 
Poetry, by which the Old School, first fired upon in the Gestiefelte 
Kater, and ever afterwards assailed, without intermission, by elo- 
quence and ridicule, argument and entreaty, was at length displaced 
and hunted out of being ; or, like Partridge the Astrologer, reduced 
to a life which could be proved to be no life. 

Of this iKTew School, which has been the subject of much unwise 
talk, and of much not very wise writing, we cannot here attempt to 
offer any suitable description, far less any just estimate. One thing 
may be remarked, that the epithet School seems to describe the case 
with little propriety. That since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, a great change has taken place in German literature, is plain 
enough, without commentators; but that it was effected by three 
young men, living in the little town of Jena, is not by any means 
60 plain. The critical principles of Tieck and the Schlegels had 
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already been set forth, in the form both of precept and prohibition, 
and with all the aids of philosophic depth and epigramniatic em- 
phasis, by the united minds of Goethe and Schiller, in the Hora^ 
and Xenien. The development and practical application of the doc- 
trine is all that pertains to these reputed founders of the sect Bufc 
neither can the change be said to have originated with Schiller and 
Goethe; for it is a change originating not in individnals, but in 
universal circumstances, and belongs not to Germany, but to Emopa 
Among ourselves, for instance, within the last thirty years, who lias 
not lifted up his voice with double vigour in praise of Shakspeaie 
and !^ature, and vituperation of French taste and French, philosopliy! 
Who has not heard of the glories of old English literature ; the wealth 
of Queen Elizabeth's age ; the penury of Queen Anne^s ; and the 
inquiry whether Pope was a poet ? A similar temper is breaking ont 
in France itself, hermetically sealed as that country seemed to be 
against all foreign influences ; and doubts are beginning to be ente^ 
tained, and even expressed, about Comeille and the Three XJnitieB. 
It seems to be substantially the same thing which has occurred in 
Germany, and been attributed to Tieck and his associates : only that 
the revolution, which is here proceeding, and in France commendng, 
appears in Germany to be completed. Its results have there been 
embodied in elaborate laws, and profound systems have been promul- 
gated and accepted : whereas with us, in past years, there has been 
as it were a Literary Anarchy ; for the Pandects of Blair and Bossu 
are obsolete or abrogated, but no new code supplies their place ; and, 
author and critic, each sings or says that which is right in his own 
eyes. For the principles of German Poetics, we can only refer the 
reader to the treatises of Kant, Schiller, Eichter, the Schlegels, and 
their many copyists and expositors ; with the promise that his labour 
will be hard, but not unrewarded by a plenteous harvest of results, 
which, whether they be doubted, denied or believed, he will find no 
trivial or unprofitable subject for his contemplation. 

These doctrines of taste, which Tieck embraced every opportunity 
of enforcing as a critic, he did not fail diligently to exemplify in prac- 
tice ; as a long and rapid series of poetical performances lies before 
the world to attest. Of these, his Genoveva, a Play grounded on the 
legend of that Saiat, appears to be regarded as his masterpiece by the 
best judges; though Franz Sternehalds Wanderungen, the fictitious 
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History of a Student of Painting, was more relished by others ; and, 
as a critic teUs us, * here and there a low voice might be even heard 

* voting that this novel equalled Wilhelm M&ister ; the peaceful clear- 

* ness of which it however nowise attained, but only, with visible 

* effort, strove to imitate.* In this last work he was assisted by 
Wackenroder. At an earlier period, he had come forth, as a trans- 
lator, with a new version of Don Quixote : he now appeared also as a 
commentator, with a work entitled Minnelieder aits dem Schwabischen 
Zeitalter (Minstrelsy of the Swabian Era), published at Berlin in 1803 ; 
with an able Preface, explaining the relation of these poets to Petrarca 
and the Troubadours. In 1804, he sent out his Kaiser Octavianus^ a 
Story which, like the other works mentioned in this paragraph, I have 
never seen, but which I find praised by his countrymen in no very in- 
telligible terms, as *■ a fair revival of the old Mahrchen (Traditionary 

* Tale) ; in which, however, the poet moves freely, and has completed 

* the cycle of the romance.* Die Gemalde (The Pictures), another of 
his fictions, has lately been translated into English. 

Tieck^s frequent change of place bespeaks less settledness in his 
domestic than happily existed in his intellectual circumstances. From 
Jena he seems to have again removed to Berlin ; then to a country 
residence near Erankfort-on-Oder ; which, in its turn, he quitted for 
a journey into Italy. In this classic country he found new facilities 
for two of his favourite pursuits : he employed himself, it is said, to- 
good purpose, in the study of ancient and modem Art j to which, 
while in Home, he added, the examining of many old German manu- 
scripts preserved in the Vatican library. From his labours in this 
latter department, and elsewhere, his countrymen have not long ago 
obtained, in addition to the Minstrelsy^ an AltdeiUsches Theater (Old- 
Grerman Theatre), in two volumes, with the hope of more. A coUec- 
tion of Old-German Poetry is still expected. 

In 1806, he returned to Germany; first to Munich, then to his 
former retreat near Frankfort ; but, for the next seven years, he was 
little heard of as an active member of the literary world ; and the 
regret of his admirers was increased by intelligence that ill health was 
the cause of his inactivity. That this inactivity was more apparent 
than real, he has proved by his reappearance in new vigour, at a time 
when he finds a readier welcome and more willing audience. He has 
since published abundantly in various forms; as a translator, an 
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editor, and a writer both of poetry and prose. In 1812, appealed 
Ids early Volksmdhrchen, retouched and improved, and combined into 
a whole, by conversations, critical, disqnisitionary and descriptiTe, in 
two volumes, entitled Phantasus; £rom which our present spedmeDs 
of bini are taken. His Altdeutschea Theater was followed by an i2^ 
cngliacheSy including the disputed plays of Shakspeare ; a work g^j 
received by his countrymen, no less devoted admirers of Shakspeare 
than ourselves. Since that time, he has paid us a personal visit. In 
1818, he was in London, and is said to have been well satisfied with 
his reception ; which we cannot but hope was as respectful and kind 
as a guest so accomplished, and so friendly to England, deserved at 
our hands. The fruit of his residence among us, it seems, has alreadj 
appeared in his writings. He has very lately given to the worid a 
Novel on Shakspeare and his Times ; in which he has not tremUed 
to introduce, as acting characters, the great dramatist himself, with 
Marlowe, and various other poets of that age. Such is the report; 
which adds, that his work is admired in Germany ; but that any copy 
of it has crossed the Channel, I have not heard. Of Tieck's present 
residence, or special pursuits, or economical circumstances, I am soaj 
to confess my entire ignorance. One little fact may perhaps be worth 
adding ; that Sophie Bomhardi, an esteemed authoress, is his sister. 

A very slight power of observation will sufl&ce to convince us that 
Tiock is no ordinary man ; but a true Poet, a Poet horn as well as 
made. Of a nature at once susceptible and strong, he has looked over 
the circle of human interests mth a far-sighted and piercing eye, and 
partaken deeply of its joy and woe; and these impressions on his 
heart or his mind have boon like seed sown on fertile ground, ripening 
under the skyey influences into rich and varied luxuriance. He is no 
mere observer and compiler; rendering back to us, with additions 
or subtractions, the Beauty which existing things have of themselves 
presented to him ; but a true Maker, to whom the actual and external 
is but the excitement for ideal creations, representing and ennobling its 
effects. His feeling or knowledge, his love or scorn, his gay humour 
or solemn earnestness, all the riches of his inward world, are pervaded 
and mastered by the living energy of the soul which possesses them ; 
and their finer essence is wafted to us in his poetry, like Arabian 
odours on the wings of the wind. 
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But this may be said of all true poets ; and each, is distinguislied 
from all by his individual characteristics. Among Tieck's, one of the 
most remarkable is his combination of so many gifts in such full and 
simple harmony. His ridicule does not obstruct his adoration; his 
gay Southern fancy lives in union with a jKTorthem heart. With the 
moods of a longing and impassioned spirit he seems deeply conversant ; 
and a still imagination, in the highest sense of that word, reigns over 
all his poetic world. Perhaps, on the whole, this is his distinguishing 
facidty ; an imagination, not of the intellect, but of the character, not 
so much vague and gigantic as altogether void and boundless. A 
feeling as of desert vastness stealq over us in what appeared to be a 
common scene ; or in high passages, a fire as of a furnace glows in one 
small spot, under the infinitude of darkness : Immensity and Eternity 
seem to rest over the bounded and quickly-fading. 

His mind we should call well cultivated ; for no part of it seems 
stunted in its growth, and it acts in soft unimpeded union. His heart 
seems chastened in the school of experience; fervid, yet meek and 
humble, heedful of good in mean forms, and looking for its satisfac- 
tion not in passive, but in active enjoyments. His poetical taste 
seems no less polished and pure : with all his mental riches and 
excursiveness, he merits in the highest degree the praise of chaste sim- 
plicity, both in conception and style. "No man ever rejected more 
carefully the aid of exaggeration in word and thought, or produced 
more result by humbler means. Who could have supposed that a 
tragedy, no mock-heroic, but a real tragedy, calculated to affect and 
excite us, could have been erected on the groundwork of a nursery 
tale? Yet let any one read Blaubart in the Phantasus, and say 
whether this is not accomplished. Nor is Tieck's history of our old 
Mend Bhieheard any Fairyland George Barnwell; but a genuine play, 
with comic as well as tragic life in it ; * a group of earnest figures, 
painted on a laughing ground,' and surprising us with poetical delight, 
where we looked for anything sooner. 

In his literary life, Tieck has essayed many provinces, both of the 
imaginative and the intellectual world ; but his own peculiar province 
seems to be that of the Mdhrchen; a word which, for want of a 
proper synonym, we are forced to translate by the imperfect peri- 
phrase of Popular Traditionary Tale. Here, by the consent of all his 
critics, including even the collectors of real Mdhrchen, he reigns with- 

VOL. VI. (Miflc. voL 1.) Z 
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out any rival. The trae tone of that ancient time, when man was 
in his childhood, when the universe within was divided by no will 
of adamant from the universe without, and the forms of the Spiiit 
mingled and dwelt in trustful sisterhood with the forms of the Senn^ 
was not easy to seize and adapt with any fitness of application to tiie 
feelings of modem minds. It was to penetrate into the inmost shnnoi 
of Imagination, where human passion and action are reflected in dim 
and fitful but deeply significant resemblances, and to copy these nifli 
the guileless humble graces which alone can become them. Sosk 
tales ought to be poetical, because they spring from the very fountuBS 
of natural feeling ; they ought to be moral, not as exemplifying aoniB 
current apophthegm, but as imaging forth in shadowy emblems tiie 
universal tendencies and destinies of man. That Tieck has succeeded 
thus far in his Tales is not asserted by his wannest admirers ; but onlj 
that he now and then approaches such success, and throughout ap- 
proaches it more closely than any of his rivals. 

How far this judgment of Tieck's admirers is correct, our leaden 
are now to try for themselves.7 Eespecting the reception of these 
Tales, I cannot boast of having any very certain, still less any veiy 
flattering presentiment. Their merits, such as they have, are not of a 
kind to force themselves on the reader ; and to search for merits few 
readers are inclined. The ordinary lovers of witch and fEury mato 
will remark a deficiency of spectres and enchantments here, and omr 
plain that the whole is rather dulL Cultivated freethinkers again, 
well knowing that no ghosts or elves exist in this country, will smile 
at the crackbrained dreamer, with his spelling-book prose and doggrel 
verse, and dismiss him good-naturedly as a Grerman Lake-poet. Alas, 
alas ! Ludwig Tieck could also fantasy, * like a drunk Irishman,' with 
great conveniency, if it seemed good to him ; he can laugh too, and 
disbelieve, and set springes to catch woodcocks in manifold wise : bat 
his present business was not this : nor, I fear, is the lover of witch mat- 
tor, or the cultivated freethinker, likely soon to discover what it was. 

Other readers there are, however, who will come to him in a truer 
and meeker spirit, and, if I mistake not, be rewarded with some 
touches of genuine poetry. For the credit of the stranger, I ought to 

7 The Tales translated from Tieck are : 1. The FairJiavred Eckbert; 2. TkeTnulp 
Eckart; 3. The Eunenberg ; ^ The Elves; 5, The Ooblet, 
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remind them that he appears under many disadvantages. In the pro- 
cess of translation he has necessarily lost, and perhaps in more than 
the usual proportion ; the childlike character of his style was apt to 
diverge into the childish; the nakedness of his rhymes, perhaps at 
first only wavering between simplicity and silliness, must in my hands 
too frequently have shifted nearer the latter. Above all, such works 
as his come on us unprepared ; unprovided with any model® by which 
to estimate them, or any category under which to arrange them. 
^Nevertheless, the present specimens of Tieck do exhibit some features 
of his mind ; a few, but those, as it seems to me, its rarest and highest 
features : to such readers, and with such allowances, the Eunenberg, 
the Trusty Eckart and their associates may be commended with some 
confidence. 



E. T. W. HOFFMANIIT. 

Hoffmann's Life and Remaim have been published, shortly after 
his decease, and with an amplitude of detail corresponding rather to 
the popularity than to the intrinsic merit of the subject ; for HoflF- 
mann belongs to that too numerous class of vivid and gifted literary 
men, whose genius, never cultured or elaborated into purity, finds 
loud and sudden, rather than judicious or permanent admiration ; and 
whose history, full of error and perplexed vicissitude, excites sym- 
pathising regret in a few, and unwise wonder in many. From this 
Work, which is honestly and modestly enough written, and has, to aU 
appearance, been extensively read and approved of, I borrow most of 
the following particulars. 

Ernst Theodor Wilhelm Hoffinann was bom at Konigsberg, in 
Prussia, on the 24th of January 1776. His father occupied a post 
of some dignity in the administration of Justice ; the mother's rela- 
tives were also engaged in the profession of Law; most of them 
respectably, some of them with considerable influence and reputation. 
The elder Hoffmann is said to have been a man of talent; but his 

B I have not foigotten Allan Canningham^s Traditional Tales of the English and 
Scottish Peasantry; a work full of kind fanoy and soft glowing exuberance, and 
with traces of a genius which might rise into a far loftier and purer element than 
it has ever yet moved and lived in. 
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temper and habitudes were irregular; his wife was mcUy, senfflthe 
and perhaps querulous and uncompliant: in oar Sinst their seoond 
child's third year, the parents discovered that they could not UfB 
together ; and, apparently by mutual consent^ dissolved their ill- 
assorted union. The father withdrew fifom Konigsberg, to prose- 
cute his legal and judicial engagements elsewhere ; and seems to have 
troubled himself no farther about his ofGspring or old connexions : ho 
died, several years after, at Insterburg, where he had been stationed 
as a Judge in the Criminal Court of the Oberland. The other parant 
retired with young Ernst to her mother's house, also in Konigsbeig; 
and there, in painful inaction, wore out seventeen sick and pitialile 
years, before death put a period to her sufferings. Prior to the sepa- 
ration, the elder child, also a boy, had gone astray into wicked couraeB, 
and at last set forth as an infant prodigal into the wide world The 
two brothers never met, though the elder is said to be stUl in life. 

Cut off &om his natural guardians and directors, young Hoffinann 
seems to have received no adequate compensation for the want of 
them, and his early culture was but ill conducted. The grandmother^ 
like her daughter, was perpetually sick, neither of the two almost ever 
stirring from their rooms. An uncle, retired with the barren title of 
Justizrath from an abortive practice of Law, took charge of the bo/s 
education : but little Otto had no insight into the endowments or 
perversities of his nephew, and spent much fruitless effort in endea- 
vouring to train the frolicsome urchin to a clock-work life like his 
own ; for Otto lived by square and rule ; his history was a rigid, 
strenuous, methodical procedure ; of which, indeed, except the pro- 
cess of digestion, faithfully enough performed, the result, in Otto's 
case, was nothing. An unmarried aunt, the only other member of 
the family, the only member of it gifted with any share of sense, 
appears to have had a truer view of young Hoffinann ; but she loved 
the little rogue too well ; and her tenderness, though repaid by equal 
and continued tenderness on his part, perhaps hurt hiTn more than 
the leaden constraint of his uncle. For the rest, the boy did not let 
the yoke lie too heavy on his shoulders : Otto, it is true, was his 
teacher, his chamber-mate and bed-mate ; but every Thursday the 
little Justizrath went out to pay visits, and the pupil could then cele- 
brate a day of bedlam jubilee : in a little while too, by superiority of 
natural cunning, he had sounded the Justizrath ; and from his twelfth 
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year, we are told, lie scarcely ever spoke a word with him, except for 
purposes of mystification. In this prim circle, he grew up in almost 
complete isolation ; for, by reason of its fantastic strictness, the house- 
hold was visited by few ; and except one boy, a nephew of the Author 
Hippel's, with whom he accidentaUy became acquainted, Hof&nann 
had no companion but his foolish uncle and his too fond aunt. With 
young Hippel his intimacy more and more increased ; and it is plea- 
sant to record of both, that this early connexion continued unbroken, 
often warm and helpful, through many changes of fortune; Hoff- 
mann's school-Mend stood by his death-bed, and took his farewell 
of him with true heartfelt tears. 

For classical instruction, he was early sent to the public school of 
Konigsberg ; but till his thirteenth or fourteenth year, he acquired no 
taste for these pursuits ; and remained unnoticed by his teacher, and 
by all his schoolfellows, except Hippel, rather disrespected and dis- 
liked. Music and painting, in which also he had masters, were more 
to his taste : in a short while, he could fantasy to admiration on the 
harpsichord ; and there was no comic visage in Konigsberg which he 
had not sketched in caricature. His tiny stature (for in youth, as in 
manhood, he was little, and * incredibly brisk') giving him an almost 
infantile appearance, added new wonder to these attainments; and 
so young Ernst became a musical and pictorial prodigy; to the no 
small comfort of Justizrath Otto, who delighted to observe that the 
little imp who had played him so many sorry tricks, and so often 
overset the steady machinery of his household economy, was turning 
out not a blackguard, but a genius. 

With more prudence and regularity than could have been ex- 
pected, Hoffmann betook himself, in due time, to preparing for the 
legal profession ; to which, as if by hereditary destiny, he was ap- 
pointed. In the Konigsberg University, indeed he confessed that 
Kant's prelections were a dead letter to him, though it was at that 
time the fashion both for the wise and simple to be metaphysically 
transcendental : but he abstained from the riotous practices of his 
feUow-bursche, and pursued with strict fidelity the tasks by which he 
hoped ere long to gain an independent livelihood, and be delivered 
j&x)m the thraldom of his grandmother and Justizrath Otto. In this 
hope he laboured ; allowing himself no recreation, except once a-week 
an evening of literary talk with his fellow-student Hippel, and an 
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occasional glance into Winkelmann, or other works on Art, to which, 
as formerly, the better part of his nature was passionately devoted. 

In 1795, he passed his first professional tria!, and was admitted 
Auscultator of the Court of Konigsherg : an establishment administift- 
tive as well as judicial ; in which, however, owing to the pressnie of 
applicants, it was impossible to give him fiill employment. This 
leisure, which, with so hot and impatient a spirit, hnng heavy enon^ 
on his hands, he endeavoured to fill up with subsidiary puismts : he 
gave private lessons in music ; he painted wild landscapes, or gro- 
tesque figures, to which * a bold alternation of colour and shade' gave 
a specific character ; he talked of men and things with the most sport- 
ful fancy, or the most biting sarcasm : in fine, he wrote two Novela. 
One of these, at least, he had hoped to see in print ; for a booksellei 
had received it with some expressions of encouragement : but after 
half a year, his fair manuscript was returned to him all soiled and 
creased, with an answer, that * the anonymity of the work was likely 
to hurt its sale.' In the mean time, his situation had become stiU 
more perplexed by a private incident in the style of the NouvdU 
Helcnse, One of his fair music-pupils was too lovely and too soft- 
hearted : no marriage could be thought of between the parties, for 
she was far above him in rank ; and the contradictions and entangle- 
ments of this affair so pained and oppressed him, that he longed with 
double vehemence to be out of Konigsberg. At last, after much 
wavering and consulting, he snatched himself away, with a resolute, 
indeed almost heroic effort, from the unpropitious scene; and pro- 
ceeded, in the summer of 1796, to Great Glogau in Silesia, where 
another uncle, a brother of Otto's, occupied a post in the Administra- 
tion, and had promised to procure him employment. 

In Great Glogau he did not find the composure which he was in 
search of; his uncle and his cousins treated him with great afiectioii, 
and his labour was not irksome or unprofitable ; but, in his letters, he 
complains incessantly of tedium, and other spiritual maladies ; and, in 
1798, he joyfully took leave of Silesia, following his uncle, who was 
now promoted to a higher legal post in Berlin. Here too the young 
jurist continued only for a short time. Having passed his third and 
last trial, the examen rigorosum, and this with no common applause, 
he was soon afterwards appointed Assessor of the Court at Posen, in 
South Prussia (Poland); whither he proceeded in March 1800. 
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With Hoflfmaim's removal to Poland begins a new era of his life : 
he was now director of his own actions, and unhappily he did not 
direct them well. At Berlin, and even at Great Glogau, he had been 
accustomed to enliven the routine of legal duty hy the study of Art ; 
for which the public collections of pictures, and the numerous pro- 
fessors of music, had in both cities afforded considerable opportunity. 
In Posen, these resources were abridged ; there was little music, little 
painting ; his official associates were dry weekday men, who worked 
hard at their desks, and lived hard when enfranchised from them; 
without taste for literature, or art of any kind, except it were the art 
of cookery and brewing. The Poles also were a 'lively, jolly people, 
and much addicted to * strong Hungary wine.' Hoffmann yielded too 
far to the custom of the land ; and here, it would seem, contracted 
habits of irregularity, from which he could never after get delivered. 
Another refage against tedium, derived from his own peculiar re- 
sources, was even less to be excused. In private hours, he had con- 
descended to become the scandalous chronicle of Posen, and to sketch 
a series of caricatures, exhibiting, under the most ludicrous yet recog- 
nisable aspects, a great number of individuals and transactions ; spar- 
ing no rank or relation, where he fancied himself to have been pro- 
voked, or thought his satire might be expected to tell. On occasion 
of a masquerade, a gay companion, his future brother-in-law,' equipped 
himself like an Italian hawker ; and proceeding to the ball with this 
pestilent ware in his basket, distributed the pictures, each picture to 
some iU-wisher of the person whom it represented ; and then vanished 
from the room. For the first half hour, there was a general triumph ; 
which, on comparing notes, passed into a general waiL The author 
was speedily detected : his talent, the only thing admirable in the 
transaction, betrayed him, and the punishment followed close on the 
offence. Intelligence was sent to Berlin ; and the patent, lying ready 
for signature, which should have made him Rath (Councillor) at 
Posen, was changed for a similar appointment at Plozk ; a change 
which, in all points, he regarded as an exile, but which his best 
friends could not help admitting that he had richly merited. 

From Plozk he failed not to emit his Tristia ; soliciting, with 
pressing earnestness, deliverance from this Polish Tomos. What was 
more to the purpose, he seems to have amended his conduct : he had 
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married while in Posen ; his wife, a fair Poless, was possessed of man j 
graces, and of contentment and snbmissiveness 'without limit; and 
the hnshand was beguming to substitute the duties and enjoymenis of 
domestic and studious life for the revelry and riot in which of late he 
had much too deeply mingled. In his ofi&cial capacity, his assiduity 
and perseverance so far gained on his superiors, that at length, by the 
influence of Hippel and other friends, he was transferred from Plozk 
to Warsaw ; after having spent two regretful but diligent and not un- 
profitable years in this provincial seclusion. In the summer of 1804, 
he hastened to his new destination, which his fancy had decked for 
him in all the colours of hope. 

To Hoffmann, the Polish capital was like a vast perpetual masque- 
rade ; and for a time he enjoyed its exotic many-coloured aspect, the 
more from its contrast with his late way of life. His public duty "waa 
not difficult, and he performed it punctually; his salary sufficed him; 
there were theatres and music on every hand; and the streets were 
peopled with a motley tumult of the strangest forms : * gay silken 

* Polesses, talking and promenading over broad stately squares; the 

* ancient venerable Polish noble, with moustaches, caftan, sash^.and 

* red or yellow boots ; the new race equipped as Parisian Incroyahles; 

* with foreigners of every nation ;' not excluding long-bearded Jews, 
puppetshow-men, monks and dancing-bears. In a little while, Hoff- 
mann had formed some acquaintances among the human part of the 
throng ; with one Hitzig, his colleague in office, he established a last- 
ing intimacy. It began oddly enough : one day the two were walking 
home together from the Court, and engaged in laborious, stinted and 
formal conversation, when Hoffinann, asking the character of some 
individual, the other answered, in the words of Falstaff, that he was 

* a fellow in buckram ;' a phrase which enlightened the caustic visage 
of Hofiinann, at all times shy to strangers, and at once raised him 
into one of his brilliant communicative moods. This Hitzig, himself 
a man of talent and energy, was of great service in assisting Hoff- 
mann's intellectual culture while at Warsaw, and stood by him afte^ 
wards in many difficult emergencies. 

An enthusiast dilettante prepared a new source of interest to Hoff- 
mann, by a scheme which he proposed of erecting a Musical Institu- 
tion. By dint of great effort, the dilettante succeeded in procuring 
subscribers; first one deserted palace, than a larger one, was purchased 
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Bbr a hall of meeting : and Hoffmann, aeemg that tlie scheme was 
Beallj to take effect, now entered into it with heart and hand. He 
HSaimed the arrangement of the rooms in the !New Remouree: for their 
Hlecorations, he sketched cartoons, part of which were painted hy other 
^btists, port he himself painted; not forgetting to introduce cariootnre 
^■ortiaits of many honest subscribers, whom, by wings and tails, ha 
^Hsgnised as sphinxes, gryphons and other mythological cattle. His 
^Bme was henceforth divided between his Court and this Musical £es- 
^piurce : here, perched on hi» scaffold, among his paint-pots, with the 
^Mrnsh in his hand, and a bottle of Hungary by his side, he might, in 
^Bee hours, he seen diligently worlting, and talking in the mean while 
^K his friends assembled below. If called to any juridical function by 
^Biy extraordinary mandate from the President, he would doff hia 
^Eeinter'a-jacket, clamber down from his scaffold, wash his hands, and, 
Kd the surprise of parties, transact their business as rapidly and cor- 
Hectly, as if he had known no other employment. 
^ The Musical Eessonrce prospered beyond expectation ; brilliant 
concerts were given; all that was fairest and gracofulest in "Warsaw 
attending, or even assisting: Hoffmann officiated as leader in their 
performance; and, especially in Mozart's pieces, was allowed to have 
done his part with conaununate akilh Ere long, however, these melo- 
dious festivities were abruptly closed. News came of the hatUe of 
Jena; Russian foreposts entered the city ; Tartars, Cossacks, Bashkirs 
increased the chaos of its population. In due time arrived Prench 
envoys to treat of a surrender; the Prussians mounted guard with 
thoir knapsacks on ; and one morning tidings spread over the city, 
that the Praga bridge of boats was on Are, that the Russians and 
Prussians were retiring on the one aide, and Murat's advanced-guard 
entering by the other. The rest ia easy to conceive : the Prussian 
govenunent was at an end in Warsaw ; Hoffmann's CaUeg-Uiin hon- 
estly divided the contents of their strongbox, then closed the partner- 
ehip, and dispersed, each whither he listed, to seek safety and new 
employment. 

To most of them this was a grievous stroke : not to Hoffmann. 
For him Warsaw was atdl a fine variegated spectacle; ho had money 
enough for present wants ; of the future he took little heed, or thought 
loosely that he could live hy Art, and that Art was far better than 
Iaw. Leaving his largo house, whore hia purse seemed hardly safe 
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from military violence, lie took refuge in the ganrei of the Ifuseal 
Ressource : here was his pianoforte and a library, here his wife and 
only child ; without, were Napoleon and his generals, leviews, reiUm- 
rateurSf theatres, churches with musical monks; and abnndanoe of 
fellow-loungers to attend him in these amusementa. It was not till 
after a severe attack of fever, and the most visible contraction of bis 
purse, that he seriously bethought him what he was to do. A aad 
enough outlook ! For Art, which had seemed so benignant at a dit- 
tance, was shy and inaccessible when actually applied to for Inesd. 
Hitzig had hastened ofif to Berlin, and there opened a bookshop^ in 
hope of better times : but his accounts of musical profits in ihai ctkj 
were discouraging ; and for the journey to Vienna, which he adyiaed 
and gave letters to forward, Hofi&nann had now no funds. His unde 
in Berlin was dead ; from little Otto nothing could be drawn : the 
perplexity was thickening, and the means of unravelling it were duly 
diminishing. For the present, he resolved to leave his wife and 
daughter at Posen with their relations, and to visit Berlin himself in 
quest of some employment 

In Berlin he could find no employment whatever, either as a 
portrait-painter, a teacher or a composer of music ; meanwhile the last 
remnant of his cash, his poor six Friedrichs-d'or, were one night filched 
from his trunk ; and news came from Posen, that his little Cecilia was 
dead, and his wife dangerously ill. In this extremity, his heart for a 
while had nigh failed him ; but he again gathered courage, and made 
a fresh attempt. He published in the newspapers an advertisement, 
offering himself as Music-director, on the most moderate terms, in any 
theatre ; and was happy enough, soon afterwards, to make an engage- 
ment of the kind he wished with the managers of the Bamberg stage, 
at that time under the patronage of the Count von Soden. 

To an ordinary temper, this very humble preferment would have 
offered but a mortifying contrast with former affluence and official 
respectability : Hoffmann, however, saw in it the means of realising 
his long-cherished wish, a life devoted to Art ; and hastened to his 
Bamberg musical appointment with gayer hopes than he had ever 
fixed on any other prospect Had money or economical comfort been 
liis chief object, he must have felt himself cruelly disappointed : mis- 
chance on mischance befell the Bamberg theatre ; contradiction on the 
back of contradiction awaited the new Music-director, whose life, for 
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iie next seven years, differs in no outward respect from tliat of tie 

it unproaperoiiB strolling player. !NevGrtheIeBg, he made no cotn- 

pint ; perhaps he really felt little sorrow, ' This must do,' writes he 

E his Diary, 'and it will do; for now I shall never more have a 

ielatio ex Acfis to write while I live, and so the Fountain of all 

B dried up.' In a wealthier station, he might have composed 

e operas, and painted more caricatures ; hut it is posHible enough 

t world might never have heard of him as a writer. The fate of 

|l first two Novels had perhaps disgusted him with authorship ; hia 

dies at least had long pointed to other objects ; noi was it choice, 

t necessity, which now led him back to literature. Aft«r many 

mtiona, the Bamheig theatrical caah-hoK had at length become 

'sly insolvent; portrait -painting and music -teaching were inado- 

lAte to the support of even a frugal household : Hoffmann, who, 

in all hia straits, appears to have disdained pecuniary assistance, now 

wrote to Eochlitz of Leipzig, Editor of the Musicaluche Zeiiung 

(Musical Chronicle)) soliciting employment in this Work ; and, hy 

way of testimonial, transmitting some of his recent performances. The 

letter itself, written with the most fantastic drollery, was testimonial 

enough ; Hoffmann was instantly and gladly accepted ; and in ten 

days, two essays were prepared and despatched; the first of a long 

series, afterwards collected, enlarged, and given to the world under the 

title of FmitasiedUche in Cttlht's Manier (Fantasy-pieces in the style 

of Callot^), with a preface by Jean Paul Friedrich Eichter, to whom 

Hoffmann had paid a visit while at Bamberg. 

The incipient author was delighted with his new task ; and Roch- 
lit! and hie readers no less so with its execution. These Fantasiegtiiclre 
turning chielly on Music, exeluaively on Art, were afterwards to make 
htm known to the world as a brilliant and peculiar writer; and they 
served for the present to augment his scanty funds, to bring him into 
fevour and employment as a musical composer, and at last to deliver 
him from Bamberg. In 1813, by the management of Eochlitz, he 
formed au engagement at Dresden, again as Music -director, in the 
theatre of one Seconda. This appointment he hailed as a most pro- 
pitious change ; but his theatrical career was not destined anywhere 

* Some of my raiiilorB mnjr rciiaire to be informed that Jacquea Callot WM a 
Lonaino painter of the sevcoteanth centnTj ; a wild genius, -whoio Tcinplation of 
St. Antony it said to exceed in chaotoa iacoberence that of Tonien bimioir. 
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to "be smootli. Misfortunes, almost destruction, overtook him even 
on liis journey : Seconda he soon found to be a driveller ; the opera 
shifted from Dresden to Leipzig, and from Leipzig to Dresden; the 
country was full of Cossacks and GfendarmeSy and Hofi&nann's operatic 
melodies were drowned in the loud clang of Napoleon's battles. Till 
the end of 1814, he led a life more chequered by hard vicissitudes 
than ever : now quarrelling with Seconda, now sketching coricatuies 
of the French ; now writing Fantasies, now looking at Battles ; some- 
times sick, often in danger, generally light of heart, and always shoit 
of money. The Golden Pot, one of the Faniasiestucke, which foUovs 
this Introduction, was begun in Dresden, shortly before the Battle of 
Leipzig, while the cannon of the Allies was bombarding the city ; with 
grenadoes bursting at the writer's very hand, nay at last driving him 
from his garret into some safer shelter. 

The revolution of Europe, which restored so many sovereigns to 
their thrones, restored Hof&nann to his chair of office. He arrived 
at BerKn in September 1814; was provided with employment; rein- 
stated in his former rights of seniority; and two years afterwaids 
promoted, in consequence, to be Bath in the KammergericM^ or Ex- 
chequer Court of the capital, 

Hof&nann's situation, after all his buffetings, might now be consi- 
dered enviable : the income of his post was amply sufficient, and its 
labour not excessive; his best friends were in his neighbourhood, 
ffitzig was working with him at the same table ; his public conduct 
was irreprehensible, and his literary fame was rapidly spreading. The 
Fantasiestilcke were already universally popular; the Eliodere des 
Teufels (Devil*s Elixir, a Novel in two volumes, siuce translated into 
English) had just been given to the circulating libraries ; and his 
Opera of Undine, which Fouqu^ had versified for Hofl&nann's music, 
was brought out on the Berlin stage with loud plaudits, and reviewed 
with praises by Weber himself. Hoffmann was happy ; and had he 
been wise, might still have continued happy : but he was not wise, 
and in this cup of joy there lurked for him a deadly poison. 

Berlin, like most other cities, prides itself in being somewhat of a 
modem Athens ; and Hofl&nann, the wonder of the day, was invited 
with the warmest blandishments to participate in its musical and lite- 
rary tea. But in these polished circles Hoffmann prospered ill: he 
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was sliarp-tempered ; vain, indeed, "but transcendently vain; lie re- 
quired tlie wittiest talk or the most entire audience ; and had a heart- 
hatred to inanity, however gentle and refined. When his company 
grew tiresome, he 'made the most terrific faces;' would answer the 
languishing raptures of some perfumed critic by an observation on the 
weather; would transfix half a dozen harmless dilettanti through the 
vitals, each on his several bolt; nay, in the end, give vent to his 
spleen by talking like a sheer maniac ; in short, never cease till, one 
way or other, the hapless circle was reduced to utter desolation. To 
this intellectual beverage he was seldom twice invited ; and ere long, 
the musical and literary Tea-urn was for him a closed fountain. 

Yet Hoflfmann could not do without society, without excitement, 
and now not well without exclusive admiration. His old friends he 
had not forsaken, for he seldom, and with difficulty, got intimate with 
a stranger ; but their quiet life could not content hiTn : it was clear 
that the enjoyment he sought was only to be found among gay laugh- 
ter-loving topers, as a guest at their table, or still better, as their 
sovereign in the wine-house. 'The order of his life, from 1816, down- 

* wards,' says his Biographer, ' was this : on Mondays and Thursdays 

* he passed his forenoons at his post in the Kammergericht ; on other 

* days at home, in working ; the afternoons he regularly spent in 

* sleep, to which, in summer, perhaps he added walking : the evenings 

* and nights were devoted to the tavern. Even when out in company, 

* while the other guests went home, he retired to the tavern to await 

* the morning, before which time it was next to impossible to bring 

* him home.' Strangers who came to Berlin went to see him in the 
tavern ; the tavern was his study, and his pulpit, and his throne : 
here his wit flashed and flamed like an Aurora BorealiSj and the 
table was forever in a roar ; and thus, amid tobacco-smoke, and over 
coarse earthly liquor, was Hoffmann wasting faculties which might 
have seasoned the nectar of the gods. 

Poor Hoffmann was on the highway to ruin ; and the only wonder 
is, that with such fatal speed, he did not reach the goal even more 
baleftdly and sooner. His official duties were, to the last, punctually 
and irreproachably performed. He wrote more abundantly than 
ever; no Magazine Editor was contented without his contributions; 
the Nachtstucke (Night-pieces) were published in 1817; two years 
afterwards Klein ZacJies, regarded (it would seem falsely) as a local 
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satire j and at last, between 1819 and 1821, appeared in four snccea- 
siye volumes, the Serapionsbriider, containing most of his smaller 
Tales, collected from various fugitive publications, and combined to- 
gether by dialogues of the Serapion-brethreny a little club of Mends^ 
which for some time met weekly in Hoffmann's house. The Primesm 
Bramhilla (1821) is properly another Faniasy-piece. The Lehensaxa- 
eichten des Kater Murr (Tom-cat Murr^s Philosophy of Life), published 
in 1820 and 1821, was meant by the author as his masterwock; bat 
the third volume is wanting; and the wild anarchy, musical and 
moral, said to reign in the first two, may forever remain unreconciled. 
Meanwhile, Hoffmann's tavern orgies continued unabated, and his 
health at last sunk under them. In 1819, he had suffered a renewed 
attack of gout ; from which, however, he had recovered by a journey 
to the Silesian baths. On his forty-fffth birthday, the 24th of Janu- 
ary 1822, he saw his best and oldest friends, including Hitzig and 
Hippel, assembled round his table ; but he himself was sick ; no longer 
hurrying to and fro in hospitable assiduity, as was his custon:!, but 
confined to his chair, and drinking bath-water, while his guests were 
enjoying wine. It was his death that lay upon him, and a mouxnfal 
lingering death. The disease was a tabes dorsalis; limb by limb, fi»m 
his feet upwards, for five months, his body stiffened and died. Hoff- 
mann bore his sufferings with inconceivable gaiety ; so long as Mb 
hands had power, he kept writing; afterwards, he dictated to an 
amanuensis ; and four of his Tales, the last, Der Feind (The Enemy), 
discontinued only some few days before his death, were composed in 

• 

this melancholy season. He would not believe that he was dying, 
and he longed for life with inexpressible desire. On the evening of 
the 24th of June, his whole body to the neck had become stiff and 
powerless ; no longer feeling pain, he said to his Doctor : " I shall 
soon be through it now." — " Yes," said the Doctor, " you will soon be 
through it." Next morning he was evidently dying : yet about eleven 
o'clock he awoke from his stupor ; cried that he was well, and would 
go on with dictating the Feind that night ; at the same time calling on 
liis wife to read him the passage where he had stopt. She spoke to 
him in kind dissuasion : he was silent ; he motioned to be turned to- 
wards the wall ; and scarcely had this been done when the fatal sound 
was heard in his throat, and in a few minutes Hofi^ann was no mora 
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Iloffmaim's was a mind for whkh proper cidture miglit have done 
great tilings : there lay in it the elemeuta of much moral worth, and 
talents of almost the highest order. Ifor was it weakness of Wdl that 
far frustrated these fine endowments ; for in many trying emeigen- 
«ie8 he proved that decision and perseverance of resolve were by no 
means denied him. Unhappily, however, he had found no sure prin- 
ciple of action ; no Truth adecj^oata to the guidance of such a mind. 
"What in common minds ia called Pmdence, was not wanting, could 
this have sufficed ; for it is to be observed, that so long as ho was 
poor, so long aa the fetters of everyday duty lay round him, Hoffmann 
diligent, unblamable and even praiseworthy : but these wants 
Onc« supplied, these fetters once cast off, his wayward spirit was ■with- 
out fit direction or restraint, and its fine faculties rioted in wild dis- 
flrder. In the practical concerns of life he felt no interest ; in religion 
lie seema not to have believed, or even disbelieved; he never talked 
of it, or would hear it talked of: to politica he was equally hostile, 
and equally a stranger. Yet the wages of daily labour, the solace of 
his five senses, and the intercourse of social or gregarious life, were far 
from completing his ideal of enjoyment : his better soul languished in 
these hajTen scenes, and longed for some worthier home. This home, 
nnhappily, he was not destined to find. He Bought for it in the 
Poetry of Art ; and the aim of his Tmtinga, so far as they have any 
as they are not mere interjections, expressing the casual moods of 
nind, was constantly the celehration and unfolding of this the 
best and truest doctrine which he had to preach. But here too his 
oonanon failing seems to have beaet him : he loved Art with a deep 
Tsut scarcely with a pure love j not as the fountain of Beauty, but as 
ihe fountain of refined Enjoyment; he demanded from it not heavenly 
■|)eac6, but earthly excitement ; aa indeed through his whole life, he 
liad never learned the truth that for human aouls a continuance of 
ve pleasure is inconceivable, has not only been denied us by 
Nature, hut cannot, and could not te granted. 

from all this Ihere grew up in Hofiinann's character something 

player-like, something false, brawling and tawdry, which we tiace 

toth in hia writings and his conduct. His philosophy degenerates 

into levity, his magnanimity into bombast : the light of his fine mind 

not sunshine, but the glitter of an artificial firework. As in Art, so 

Life he had fiiiled to diaeover that 'agreeable sensations' are not 
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tlie highest goocL His pursuit of these led him into many deTiouB 
courses, and the close of his mistaken pilgrimage was — ^the tayem. 

Yet if, in judging Hoffmann, we are forced to condemn him, let it 
be with mildness, with justice. Let uis not forget, that for a mind 
like his the path of propriety was difficult to find, still more difficult 
to keep. Moody, sensitive and fantastic, he wandered through the 
world like a foreign presence, subject to influences of which common 
natures have happily no glimpse. A whole scale of the most way- 
ward and unearthly humours stands recorded in his Diary : his head 
was forever swarming with beautiful or horrible chimeras ; a conunon 
incident could throw his whole being into tumult, a distorted face or 
figure would abide with him for days, and rule over him like a spelL 
It was not things, but * the shows of things,' that he saw ; and the 
world and its business, in which he had to live and move, often 
hovered before him like a perplexed and spectral vision. Withal it 
should be remembered, that, though never delivered firom Self, he was 
not cruel or unjust, nor incapable of generous actions and the deepest 
attachment. His harshness was often misinterpreted ; for heat of 
temper deformed the movements of kindness ; mockery also was the 
dialect in which he spoke and even thought, and often, under a calm 
or bitter smile, he could veil the wounds of a bleeding heart. A good 
or a wise man we must not call him : but to others his presence was 
beneficent, his injuries were to himself ; and among the ordinary popu- 
lation of this world, to note him. with the mark of reprobation were 
ungrateful and unjust. 

His genius formed the most important element of his character, 
and of course participated in its faults. There are the materials of a 
glorious poet, but no poet has been fashioned out of them. His mind 
was not cultivated or brought under his own dominion; we admire the 
rich ingredients of it, and regret that they were never purified, and 
fused into a whole. His life was disjointed : he had to labour for his 
bread, and he followed three different arts ; what wonder that in none 
of them he should attain perfection ? Accordingly* except perhaps as 
a musician, the critics of his country deny him the name of an Artist : 
as a poet, he aimed but at popularity, and has attained little more, 
ffis intellect is seldom strong, and that only in glimpses; his abundant 
himiour is too often false and local ; his rich and gorgeous fancy is 
continually distorted into crotchets and caprices. In fact, he elabo- 
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I nothing ; above nil, not liimeelf. His knowledge, except in the 
e of Art, is not extensive ; for an author, he had read hnt little ; 
isms, even of his own worke, he never looked into ; and exce))t 

ihter, whom He saw only once, he seems never to have met with 
y iodividiial whose conversation could instruct or direct him. Hu- 

i nature he had studied only as a caricatnie-painter : men, it is 

I, in feet interested him chiefly as mimetic objects ; their common 
ings and destiny were without beauty for him, and lie observed and 
Ipied them only in their extravagances and ludicrous distortions. 

3 woika were written with incredible speed, and they bear many 
arks of haste ; it is seldom that any piece is perfected, that its bril- 
liant and often genuine elementfi are hlended in harmonious union. 
On the largest of his completed Novels, the jElixiere des Teufela, he 
iiimself set no value; and the Kater Murr, which he meant for a 
higher object, he did not live to fl.uish, nor is it thought ho could 
have finished it. Hi'h smaller pieces were mostly written for transitory 
publications, and too often with only a transitory excellence. "We do 
not read them without interest, without high amusement ; but the 
second reading pleases worse than the first : for there ia too little 
meaning in that bright extravagance ; it is but the hurried copy of 
the phantasms which forever masq^ueradeJ through the author's mind; 
it less resembles the creation of a poet, than the dream of an opium- 
eater. 

With these faults a rigorous criticism may charge Hoffinaun ; and 
this the more strictly, the greater his talent, the more undoubted his 
capability and obligation to avoid them. At the same time, to reject 
his claim, as has been done, to what the poets call their immortality, 
seems hard measure. If Callot and Tenicrs, his moilels, still figure 
in picture-galleries ; if Kabelais continues, after centuries, to be read, 
and even the Caliph Vathek, after decades, still finds admirers, the 
products of a mind so brOliant, wild and singular as that of Hoffmann 
may long hover in the remembrance of the world ; aa objects of curi- 
osity, of censure, and, on the whole, compared with absolute Non- 
entity, of entertainment and partial approval. For the present at 
least,^ a child of his time and his country, he is not to he overlooked 
in any survey of German Literature, and least of oil by the foreign 
etudont of it. 

VOL. VI, (Miw. vqL 1.) AA 
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Among HofiFmann's shorter performances, I find Mevster Martin 
noted by his critics as the most perfect : it is a story of ancient Niini- 
berg, and worked up in a style which even reminds us of the Author 
of Waverley. Nevertheless, I have selected this Goldne Tojpf}^ as 
likeHer to interest the English reader : it has more of the faults, but 
also more of the excellences peculiac to its author, and exhibits a 
much truer picture of his individuality. To recommend it, criticisms 
would be unavailing : there is no deep art involved in its composition; 
to minds alive to the graces of Fancy, and disposed to paordon even its 
aberrations when splendid and kindly, this Mahrchen will speak its 
whole meaning for itself; and to others it has little or nothing to say. 
The most tolerant will see in it much* to pardon; but even raider 
its present disadvantages they may perhaps recognise in it the erratic 
footsteps of a poet, and lament with me that his course has ended so 
far short of the goal. 



JEAN- PAUL EEEEDEICH EICHTER. 

Jean Paul Eriedrioh Eichter, one of the chosen men of Ger- 
many and of the "World, whom I hoped, in my vanity, perhaps to 
gratify by this introduction of him to a people whom he knew and 
valued, has been called from his earthly sojourn since the commence- 
ment of my little task, and no voice, either of love or censure, shall 
any more reach his ear. 

The circle of his existence is thus complete : his works and him- 
self have assumed their final shape and combination, and lie ready 
for a judgment, which, when it is just, must now be unalterable. To 
satisfy a natural and rational curiosity respecting such a character, 
materials are not wanting ; but to us in the mean time they are in- 
accessible. I have inquired in his own country, but without effect ; 
having learned only that two Biographies of Eichter are in the press, 
but that nothing on the subject has hitherto been published- For 
the present, therefore, I must content myself with such meagre and 
transitory hints as were in circulation in his lifetime, and coihpiess 
into a few sentences a history which might be written in volumes. 

^^ Golden Pot, our only Translation from Hoffmann. 
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Ricliter was bom at Wunsiedel in Bayreuth, on the 21st of March 
1763. His father was clergyman of the place, and afterwards of 
Schwarzbach on the Saale. The young man also was destined for 
the clerical profession; with a view to which, having finished his 
school-studies in the Hof Gymnasium, he in 1780 proceeded to the 
University of Leipzig, with the highest testimonials from his former 
masters. Theology as a profession, however, he could not relish; 
poetry, philosophy and general literature were his chief pursuits while 
at Leipzig ; from which, apparently after no long stay, he returned to 
Schwarzbach to his parents, uncertain what he should betake hiTn to. 
In a little while, he attempted authorship ; publishing various short 
miscellaneous pieces, distinguished by intellectual vigour, copious 
fancy, the wildest yet truest humour, the whole concocted in a style 
entirely his own, which, if it betrayed the writer's inexperience, could 
not hide the existence in him of a highly-gifted, strong and extra- 
ordinary mind. The reception of his first performances, or the inward 
felicity of writing, encouraged him to proceed : in the midst of an 
unsettled and changeful life, his pen was never idle, its productions 
never otherwise than new, fantastic and powerful : he lived succes- 
sively in Hof, in Weimar, Berlin, Meiningen, Coburg, * raying forth, 

* wherever he might be stationed, the wild light of his genius over all 

* Germany.' At last he settled in Bayreuth, having here, in testimony 
of his literary merit, been honoured with the title of Legations-Rath, 
and presented with a pension from his native Prince. In Bayreuth 
his chief works were written ; he had married, and been blessed with 
two children ; his intellectual labours had gained him esteem and love 
from all ranks of his coimtrymen, and chiefly from those whose suf- 
frage was of most value ; a frank and original, yet modest, good and 
kind deportment seems to have transferred these sentiments to his 
private circle : with a heart at once of the most earnest and most 
sportful cast ; affectionate, and encompassed with the objects of his 
affection ; diligent in the highest of all earthly tasks, the acquisition 
and the diffusion of Truth ; and witnessing from his sequestered home 
the working of his own mind on thousands of fellow-minds, Richter 
seemed happy and at peace ; and his distant reader loved to fancy 
him as in his calm privacy enjoying the fruit of past toils, or amid 
the highest and mildest meditations, looking forward to long honour- 
able years of future toil For his thoughts were manifold ; thou^ts 
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of a moralist and a sage, uo less than of a poet and a wit. The 
work of his I saw advertised was a little yolume entitled On Ik 
Evergreen of our Feelings; and in November (1825), news came 
that Eichter was dead ; and a heart which we liad figured as one 
of the truest, deepest and gentlest that ever lived in this world, was 
to beat no more. 

Of Eichter*s private character I have learned little ; but that little 
was all favourable, and accordant with the indications in his works. 
Of his public and intellectual character much mighrfc be said and 
thought ; for the secret of it is by no means floating on the suifiue, 
and it will reward some study. The most cursory inspection, even 
an external one, will satisfy ns that he neither was, nor wished to 
be considered as, a man who wrote or thought in the track of other 
men, to whom common practice is a law, and whose excellences and 
defects the common formulas of criticism will easily represent The 
very titles of his works are startling. One of his earliest perfonn- 
ances is named Selection from the Papers of the Devil ; another is 
Biographical Recreations under the Cranium of a Giantess, ffis 
novels are almost uniformly introduced by some fantastic nanatiTB 
accounting for his publication and obtainment of the story. HesperuSj 
his chief novel, bears the secondary title of Dog-post-days, and the 
chapters are named Dog-posts, as having been conveyed to him in 
a letter-bag, round the neck of a little nimble Shock, from some un- 
known Island in the South Sea. 

The first aspect of these peculiarities cannot prepossess us in his 
favour ; we are too forcibly reminded of theatrical clap-traps and 
literary quackery; nor on opening one of the works themselves is 
the case much mended. Piercing gleams of thought do not escape 
us; singular truths conveyed in a form as singular; grotesque and 
often truly ludicrous delineations ; pathetic, magnificent, farnsounding 
passages ; effusions full of wit, knowledge and imagination, but diffi- 
cult to bring under any rubric whatever ; all the elements, in short, 
of a glorious intellect, but dashed together in such wild arrangement, 
that their order seems the very ideal of confusion. The style and 
structure of the book appear alike incomprehensible. The narrative 
is every now and then suspended to make way for some " Extra-leafi" 
some wild digression upon any subject but the one in hand ; the lan- 
guage groans with indescribable metaphors and allusions to all things 
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human and divine; flowing onward, not like a river, but like. an 
inundation; circling in complex eddies, chafing and gurgling now this 
way, now that, till the proper current sinks out of view amid the 
boundless uproar. We close the work with a mingled feeling of 
astonishment, oppression and perplexity; and Eichter stands before 
us in brilliant cloudy vagueness, a giant mass of intellect, but without 
form, beauty or intelligible purpose. 

To readers who believe that intrinsic is inseparable from superficial 
excellence, and that nothing can be good or beautiful which is not 
to be seen through in a moment, Eichter can occasion little difficulty. 
They admit him to be a man of vast natural endowments, but he 
is utterly uncultivated, and without command of them ; full of mon- 
strous affectation, the very high-priest of bad taste : knows not the 
art of writing, scarcely that there is such an art ; an insane visionary 
floating forever among baseless dreams, which hide the firm Earth 
firom his view; an intellectual Polyphemus; in short, a monstrum 
horrendurriy informer ingens, (carefully adding) cut lumen ademptum; 
and they close their verdict reflectively, with his own praiseworthy 
maxim : " Providence has given to the English the empire of the sea, 
to the French that of the land, to the Germans that of— the air." 

In this way the matter is adjusted ; briefly, comfortably and 
wrong. The casket was difficult to open ; did we know by its very 
shape that there was nothing in it, that so we should cast it into the 
sea? Affectation is often singularity, but singularity is not always 
affectation. If the nature and condition of a man be really and truly, 
not conceitedly and untruly, singular, so also will his manner be, so 
also ought it to be. Affectation is the product of Falsehood, a heavy ^ 
sin, and the parent of numerous heavy sins ; let it be severely pun- 
ished, but not too lightly imputed. Scarcely any mortal is absolutely 
free from it, neither most probably is Eichter; but it is in mhids 
of another substance than his that it grows to be the ruling product. 
Moreover, he is actually not a visionary, but, with all his visions, 
will be found to see the firm Earth in its whole figures and relations 
much more clearly than thousands of such critics, who too probably 
can see nothing else. Far from being untrained or uncultivated, it 
will surprise these persons to discover that few men have studied 
the art of writing, and many other arts besides, more carefully than 
he; that his Vorschide der JEsthetik (Introduction to -^thetics) 
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abounds witli deep and sound maxims of criticism; in tlie coTiise 
of which, many complex works, his own among others, are rigidly 
and justly tried, and even the graces and minutest qualities of style 
are by no means overlooked or unwisely handled. 

Withal, there is something in Richter that incites us to a second, 
to a third perusal. His works are hard to understand, but they 
always have a meaning, and often a true and deep one. In our closer, 
more comprehensive glance, their truth steps forth with new distinct- 
ness ; their error dissipates and recedes, passes into venality, often even 
into beauty ; and at last the thick haze which encircled the form of 
the writer melts away, and he stands revealed to us in his own stead- 
fast features, a colossal spirit, a lofty and original thinker, a genuine 
poet, a high-minded, true and most amiable man. 

I have called him a colossal spirit, for this impression continues 
with us : to the last we figure him as something gigantic ; for all the 
elements of his structure are vast, and combined together in living 
and life-giving, rather than in beautiful or symmetrical order. His 
Intellect is keen, impetuous, far-graspiug, fit to rend in pieces the 
stubbomest materials, and extort from them their most hidden and 
refractory truth. In his Humour he sports with the highest and the 
lowest, he can play at bowls with the sun and moon. His Imagina- 
tion opens for us the Lfind of Dreams ; we sail with him through 
the boundless abyss, and the secrets of Space, and Time, and Life, 
and Annihilation hover round us in dim cloudy forms, and darkness 
and immensity and dread encompass and overshadow us. !N"ay in 
handliQg the smallest matter, he works it with the tools of a giant 
' A common truth is wrenched from its old combinations, and presented 
us in new, impassable, abysmal contrast with its opposite error. A 
trifle, some slender character, some weakling humorist, some jest, or 
quip, or spiritual toy, is shaped into most quaint, yet often truly 
living form ; but shaped somehow as with the hammer of Vulcan, 
with three strokes that might have helped to forge an u3Egis. The 
treasures of his mind are of a similar description with the mind itself; 
his knowledge is gathered from all the kingdoms of Art and Science 
and Nature, and lies roiuid him in huge unwieldy heaps. His very 
language is Titanian ; deep, strong, tumultuous, shining with a thou- 
sand hues, fused from a thousand elements, and winding in labyrinthic 
mazes. 



I Among Eicliter'a gifts, perliaps the first that strikes us as truly 
Bat ia hia Imaginatioii ; for he loves to dwell in the loftiest and 
Bet aolemE provinces of thought ; his works aliound with mysterioua 
jgories, yiaiona and typical adumbrations ; hia Dieama, in particu- 
o a gloomy vastnesa, broken here and there by wild far-darting 
iendour, and shadowy forma of meaning rise dimly from the bosom 
I the void Infinite. Yet, if I mistake not, Humour ia his ruling 
ility, the quality which lives most deeply in Ms inward nature, 
and most strongly influencea his manner of being. In this rare gift, 
— for none is rajer than true humour, — he stands uniivaUeJ in his 
own country; and among late writers, in every otlier. To describe 
humour is difficult at all times, and would perbapa be still more diffi- 
cult in Eichter's case. Like all his other qualities, it is vast, rude, 
irregular ; often perhaps overstrained and extravagant ; yet funda- 
mentally it is genuine humour, the humour of Cervantes and Stoine, 
the product not of Contempt but of Love, not of supertioial distortion 
of natural forms, but of deep though playful sympathy with all forma 
of Nature. It springs not less from the heart than from the head ; 
its result is not laughter, but something far kindlier and better ; as 
it were, the balm which a generous spirit pours over the woimds of 
life, and which none but a generous spirit can give forth. Such hum- 
our is compatible with tenderest and suhlimest feelings, or rather, it ia 
incompatible with the want of them. In Eichter, accordingly, we find 
a true sensibility ; a softness, sometimes a simple humble pathos, which 
works its way into every heart. Some slight incident is carelessly 
thrown before us ; we smile at it perhaps, but with a smile more sad 
than tears ; and the unpretending passage in its meagre brevity sinks 
deeper into the soul than sentimental volumes. 

It is on the strength of this and its accompanying endowments 
that his main success as an artist depends. His favourite characters 
have always a dash of the ridiculous in their circumstances or their 
composition, perhaps in both : they are often men of no account ; 
vain, poor, ignorant, feeble ; and we scarcely know how it is that 
wo love them ; for the author all along has been laughing no less 
heartOy than we at their ineptitudes ; yet so it is, hia Fibel, his 
Fixlein, his Siebenkas, even hia Schmehde, insinuate themselves into 
te alFectiona ; and their ultimate place ia closer to our hearts than 
any more splendid heroes. This is the test of true humour ; 
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no wit, no sarcasm, no knowledge will suffice ; not talent but genios 
will accomplish the result. It is in studying these characters thak 
we first convince ourselves of Eichter's claim to the title of a po^ 
of a true creator. For with all his wild vagueness, this highest in- 
tellectual honour cannot be refused him. The figures and scenes 
which he lays before us, distorted, entangled, indescribable as they 
seem, have a true poetic existence ; for we not only Tiear of them, but 
we see them, afar off, by the wondrous Hght, which none but the 
Poet, in the strictest meaning of that word, can shed over them. 

So long as humour will avail him, his management even of higher 
and stronger characters may still be pronounced successful ; but when- 
ever humour ceases to be applicable, his success is more or less im- 
perfect. In the treatment of heroes proper he is seldom completely 
happy. They shoot i^to rugged exaggeration in his hands,^ their sen- 
sibility becomes too copious and tearful, their magnanimity too fierce, 
abrupt and thoroughgoing. In some few instances they verge towards 
absolute failure : compared with their less ambitious brethren, they 
are almost of a vulgar cast ; with all their brilliancy and vigour, too 
like that positive, determinate, choleric, volcanic class of personages 
whom we meet with so frequently in novels; they call themselves 
Men, and do their utmost to prove the assertion, but they cannot 
make us believe it ; for after all their vapouring and storming, we see 
well enough that they are but Engines, with no more life than the 
Freethinkers' model in Martinics ScribleruSy the Nuremberg Man, who 
operated by a combination of pipes and levers, and though he could 
breathe and digest perfectly, and even reason as well as most country 
parsons, was made of wood and leather. In the general conduct of 
such histories and delineations, Eichter seldom appears to advantage : 
the iacidents are often startling and extravagant ; the whole structure 
of the story has a rugged, broken, huge, artificial aspect, and will not 
assume the air of truth. Yet its chasms are strangely filled up with 
the costliest materials ; a world, a universe of wit and knowledge and 
fancy and imagination has sent its fairest products to adorn the edi- 
fice ; the rude and rent cyclopean walls are resplendent with jewels 
and beaten gold ; rich stately foliage screens it, the balmiest odours 
encircle it ; we stand astonished if not captivated, delighted if not 
charmed, by the artist and his art. 

By a critic of his own country Eichter has been named a Western 
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Oriental, an epithet which Goethe himself is at the pains to reproduce 
and illustrate in his West-dstUcMer Divan. The mildness, the warm 
all-comprehending love attrihuted to Oriental poets may in fact be 
discovered in Eichter ; not less their fantastic exaggeration, their bril- 
liant extravagance ; above all, their overflowing abundance, their lyri- 
' cal diffuseness, as if writing for readers who were altogether passive, 
to whom no sentiment could be inteUigible unless it were expounded 
and dissected, and presented under aU its thousand aspects. In this 
last point Eichter is too much an Oriental : his passionate outpourings 
would often be more effective were they far briefer. Withal, however, 
he is a "Western Oriental : he lives in the midst of cultivated Europe 
in the nineteenth century ; he has looked with a patient and piercing 
eye on its motley aspect ; and it is this Europe, it is the changes of its 
many-coloured life, that are held up to us in his works. His subject 
is Life ; his chosen study has been Man. Few have known the world 
better, or taken at once a clearer and a kindlier view of its concerns. 
For Eichter's mind is at peace with itself : a nuld, humane, beneficent 
spirit breathes through his works. His very contempt, of which he 
is by no means incapable or sparing, is placid and tolerant ; his affec- 
tion is warm, tender, comprehensive, not dwelling among the high 
places of the world, not blind to its objects when found among the 
poor and lowly. Nature in aU her scenes and manifestations he loves 
with a deep, almost passionate love ; from the solenmrphases of the 
starry heaven to the simple floweret of the meadowjjfiis eye and his 
heart are open for her charms and her mystic meaMpgs. From early 
years, he tells us, he may be said to have almost him. under the open 
sky : here he could recreate himself, here he stu3ie4j here he often 
wrote. It is not with the feeling of a mere paintdr and view-hunter 
that he looks on Nature ; but he dwells amid her beauties and solemni- 
ties as in the mansion of a Mother ; he finds peace in her majestic 
peace; he worships, in this boundless Temple, the great original of 
Peace, to whom the Earth and the fulness thereof belongs. For Eich- 
ter does not hide from us that he looks to the Maker of the Universe 
as to his Father ; that in his belief of man's Immortality lies the sanc- 
tuary of his spirit, the solace of aU suffering, the solution of all that is 
mysterious in human destiny. The wild freedom with which he treats 
the dogmas of religion must not mislead us to suppose that he himself 
is ipeligious or unbelieving. It is Eeligion, it is Belief, in whatever 
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dogmas expressed, or whether expressed in any, that has lecoiifiiled 
for h\m the contradictions of existence, that has overspread his patJi 
with light, and chastened the fiery elements of his spirit by mJTiglTTig 
with them Mercy and Humility. To many of my readers it may be 
surprising, that in this respect Eichter is almost solitary among the 
great minds of his country. These men too, with few exceptions, 
seem to have arrived at spiritual peace, at full harmonious develop- 
ment of being ; but their path to it has been different. In Eichter 
alone, among the great (and even sometimes truly moral) writers of 
his day,^^ do we find the Immortality of the Soul expressly insisted on, 
nay so much as incidentally alluded to. This is a fact well meriting 
investigation and reflection ; but here is not the place for treating it 

Of Eichter's Works I have left myself no room for speaking indi- 
vidually ; nor, except with large details, could the criticism of them be 
attempted with any profit. His Novels, published in what order I 
have not accurately learned, are the Unsichthare Loge (Invisible 
Lodge) ; Flegeljahre (Wild Oats) ; Lehen Fibels, Ver/assers der Bein- 
rodiscJien Fihel (Life of Fibel ; or to translate the spirit of it : life of 
Primer, Author of the Christ- church Primer); Lehen des Quintus 
Fixlein^ and Schmelzle^s Beise, here presented to the English reader : 
Katzenherger^s Badereise, and the Juhelsenior ; with two of much 
larger and more ambitious structure, Hesjpems and Titan, each of which 
I have in its turn seen rated as his masterpiece : the former only is 
known to me. His work on Criticism has been mentioned already: 
he has also written on Education, a volume named Levana; the Caw- 
panerthal (Campanian Vale) I understand to turn upon the Im^lO^ 
tality of the Soul. His miscellaneous and fugitive writings were long 
to enumerate. Essays, fantasies, apologues, dreams, have appeared in 
various periodicals : the best of these performances, collected and re- 
vised by himself, were published some years ago, under the title of 
Herhd-Blumine (Autumnal Flora). There is also a Cfhrestomathie 
(what we should call Beauties) of Eichter, in four volimies. 



^^ The two venerable Jacobis belong, in character, if scarcely in date, to an older 
school ; so also does Herder, from whom Bichter learned much, both morally and 
intellectually, and whom he seems to have loved and reverenced beyond any other. 
Wieland is intelligible enough ; a sceptic in the style of Bolingbroke and Shaftes- 
bury, what we call a French or Scotch sceptic, a rather shallow species. Lessing 
also is a sceptic, but of a much nobler sort ; a doubter who deserved to believe^ 
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To characterise tliese works would be difficult after the fullest in- 
spection : to describe them to English readers would be next to impos- 
sible. Whether poetical, philosophical, didactic, or fantastic, they seem 
all to be emblems, more or less complete, of the singular mind where 
they originated. As a whole, the first perusal of them, more particu- 
larly to a foreigner, is almost infallibly offensive; and neither their 
meaning, nor their no-meaning, is to be discerned without long and 
sedulous study. They are a tropical wilderness, full of endless tortu- 
osities ; but with the fairest flowers, and the coolest fountains ; now 
overarching us with high umbrageous gloom, now opening in long 
gorgeous vistas. We wander through them enjoying their wild gran- 
deur; and by degrees our half-contemptuous wonder at the Author 
passes into reverence and love. His face was long hid from us : but 
we see bim at length in the firm shape of spiritual manhood ; a vast 
and most singular nature, but vindicating his singular nature by the 
force, the beauty and benignity which pervade it. In fine, we joy- 
fully accept him for what he is, and was meant to be. The graces, 
the polish, the sprightly elegances which belong to men of lighter 
make, we cannot look for or demand from him. His movement is 
essentially slow and cumbrous, for he advances not with one faculty, 
but with a whole mind; with intellect, and pathos, and wit, and 
humour, and imagination, moving onward like a mighty host, motley, 
ponderous, irregular and irresistible. He is not airy, sparkling and 
precise, but deep, billowy and vast. The melody of his nature is not 
expressed in common note -marks, or written down by the critical 
gamut ; for it is wild and manifold ; its voice is like the voice of cata- 
racts and the sounding of primeval forests. To feeble ears it is discord, 
but to ears that imderstand it deep majestic music. 

In his own country, we are told,^^ < Eichter has been in fashion, 
then out of fashion, then in it again; till at last he has been raised fjEU* 

^^ Franz Hom^s Poesie und Beredsamkeit der Deittschen (Poetry and Eloquence 
of the Q«rmans, from Luther*8 time to the present) ; a work which I am bound to 
recommend to all students of Grerman literature, as a valuable guide and indicator. 
Bating a certain not altogether erroneous sectarianism in regard to religion, and 
a certain janty priggishness of style, nay it must be owned, a corresponding prig- 
gishness of character, they will find in Horn a lively, fair, well-read and on the 
whole interesting and instructive critic. The work is in three volumes ; to which 
a prior publication, entitled Umrisse (Outlines), forms a fourth ; bringing down the 
History, or rather Sketch, to the borders of the year 1819. 
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above all fashion,' whicli indeed is his proper place. Wliat his fete 
will be in England is now to be decided. Could much-respected 
counsels from admirers of Eichter have availed with me, he had not 
at present been put upon his triaL Predictions are unanimous that 
here he will be condemned or even neglected. Of my countrymen, in 
this small instance, I have ventured to think otherwise. To those, 
it is true, * the space of whose Heaven does not extend more than 
three ells,' and who imderstand and perceive that with these three 
ells the Canopy of the Universe terminates, Richter will justly enough 
appear a monster, from without the verge of warm three-ell Creation; 
and their duty, with regard to him, will limit itself to chasing him 
forth of the habitable World, back again into his native Chaos. If 
we judge of works of art, as the French do of language, with a Cela 
ne 86 dit pas, Eichter will not escape his doom ; for it is too true that 
he respects not the majesty of Use and Wont, and has said and 
thought much which is by no means usually said and thought. In 
England, however, such prin^jiples of literary jurisprudence are rarer. 
To many, I may hope, even this dim glimpse of a spirit like Eichter's 
will be gratifying ; and if it can hardly be expected that their first 
judgment of him will be favourable, curiosity may be awakened, and 
a second and a truer judgment, on ampler grounds and maturer reflec- 
tion, may follow. His larger works must ultimately become known 
to us; they deserve it better than thousands which have had that 
honour. 

Of the two Works here offered to the reader little special expla- 
nation is required. Schmelzle's Journey I have not found noticed by 
any of his German critics ; and must give it on my own responsibility, 
as one of the most finished, as it is at least one of the simplest, among 
his smaller himiorous performances. The Life of Fixleiriy no stepchild 
in its own country, seems nevertheless a much more immature, as it \b 
a much earlier composition. I select it not without reluctance ; rather 
from necessity than preference. Its faults, I am too sure, will strike 
us much sooner than its beauties; and even by the friendliest and 
most patient critic it must be admitted that among the latter, many 
of our Author's highest qualities are by no means exhibited in full 
concentration, nay that some of them are wanting altogether, or at 
best, indicated rather than evinced. Let the reader accept it with 
such allowances ; not as Eichter's best novel, which it is far from 
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being, but simply as his shortest complete one ; not as a full impress 
of him, but as a faint outline, intended rather to excite curiosity than 
to satisfy it. On the whole, Richter's is a mind peculiarly difficult to 
represent by specimen ; for its elements are complex and various, and 
it is not more by quality than by quantity that it impresses us. 

Both Works I have endeavoured to present in their full dimen- 
sions, with all their appurtenances, strange as some of these may 
appear. If the language seem rugged, heterogeneous, perplexed, the 
blame is not wholly mine. Eichter's style may be pronounced the 
most untranslateable, not in German only, but in any other modem 
literature. ^^ Let the English reader fancy a Burton writing, not an 
Anatomy of Melancholy, but a foreign romance, through the scriptory 
organs of a Jeremy Bentham ! Richter exhausts all the powers of his 
own most ductile language : what in him was overstrained and rude 
would naturally become not less but more so in the hands of his 
translator. 

For this, and many other offences of my Author, apologies might 
be attempted ; but much as I wish for a favourable sentence, it is not 
meet that Richter, in the Literary Judgment-hall, should appear as a 
culprit ; or solicit sujGfrages, which, if he cannot claim them, are im- 
availing. With the hundred real, and the ten thousand seeming 
weaknesses of his cause, a fair trial is a thing he will court rather 
than dread. 

^' The following long title of a little German Book I may quote by way of pre- 
munition : "K. Reinhold's Lexicon, for Jean Paul's Works, or Explanaiion of all 
the foreign Words and unusual Modes of Speech which occur in his Wi'Uings; with 
short Notices of the historical Persons and Fads therein alluded to; and plain German 
Versions of the most difficult Passages in the Context, A necessary Assistant for all 
who would read those Works with profit First Volume^ containing Levana. Leipzig, 
1808." Unhappily, with this First Volume K. Reinhold seems to have stopped 
short. More than once, in the following pages, have I longed for his help ; and 
been forced at last to rest satisfied with a meaning, and too imperfect a conviction 
that it was the right one. 
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GOETHE. 

The distingnislied and peculiar man who occupies the last yolmne 
in our Collection has lightened the task of his biographers and critics, 
by a work of great interest, which he has himself given to the world, 
and of which some more or less accurate resemblance is also before the 
English reader. In his DicMung und Wdhrheit Goethe has accom- 
plished the difl&cult problem of autobiography with what seems a sin- 
gular success : here, in the kindest and coolest spirit, he conducts ns 
through the scenes of his past existence ; unfolds with graphic clea^ 
ness and light gay dignity whatever influenced the formation of his 
character and mode of thought ; depicting all with the knowledge of a 
chief actor, and the calm impartial penetration of a spectator ; speak- 
ing of himself as many would wish, but few are able, to speak of 
themselves : In the temper of a third party, and not sooner or not 
farther than others are desirous and entitled to hear that subject 
treated. If the old remark is true, that a faithful secret-histoiy 
of the humblest human being would be attractive and instractiye to 
the highest, this picture of the spiritual and moral growth of a Goethe 
may well be considered as deserving no common attention. I am 
sorry to understand that the English version of the work is not firom 
the German, but from the French : judging by the size of the book, 
the business of curtailment in this Life of Goethe must have been pro- 
ceeded in with a liberal and fearless hand ; it seems also that there are 
additions, which probably are still more offensive. To this copy of 
the portrait, defaced and distorted as it cannot fail to be, I must not 
refer the reader : yet all that can be attempted here is a few shght 
sketches, more in the way of commentary than of narrative. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was bom at Frankfort- on -Mayn, 
on the 28th of August 1749. The station and circumstances of his 
family were of a favourable sort : his father bore the title of Impe- 
rial Councillor, and though personally unconnected with active affairs, 
stood in close relation with the influential and cultivated classes of 
the community. Both parents appear likewise to have been of a 
determinate and genuine form of mind, possessing many virtues, and 
no inconsiderable share of intellectual gifts and attainments. In the 
height of his fame, it was observed of Goethe, that his true-hearted, 
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idiomatic and expressive style of speech recalled his mother to me- 
mory ; who, while nursing her fair boy on her knee, had little dreamed 
that in him her own good and kiadly character was to he transfigured 
to such beauty and enlargement, and transmitted in glorious emblems 
to distant countries and succeeding ages. The father, of course, was 
fashioned in a more rugged mould, and seems also to have been origin- 
ally of sterner stuff; a rigorous, abrupt, positive and thoroughgoing 
man ; somewhat of a humorist, for he actually built his house from 
the top downwards; testy and indomitable, but not ill-natured or 
ungenerous; clear in his perceptions, as he was resolute in his actions; 
and withal of an honest and manly heart. Both these modes of cha- 
racter appear to have united in the son ; the liveliest susceptibility of 
all sorts was superadded to them ; and the scene he lived in acted on 
him with strong and complicated influences. These earliest images of 
his memory he has set before us with the most graceful simplicity in 
the work above referred to : the aspects of life in Gothic Frankfort, 
with its old German minds and old German manners, are brought 
home to our eyes ; we walk among rich old-fashioned wondrous ob- 
jects, and converse with origiaals as wondrous and old-fashioned as 
their abode. 

Goethe was destined, as his father had been, for the profession of 
law ; and in due time he went successively to Leipzig and Strasburg, 
to prepare for, and to undertake, the study of it. But his quick, im- 
passioned and discursive mind, impressed by the most varied impulses, 
was continuaUy diverging into many provinces remote enough from 
this his appointed occupation; for which, as was naturally to be 
expected, he had never shown any preference ; though, from time to 
time, he had not failed to prosecute, with fits of resolute diligence, the 
tasks prescribed by it. In 1771, he obtained his degree : but if the 
form of his outward life might now seem clear and determined, his 
inward world was still in a state of uproar and disorder. The ambi- 
tion of wealth and ojficial celebrity would not seize him with due 
force : a thousand vague purposes, and vehement wishes, and brightest 
and blackest forecastings were conflicting within him; for a strong 
spirit was here struggling to body itself forth from the most discordaut 
elements ; and what was at last to rise as a fair universe of thought still 
rolled as a dim and wasteful chaos. 

By degrees, however, after not a little suffering in many hard con- 
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tests with, himself and his circumstances, he began, to emerge £rom 
these troubles : light dawned on his course ; and his true destination, 
a life of literature, became more and more plain to "hiTn, His fiist 
efforts were crowned with a success well calculated to confirm him in 
such purposes. Gdtz von Berlichingen^ an historical drama of the 
Feudal Ages, appeared in 1773; by the originality both of its sub- 
ject and its execution, attracting the public eye to the young author: 
and next year his Sorrows of Werter rose like a literary meteor on the 
world j and carried his name on its blazing wings, not only over Ge> 
many, but into the remotest comers of Europe. The chief incident 
of this work had been suggested by a tragical catastrophe, which had 
occurred in his neighbourhood, during a residence at Wetzlar: the 
emotions and delineations which give life to it; the vague impas- 
sioned longing, the moody melancholy, the wayward love and indig- 
nation, the soft feeling and the stem philosophy, which characterise 
the hero, he had drawn from his own past or actual experience. 

The works just mentioned, though noble specimens of youthfol 
talent, are still not so much distinguished by their intrinsic merits 
as by their splendid fortune. It would be difficult to name two 
books which have exercised a deeper influence on the subsequent 
literature of Europe than these two performances of a young author; 
his first-fruits, the produce of his twenty-fourth year. Werter ap- 
peared to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of the world, and 
to utter for them the word which they had long been waiting to hear. 
As usually happens, too, this same word once uttered was soon abun- 
dantly repeated ; spoken in all dialects, and chanted through all the 
notes of the gamut, till at length the sound of it had grown a 
weariness rather than a pleasure. Sceptical sentimentality, view- 
hunting, love, friendship, suicide and desperation, became the staple 
of literary ware; and though the epidemic, after a long course of 
years, subsided in Germany, it reappeared with various modifications 
in other countries ; and everywhere abundant traces of its good and 
bad effects are still to be discerned. The fortune of Berlichingen with 
the Iron Handy though less sudden, was by no means less exalted. In 
his own country, Gotz, though he now stands solitary and childless, 
became the parent of an innumerable progeny of chivalry plays, feudal 
delineations, and poetico- antiquarian performances ; which, though 
long ago deceased, made noise enough in their day and generation : 
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and witli ourselves his influence has been perhaps still more remark- 
able. Sir Walter Scott's first literary enterprise was a translation of 
G6tz von Berlichingen: and if genius could be communicated like in- 
struction, we might caU this work of Goethe's the prime cause of 
Marmion and the Lady of the Lake, with all that has followed from 
the same creative hand. Truly, a grain of seed that has lighted in the 
light soil ! For if not firmer and fairer, it has grown to be taller and 
broader than any other tree ; and all the nations of the Earth are still 
yearly gathering of its fruit. 

But, overlooking these spiritual genealogies, which bring little 
certainty and little profit, it may be sufficient to observe of Ber- 
lichingen and WerteVj that they stand prominent among the causes, 
or, at the very least, among the signals, of a great change in modem 
Literature. The former directed men's attention with a new force to 
the picturesque effects of the Past ; and the latter, for the first time, 
attempted the more accurate delineation of a class of feelings, deeply 
important to modem minds ; but for which our elder poetry offered 
no exponent, and perhaps could offer none, because they are feelings 
that arise fix)m passion incapable of being converted into action, and 
belong chiefly to an age as indolent, cultivated and imbelieving as 
our own. This, notwithstanding the dash of falsehood which may 
exist in Werter itself, and the boundless delirium of extravagance 
which it called forth in others, is a high praise which cannot justly 
be denied it. The English reader ought also to understand that our 
current version of Werter is mutilated and inaccurate : it comes to us 
through the all-subduing medium of the French ; shorn of its caustic 
strength; with its melancholy rendered maudlin; its hero reduced 
&om the stately gloom of a broken-hearted poet to the tearful wrang- 
ling of a dyspeptic tailor. 

One of the very first to perceive the faults of these works, and 
the ridiculous extravagance of their imitators, was Gk)ethe himself. 
In this unlooked-for and unexampled popularity, he was far from 
feeling that he had attained his object : this first outpouring of his 
soul had calmed its agitations, not exhausted or even indicated its 
strength ; and he now began to see afar off a much higher region, 
as well as glimpses of the track by which it might be reached. To 
cultivate his own spirit, not only as an author, but as a man; to 
obtain dominion over it, and wield its resources as instruments in 

VOL. VI. (Misc. vol. L) BB 
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the service of what seemed Good and Beautiful, had been his object 
more or less distinctly from the first, as it is that of all true men 
in their several spheres. According to his own deep maxim, that 
* Doubt of any sort can only he removed by Action,' this object had 
now become more clear to him ; and he may be said to have pursued 
it to the present hour, with a comprehensiveness and unweaiied 
perseverance, rarely if ever exemplified in the history of such a 
mind. 

His external relations had already ceased to obstruct him in this 
pursuit, and they now became more favourable than ever. In 1776, 
the Heir Apparent of Weimar was passing through Frankfort ; on 
which occasion, by the intervention of some friends, lie waited upon 
Goethe. The visit must have been mutually agreeable ; for a short 
time afterwards, the young author was invited to Court ; apparently, 
to contribute his assistance in various literary institutions and arrange- 
ments, then proceeding or contemplated ; and in pursuance of this 
honourable call, he accordingly settled at Weimar, with the title of 
Legationsrathf and the actual dignity of a place in the Collegium^ 
or Council The connexion, begun under such favourable auspices, 
and ever since continued unimpaired, has been productive of important 
consequences, not only to Weimar, but to all Germany. The noble 
purpose undertaken by the Duchess Amelia was zealously forwarded 
by the young Duke on his accession; under whose influence, sup- 
ported and directed by his new Councillor, this inconsiderable state 
has gained for itself a fairer distinction than any of its larger, richer, 
or more warlike rivals. By degrees, whatever was brightest in the 
genius of Germany had been gathered to this little Court : a classical 
theatre was under the superintendence of Goethe and Schiller ; here 
Wieland taught and sung ; in the pulpit was Herder : and possessing 
such a four, the small town of Weimar, some twenty years ago, might 
challenge the proudest capital of the world to match it in intellectual 
wealth. Occupied so profitably to his country, and honourably to 
himself, Goethe continued rising in estimation with his Prince : by 
degrees, a political was added to his literary influence; in 1779 he 
became Privy Councillor; President in 1782; and, at length, after 
his return from Italy, where he had spent two years in various studies 
and observation, he was appointed Minister ; a post which he only 
a few years ago resigned, on his final retirement from public affairs. 
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In this, liis second country, he still resides. The German biographies 
are careful to inform us that by the Duke of Weimar he was en- 
nobled ; and decorated by Alexander and Napoleon, and various other 
kings and kaisers, with their several insignia of honour. 

A much purer and more imperishable series of honours he has 
earned for himself, by the peaceful efforts of his own genius. His 
active duties were, at aU times, more or less intimately connected 
with literature ; they seem not to have obstructed the silent labours 
of his closet ; and perhaps they rather forwarded the great business 
of his life, a thorough universal culture of all his being. Goethe's 
history is a picture of the most diverse studies and acquisitions : 
literature he has tried successfully in nearly every one of its depart- 
ments; with Art, ancient and modem, he has familiarised himself 
beyond a rival; Science, also, he seems to have surveyed with no 
careless or feeble eye, and his contributions to several of its branches, 
particularly of Botany and Optics, have been thankfully received 
by their professors. Some of our readers may be surprised to learn, 
that the painted Diagram of Mountain-altitudes which ornaments 
their libraries, exhibiting in one view the successive elevations of 
the Globe, was devised by the Author of Faust and The Sorrows of 
Werter, 

Goethe's purely literary works amount to between twenty and 
thirty considerable volumes. A bare enumeration of their names, 
without note or comment, would be perplexing rather than instructive ; 
and for note or comment of the humblest sort our present limits are 
too narrow. In the province of the Drama, omitting Egmontj Iphi- 
genie, and multitudes of lighter pieces, we must mention, as entitled 
to peculiar distinction, the tragedy of Torquato Tasso and the play 
of Faust, The first paints, in simple gracefulness, the poetic tem- 
perament at conflict with the ordinances of vulgar life ; a pure and 
touching picture, full of wisdom, calm depth and unostentatious 
pathos. The second, of a still deeper character, images forth, in the 
superstitious tradition of Faust, the contest of the good principle 
in human nature with the bad ; the struggle of Man's Soul against 
Ignorance, Sin and Suffering ; the indirect subject of many, perhaps 
of all true poems ; but here treated directly, with a wild mysterious 
impressiveness, which distinguishes this play from every other. Faust 
and also Iphigmie have been translated into English. 
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Another singular performance of Goethe's is Reinecke FuchSy a 
poetic version of the old tale, said to be originally a !N'eiherlaiids 
political pasquinade, and which exists in English, under tjie coiie- 
sponding title of Reynurd the Fox, Goethe's work is written in 
hexameters, in twelve books, like another ^neid : a wondrous affair; 
imbued with the truest humour, full of marvellous imitations, gro- 
tesque descriptions, and manifold moralities. If beasts could speak, 
we should surely expect them to express their * general views' as they 
are made to do in this epos : the ass here is a philosophical masticafcor 
of thistles and gorse ; Bruin thinks, and talks, and acts, like a veiy 
bear ; and * Malapertus the Fortress' is still redolent of murdeied 
poultry. Nor is this strange mimicry the sole charm of the work; 
for there is method in its madness ; across these marvellous delinea- 
tions we discern a deeper significance. It is a parody of human life^ 
as it were, a magic picture, with forms of the wildest mirtb, which, 
while we gaze on them, sadden into serious and instructive, thon^^ 
still smiling, monitors. Hermann und Dorothea is also written in 
hexameters, and with a cheerful earnestness, which has recommended 
it to great favour with the Germans. You see it printed in gay 
miniature, with gilding and decorations ; and fdend testifies his kind- 
ness to friend by the present of this Civic Epos, 

In the Eomance department, Goethe has written several works, 
and on peculiar principles. Besides Werter, we have Wilhdm Mm- 
ter^s Apprenticeship, and Die Wahlverwandtschaften (The Elective 
Afiinities) ; and five years ago he published the first volume of WU- 
helm Meister's Travels, a fragment which the reader is now to have 
an opportunity of perusing. These performances, though bearing 
the common name of novel, are of very varied quality : and some 
of them but ill represented by so trivial a title. Wilhelm Meistei's 
Apprenticeship, for instance, whatever may be thought of it in other 
respects, has a deeper object than many a poem which has called 
itseK epic : nor was it hastily or carelessly huddled together without 
study ; for this novel, it would appear, lay ten years in the Author's 
mind and hand, one year longer than even the Horatian period. 
Like many of his other works, Meister has called forth a numerous 
series of imitations ; but the strength of such productions lies less in 
the form than in the substance, which it is not so easy to copy ; and 
accordingly, when most of these 'Art-novels' are forgotten, Meister 
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alone contimies rising in esteem. Except the Wahlverwandtscliaften, 
all Groethe's novels are now in English. 

Of his nnmerous short Poems it is difl&cult to say a well-weighed 
word : for they are of all sorts, gay and grave, descriptive, lyrical, 
didactic, idyllic, epigramimatic ; and of all these species, the common 
name, without long expositions, would, when applied to him, excite 
a false idea. Goethe is nowhere more entirely original, more fasci- 
nating, more indescribable, than in his smaller poems. One quality 
which very generally marks them, particularly those of a later date, 
is their peculiar expressiveness, their fulness of meaning. A single 
thing is said, and a thousand things are indicated. They are spells 
which cleave to our memory, and by which we summon beautiful 
spirits from the vasty deep of thought. Often at the first aspect 
they appear commonplace, or altogether destitute of significance : we 
look at the lines on the canvas ; and they seem careless dashes, mere 
random strokes, representing nothing save the caprices of their au- 
thor ; we change our place, we shift and shift, till we find the right 
point of view ; and all at once a fair figure starts into being, encircled 
with graces and light charms, and by its witcheries attracting heart and 
mind. In his songs he recalls to us those of Shakspeare : they are not 
speeches, but musical tones ; the sentiment is not stated in logical se- 
quence, but poured forth in fitful and fantastic suggestions : they are 
the wild woodnotes of the nightingale; they are to be sung, not said. 
* A large portion of Goethe's writings still remains to be classed 
under the head of Miscellanies. We have sketches of Travels ; dis- 
sertations, direct or allegorical, on Art; autobiography, continuous 
or in fragments ; fantasies, dialogues, or other light essays, on Taste, 
Manners, and Morals ; there is even a short treatise on the geography 
of the Children of IsraeFs journey into Canaan ! !N"or has he dis- 
dained the humble ojfices of a translator and editor. The Life of 
Benvenufo Cellini^ which lately appeared in English, he long ago 
translated, with notes. Voltaire's Mahomet had a similar honour 
from him ; also Diderot's Neveu de Rameau, the original of which 
was published only very lately, many years after the German version. 
His editorial functions, I believe, he has not yet laid aside ; for two 
periodicals, the MorpJiologie and the Kunsf und Alterthum (Art and 
Antiquities), are still occasionally continued imder his direction and 
cooperation. 
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Such are some specimens of the labours', in which Goethe has 
spent many diligent and most honourable years. That they are too 
varied to be all excellent, that he would have better cared for his 
fune, had he limited his efforts to a narrower circle, is an obvious 
cavil ; to which also he can reply, as he has already done for D'Alem- 
bert, that there are higher things on Earth than fame ; that a imi- 
yersal development of our spiritual nature may actually be more 
precious to us than the solace of our vanity ; that the true business 
is to be, not to seem; and that intellectual artisanshipy howeyer 
wondered at, is less desirable than intellectual manhood. Croethe 
has a right to speak on this subject : for he has tried public favour, 
and tried the want of it ; and found that he could hold on his way 
through either fortune. Thirty years ago, he might be said to he 
without an audience even in his own country ; his best works were 
received with chilling apathy, or objected to with the most melan- 
choly stolidity; and many a good-natured Mend might be heard 
lamenting that the genius of Goethe should have faded with the 
fire of his youth, that the author of Werter and Berlichingen should 
have sunk to Meister and Torquato Tasso, Goethe had outgrown 
his generation; his culture was too high for its apprehension. He 
went on unweariedly to cultivate himself still farther. These things 
have their day: the reign of Stupidity is boisterous and boastful; 
but it shall not endure forever. A better race of critics arose; the 
]Kricolais ^^ and Mansos gave place to the Schlegels, the Tiecks, the * 
Richters. Goethe has lived to see a truer time ; his calm perseve^ 
ance has met with its outward as well as its inward rewards ; and 
what was once the solitary consciousness of his own mind, is now 
reflected back to him from millions of approving minds. In the 
evening of his glorious life, a destiny has been provided for him 

^* Nicolai was a Bookseller in Berlin ; a man of a shrewd, inqairing, Bubstantial 
mind ; what is called a sound practical man. He had made considerable attain* 
ments in knowledge by his own unaided efforts ; and was indeed a very meritorious 
person, had he not committed one fundamental error : To the very last he never 
could persuade himself that there was anything in Heaven or Earth which had not 
been dreamed of in his philosophy. He was animated with a fierce zeal against 
Jesuits ; in this most people thought him partly right ; but when he wrote against 
Kant's philosophy, without comprehending it ; and judged of poetry as he judged 
of Brunswick mum, by its utility^ many people thought him wrong. A man of flmch 
spiritual habitudes is now by the Germans called a Philister, Philistine : NUsoiai 
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such as falls to the lot of few mortals. Secluded in the bosom of 
his family; surrounded, and still occupied, with whatever is curious 
in literature, science, or art, the venerable Master, in looking at the 
bright past, may find it yet in harmony with the present and the 
future : for his heart and hand are still busy in his vocation ; faces 
that love him gladden his abode; and voices of reverence and grati- 
tude reach him from all ends of the world. His mental faculties seem 
visited by no decay : the work written last year is as full of life as 
the work written threescore years ago : his mind is growing older, 
but more interesting, as well as older ; it is stiller, wiser, lovelier ; 
and the long shadows of evening are blended with the mellowest sun- 
shine. His Westdstlicher Divan, a series of Western-oriental sketches 
and poems, is stiU as graceful and expressive as if half a century had 
been subtracted from its date. Wilhelm Meider^s Travels was pub- 
lished in 1821 ; and some of our readers may peruse it with a new 
interest, as the singular specimen of a light and living poem by a man 
of seventy-two. 

Of a nature so rare and complex it is difficult to form a true 
comprehension ; difficult even to express what comprehension one 
has formed. In Goethe's mind, the first aspect that strikes us is its 
calmness, then its beauty ; a deeper inspection reveals to us its vast- 
ness and unmeasured strength. This man rules, and is not ruled. 
The stem and fiery energies of a most passionate soul lie silent in 
the centre of his being ; a trembling sensibility has been inured to 
stand, without flinching or murmur, the sharpest trials. J^othing 
outward, nothing inward, shall agitate or control him. The brightest 
and most capricious fancy, the most piercing and inquisitive intellect, 



earned for himself the painful preeminence of being Erz-Philister^ Arch-Philistine. 
Stray specimens of the Philistine nation are said to exist in our own Islands ; but 
we have no name for them like the Germans ; who indeed, by this cheek -burning, 
may perhaps be thought to have cleaned their country too well of these Uncircum- 
cised. By way of explanation, I should add, that Philister in the dialect of German 
Universities corresponds to the BruiCy or Snob, of Cambridge; designating every non- 
Btudent. As applied to Nicolai and his kindred, it came into use in the period of the 
Xenien (see § 2'ieck) ; and in this sense it is now to be found, with all its derivatives, 
even in grave writings. At present, the literary Philistine seldom shows, never 
parades, himself in Germany; and when he does appear, he is in the last stage 
of emaciation. 
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the wildest and deepest imaginatioii ; the higliest thriUB of joy, tlie 
bitterest pangs of sorrow : all these are his, he is not theirs. "While 
he moves every heart from its steadfastness, his own £9 finn and still: 
the words that search into the inmost recesses of our nature, he pro- 
nounces with a tone of coldness and equanimity; in the deepest 
pathos he weeps not, or his tears are like water trickling from a rock 
of adamant. He is king of himself and of his world ; nor does he 
rule it like a vulgar great man, like a Napoleon or Charles Twelfth, 
by the mere brute exertion of his will, grounded on no principle, or 
on a Mse one : his faculties and feelings are not fettered or prostrated 
under the iron sway of Passion, but led and guided in kindly union 
under the nuld sway of Eeason ; as the fierce primeval elements of 
ITature were stilled at the coming of light, and bound together, under 
its soft vesture, into a glorious and beneficent Creation. 

This is the true Eest of man ; no stunted unbelieving callousness, 
no reckless surrender to blind Force, no opiate delusion ; but the 
harmonious adjustment of Necessity and Accident, of what is change- 
able and what is unchangeable in our destiny; the calm supremacy 
of the spirit over its circimistances ; the dim aim of every human soul, 
the full attainment of only a chosen few. It comes not unsought to 
any ; but the wise are wise because they think no price too high for 
it. Goethe's inward home has been reared by slow and laborious 
efforts ; but it stands on no hollow or deceitful basis : for his peace 
is not from blindness, but from clear vision ; not from uncertain hope 
of alteration, but from sure insight into what cannot alter. His world 
seems once to have been desolate and baleful as that of the darkest 
sceptic : but he has covered it anew with beauty and solemnity, 
derived from deeper sources, over which Doubt can have no sway. 
He has inquired fearlessly, and fearlessly searched out and denied 
the False ; but he has not forgotten, what is equally essential and 
infinitely harder, to search out and admit the True. His heart is 
still full of warmth, though his head is clear and cold ; the world 
for hiTn is still full of grandeur, though he clothes it vjrith no false 
colours; his fellow-creatures are still objects of reverence and love, 
though their basenesses are plainer to no eye than to his. To recon- 
cile these contradictions is the task of all good men, each for himself, 
in his own way and manner ; a task which, in our age, is encompassed 
with difficulties peculiar to the time; and which Goethe seems to 
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have accomplislied with a success that few can rival. A mind so 
in unity with itself, even though it were a poor and small one, would 
arrest our attention, and win some kind regard from us ; but when 
this mind ranks among the strongest and most complicated of the 
species, it becomes a sight full of interest, a study ftdl of deep instruc- 
tion. 

Such a mind as Goethe's is the frait not only of a royal endow- 
ment by nature, but also of a culture proportionate to her bounty. 
In Goethe's original form of spirit we discern the highest gifts of 
manhood, without any deficiency of the lower : he has an eye and a 
heart equally for the sublime, the common, and the ridiculous ; the 
elements at once of a poet, a thinker, and a wit. Of his culture we 
have often spoken abeady; and it deserves again to be held up to 
praise and imitation. This, as he himself unostentatiously confesses, 
has been the soul of all his conduct, the great enterprise of his life ; 
and few that understand him will be apt to deny that he has pro- 
spered. As a writer, his resources have been accumulated from nearly 
all the provinces of human intellect and activity ; and he has trained 
himself to use these complicated instruments with a light expertness 
which we might have admired in the professor of a solitary depart- 
ment. Freedom, and grace, and smiling earnestness are the charac- 
teristics of his works : the matter of them flows along in chaste 
abundance, in the softest combination; and their style is referred 
to by native critics as the highest specimen of the German tongue. 
On this latter point the vote of a stranger may well be deemed un- 
availing ; but the charms of Goethe's style lie deeper than the mere 
words ; for language, in the hands of a master, is the express image 
of thought, or rather it is the body of which thought is the soul ; 
the former rises into being together with the latter, and the graces of 
the one are shadowed forth in the movements of the other. Goethe's 
language, even to a foreigner, is fuU of character and secondary mean- 
ings ; polished, yet vernacular and cordiaJ, it sounds like the dialect 
of wise, ancient, and true-hearted men : in poetry, brief, sharp, simple 
and expressive; in prose, perhaps still more pleasing; for it is at 
once concise and foil, rich, clear, unpretending and melodious ; and 
the sense, not presented in alternating flashes, piece after piece re- 
vealed and withdrawn, rises before us as in continuous dawning, and 
stands at last simultaneously complete, and bathed in the mellowest 
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and ruddiest sunshine. It brings to mind wliat the prose of Hobker, 
Bacon, Milton, Browne, would have been, had they written under the 
good, without the bad influences, of that French precision^ which has 
polished and attenuated, trimmed and impoverished, all modem lan- 
guages j made our meaning clear, and too often shallow as well as 
clear. 

But Goethe's culture as a writer is perhaps less remarkable than 
his culture as a man. He has learned not in head only, but alBO in 
heart ; not from Art and Literature, but also by action and passion, in 
the rugged school of Experience. If asked what was the grand charao- 
teristic of his writings, we should not say knowledge, but wisdom. A 
mind that has seen, and suiFered, and done, speaks to us of what it 
has tried and conquered. A gay delineation will give us notice of 
dark and toilsome experiences, of business done in the great deep d 
the spirit; a maxim, trivial to the careless eye, will rise with light 
and solution over long perplexed periods of our own history. It is 
thus that heart speaks to heart, that the life of one man becomes a 
possession to alL Here is a mind of the most subtle and tumultuous 
elements ; but it is governed in peaceful diligence, and its impetuous 
and ethereal faculties work softly together lor good and noble ends. 
Goethe may be called a Philosopher ; for he loves and has practised as 
a man the wisdom which, as a poet, he inculcates. Composure and 
cheerful seriousness seem to breathe over all his character. There is 
no whining over human woes : it is understood that we must simply 
all strive to alleviate or remove them. There is no noisy battling for 
opinions ; but a persevering effort to make Truth lovely, and recom- 
mend her, by a thousand avenues, to the hearts of all men. Of his 
personal manners we can easily believe the universal report, as often 
given in the way of censure as of praise, that he is a man of consum- 
mate breeding and the stateliest presence : for an air of polished toler- 
ance, of courtly, we might almost say majestic repose, and serene 
humanity, is visible throughout his works. In no line of them does 
he speak with asperity of any man ; scarcely ever even of a thing. 
He knows the good, and loves it ; he knows the bad and hateful, 
and rejects it ; but in neither case with violence : his love is calm 
and active ; his rejection is implied, rather than pronounced ; meek 
and gentle, though we see that it is thorough, and never to be re- 
voked. The noblest and the basest he not only seems to comprehend, 
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but to personate and body forth in their most secret lineaments : 
hence actions and opinions appear to him as they are, with all the 
circumstances which extenuate or endear them to the hearts where 
they originated and are entertained. This also is the spirit of our 
Shakspeare, and perhaps of every great dramatic poet. Shakspeare 
is no sectarian ; to all he deals with equity and mercy ; because he 
knows all, and his heart is wide enough for all. In his mind the 
world is a whole ; he figures it as Providence governs it ; and to him 
it is not strange that the sun should be caused to shine on the evil 
and the good, and the rain to fall on the just and the unjust. 

Goethe has been called the German Yoltaire; but it is a name 
which does him wrong, and describes him ill. Except in the corre- 
sponding variety of their pursuits and knowledge, in which, perhaps, 
it does Voltaire wrong, the two cannot be compared. Goethe is all, or 
the best of all, that Yoltaire was, and he is much that Yoltaire did 
not dream of To say nothing of his dignified and truthful character 
as a man, he belongs, as a thinker and a writer, to a far higher class 
than this enfant gdtS du monde quHl gdta. He is not a questioner and 
a despiser, but a teacher and a reverencer; not a destroyer, but a 
builder-up ; not a wit only, but a wise man. Of him Montesquieu 
could not have said, with even epigrammatic truth : II a plus que per- 
sontie Vesprit que tout le monde a, Yoltaire was the cleverest of all 
past and present men ; but a great man is something more, and this 
he surely was not. 

As poets, the two live not in the same hemisphere, not in the 
same world. Of Yoltaire's poetry, it were blindness to deny the 
polished intellectual vigour, the logical symmetry, the flashes that 
fipom time to time give it the colour, if not the warmth, of fire : but 
it is in a far other sense than this that Goethe is a poet ; in a sense 
of which the French litemture has never afforded any example. We 
may venture to say of him, that his province is high and peculiar ; 
higher than any poet but himself, for several generations, has so far 
succeeded in, perhaps even has steadfastly attempted. In reading 
Goethe's poetry, it perpetually strikes us that we are reading the 
poetry of our own day and generation. No demands are made on 
our credulity j the light, the science, the scepticism of the age, are not 
hid from us. He does not deal in antiquated mythologies, or ring 
changes on traditionary poetic forms ; there are no supernal, no infer- 
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nal influences, for Faust is an apparent rather than a real exception : 
but there is the barren prose of the nineteenth century, the vulgar life 
which we are all leading ; and it starts into strange beanty in Ms 
hands ; and we pause in delighted wonder to behold the flower of 
Poesy blooming in that parched and rugged soil This is the end of 
his Mignons and Hai*jpers, of his Tassos and Meisters. Poetry, as he 
views it, exists not in time or place, but in the spirit of man ; and 
Art, with Nature, is now to perform for the poet, what Nature alone 
performed of old. The divinities and demons, the witches, spectres, 
and fairies, are vanished from the world, never again to be recalled: 
but the Imagination which created these still lives, and will forever 
live in man's soul ; and can again pour its wizard light over the Uni- 
verse, and summon forth enchantments as lovely or impressive, and 
which its sister faculties will not contradict. To say that Goethe 
has accomplished all this, would be to say that his genius is greater 
than was ever given to any man : for if it was a high and glorious 
mind, or rather series of minds, that peopled the first ages with their 
peculiar forms of poetry, it must be a series of minds much higher 
and more glorious that shall so people the present. The angels and 
demons that can lay prostrate our hearts in the nineteenth centuiy 
must be of another and more cunning fashion than those that sub- 
dued us in the ninth. To have attempted, to have begun this enter- 
prise, may be accounted the greatest praise. That Goethe ever medi- 
tated it, in the form here set forth, we have no direct evidence : but 
indeed such is the end and aim of high poetry at all times and 
seasons ; for the fiction of the poet is not falsehood, but the purest 
truth ; and if he would lead captive our whole being, not rest satisfied 
with a part of it, he must address us on interests that are, not that 
werBi ours ; and in a dialect which finds a response, and not a contra- 
diction, within our bosoms. 

How Goethe has fulfilled these conditions in addressing us, an 
inspection of his works, but no description, can inform us. Let me 
advise the reader to study them, and see. If he come to the task 
with an opinion that poetry is an amusement, a passive recreation; 
that its highest object is to supply a languid mind with fantastic 
shows and indolent emotions, his measure of enjoyment is likely to be 
scanty, and his criticisms will be loud, angry and manifold. But if 
he know and believe that poetry is the essence of all science, and re- 
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quires the purest of all studies ; if lie recollect that the new may not 
always be the false; that the excellence which can he seen in a 
moment is not usually a very deep one ; above all, if his own heart be 
full of feelings and experiences, for which he finds no name and no 
solution, but which lie in pain imprisoned and unuttered in his breast, 
tin the Word be spoken, the spell that is to unbind them, and bring 
them forth to liberty and light ; then, if I mistake not, he will find 
that in this Goethe there is a new world set before his eyes ; a world 
of Earnestness and Sport, of solemn cliff and gay plain ; some such 
temple — h,v inferior, as it may well be, in magnificence and beauty, 
but a temple of the same architecture — some such temple for the 
Spirit of our age, as the Shakspeares and Spensers have raised for the 
Spirit of theirs. 

This seems a bold assertion : but it is not made without delibera- 
tion, and such conviction as it has stood within my means to obtain. 
If it invite discussion, and forward the discovery of the truth in this 
matter, its best purpose will be answered. Goethe's genius is a study 
for other minds than have yet seriously engaged with it among us. By 
and by, apparently ere long, he will be tried and judged righteously ; 
he himself, and no cloud instead of him ; for he comes to us in such a 
questionable shape, that silence and neglect will not always serve our 
purpose. England, the chosen home of justice in aU its senses, where 
the humblest merit has been acknowledged, and the highest fault not 
unduly punished, will do no injustice to this extraordinary man. And 
i^ when her impartial sentence has been pronounced and sanctioned, 
it shall appear that Goethe's earliest admirers have wandered too far 
into the language of panegyric, I hope it may be reckoned no unpar- 
donable sin. It is spirit-stirring rather than spirit-sharpening, to con- 
sider that there is one of the Prophets here with us in our own day : 
that a man who is to be numbered with the Sages and Sacri Votes, 
the Shakspeares, the Tassos, the Cervanteses of the world, is looking 
on the things which we look on, has dealt with the very thoughts 
which we have to deal with, is reigning in serene dominion over the 
perplexities and contradictions in which we are still painfully en- 
tangled. 

That Gk)ethe's mind is fuH of inconsistencies and shortcomings, 
can be a secret to no one who has heard of the Fall of Adam. Kor 
would it be difficult, in this place, to muster a long catalogue of 
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darknesses defacing our perception of tMs brightness: bnt it might 
be still less profitable than it is difficult ; for in Groethe's writings, 
as in those of all true masters, an apparent blemish is apt, after 
maturer study, to pass into a beauty. His works cannot be judged 
in fractions, for each of them is conceived and written as a whole ; 
the humble and common may be no less essential there than the high 
and splendid : it is only Chinese pictures that have no shade. There 
is a maxim, far better known than practised, that to detect faults is 
a much lower occupation than to recognise merits. We may add also, 
that though far easier in the execution, it is not a whit more certain 
in the result. What is the detecting of a fault, but the feeling of 
an incongruity, of a contradiction, which may exist in ourselves as 
well as in the object ? Who shall say in which 1 None but he who 
sees this object as it is, and himself as he is. We have all heard of 
the critic fly ; but none of us doubts the compass of his own vision. 
It is thus that a high work of art, stiLl more that a high and original 
mind, may at all times calculate on much sorriest criticism. In look- 
ing at an extraordinary man, it were good for an ordinary man to 
be sure of seeing him, before attempting to oversee him. Having 
ascertained that Goethe is an object deserving study, it will be time 
to censure his faults when we have clearly estimated his merits ; and 
if we are wise judges, not till then. 

Whether this work of Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre^^ will exalt 
or depress our actual judgment of him, I pretend not to predict. Like 
all Goethe's works, its immediate reception is doubtful, or rather, 
perhaps, it is not doubtful. That these Travels will surprise and 
disappoint the reader, is too likely; and perhaps the reader of the 

^^ Wandei'jdhre denotes the period whicli a German artisan is, by law or usage, 
obliged to pass in travelliDg, to perfect himself in his craft, after the conclusion of 
his Lehtiahre (Apprenticeship), and before his Mastership can begin. In many 
guilds this custom is as old as their existence, and continues still to be indispens- 
able : it is said to have originated in the frequent journejs of the German Emperors 
to Italy, and the consequent improvement observed in such workmen among their 
menials as had attended them thither. Most of the guilds are what is called gt- 
schenkteUf that is, presenting ^ having presents to give to needy wandering brothers. 
This word Wanderjahre I have been obliged to translate by Travels, after in vain 
casting about for an expression that should more accurately represent it. Our 
mechanics have a word much nearer the mark ; but this was never printed ; and 
must not be printed^ for the first time, here. 
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Apprenticeship will be more surprised than any other. The book is 
called a romance ; but it treats not of romance characters or subjects ; 
it has less relation to Fielding's Tom Jones than to Spenser's Faery 
Queen. The scene is not laid on this firm Earth, but in a fair Utopia 
of Art and Science and free Activity : the figures, light and aeriform, 
come unlocked for, and melt away abruptly, like the pageants of 
Prosper© in his enchanted Island. Whether this the baseless fabric 
of their vision is beautiful and significant like his, or vague and false, 
our readers are now to determine. To a reader of the original this 
question may appear already pretty well decided ; in both languages, 
it is true, the work is stiU a fragment, hanging suspended in middle 
air ; but the matchless graces of its workmanship, the calm fulness, 
the noble simplicity of its style, are, in many points, for the one 
language only. 

Nevertheless, I present this work to the English people without 
reluctance or misgivings, persuaded that though it may be caviare to 
the general, there are not wanting tastes among us to discern its 
worth and worthlessness, even under its present disadvantages, and 
to pronounce truly on both. Of his previous reception in this country 
neither Groethe nor his admirers have reason to complain. By all 
men who have any pretension to depth or sensibility of mind, the 
existence of a high and peculiar genius has been cheerfully recognised 
in him ; a fact which, considering the unwonted and in many points 
forbidding aspect of his chief works, does honour both to the author 
and his critics ; while their often numerous and grave objections have 
proved only that they had studied him with the cursory eye, which 
may suffice for cursory writers, but for him is not sufficient, nor likely 
to be final In no quarter has there appeared any tendency to wilful 
unfaimess, any jealousy as towards a stranger, any disposition to treat 
\\\m otherwise than according to his true deserts. Indeed, wherefore 
should there % We of England have of all nations, past and present, 
the least cause to be jealous with this mean jealousy. Our own 
literature is peopled with kingly names ; our language is beautiful 
with their English intellects and English characters ; their works live 
forever in our hearts. If we cannot love and hold fast our own, and 
yet be just to others, who is there that can? In soliciting and an- 
ticipating a true estimate of Goethe, I have only to wish that the 
same sentiments may continue with us. 
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For the rest, if it seem tliat I advocate this cause too wannly; 
that Goethe's genius, whether it be good or bad, is in truth a very 
small concern to us, I may be allowed to remind my readers, that the 
existence or non-existence of a new Poet for the "World in our own 
tune, of a new Instructor and Preacher of Truth to all men, is really 
a question of more importance to us than many that are agitated with 
far greater noise. 
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PEEFACE TO SECOND EDITION OF 
MEISTER'S APPRENTICESHIP AND MEISTER'S TRAVELS. 

[London, 1839.] 

These two Translations, Meisi&rs Apprenticeship and Meister's Tra- 
velsy have long been out of print, but never altogether out of demand ; 
nay, it would seem, the originally somewhat moderate demand has 
gone on increasing, and continues to increase. They are therefore 
here republished; and the one being in some sort a sequel to the 
other, though in rather unexpected sort, they are now printed to- 
gether. The English version of Meister^s Travels has been extracted, 
or extricated, from a Compilation of very various quality named 
German Romance; and placed by the side of the Apprenticesliip, 
its forerunner, which, in "the translated as in the original state, ap- 
peared hitherto as a separate work. 

In the Apprenticeship, the first of these Translations, which was 
executed some fifteen years ago, under questionable auspices, I have 
made many little changes; but could not, unfortunately, change it 
into a right translation : it hung, in many places, stiff and laboured, 
too like some unfortunate buckram cloak round the light harmonious 
movement of the original ; and, alas, still hangs so, here and there ; 
and may now hang. In the second Translation, Meister's Travels, 
two years later in date, I have changed little or nothing: I might 
liave added much ; for the Original, since that time, was as it were 
taken to pieces by the Author himself in his last years, and con- 
structed anew ; and in the Final Edition of his "Works appears with 
multifarious intercalations, giving a great expansion both of size and 
of scope. Not Pedagogy only, and Husbandry and Art and Religion 
and Human Conduct in the Nineteenth Century, but Geology, As- 
tronomy, Cotton-spinning, Metallurgy, Anatomical Lecturing, and 

VOL. VI. (Misc. voL 1.) CO 
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much, else, are typically sliadowed forth, in this second form of the 
Travels; which, however, continues a Fragment like the first, sig- 
nificantly pointing on all hands towards infinitude; not more com- 
plete than the first was, or indeed perhaps less so. It will well 
reward the trustful student of Goethe to read this new form of the 
Travels ; and see how in that great mind, beaming in mildest mellow 
splendour, beaming if also trembling, like a great sun on the verge 
of the horizon, near now to its long farewell, all these things were 
illaminated and illustrated : but for the mere English reader there 
are probably in our prior edition of the Travels already novelties 
enough ; for us, at all events, it seemed unadvisable to meddle with 
it farther at present. 

Goethe's position towards the English Public is greatly altered 
since these Translations first made their appearance. Criticisms, 
near the mark, or farther from the mark, or even altogether far, and 
away from any mark ; of these there has been enough. These pass 
on their road ; the man and his works remain what they are and 
were ; more and more recognisable for what they are. Few EngM 
readers can require now to be apprised that these two Books, named 
Novels, come not under the Minerva-Press category, nor the Bal- 
lantyne-Press category, nor any such category ; that the Author is 
one whose secret, by no means worn upon his sleeve, will never, by 
any ingenuity, be got at in that way. 

For a Translator, in the present case, it is enough to reflect that 
he who imports into his own country any true delineation, a rationally 
spoken word on any subject, has done welL Ours is a wide world, 
peaceably admitting many different modes of speech. In our wide 
world there is but one altogether fatal personage, — the dunce; he 
that speaks zVrationally, that sees not, and yet thinks he sees. A 
genuine seer and speaker, under what conditions soever, shall he 
welcome to us : has he not seen somewhat, of great Nature our com- 
mon Mother's bringing forth ; seen it, loved it, laid his heart open to 
it and to the Mother of it, so that he can now rationally speak it for 
us % He is our brother, and a good not a bad man ; his words are 
like gold, precious, whether stamped in our mint, or in what mint 
soever stamped. 

T. Carlyle. 
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FRACTIONS. 

[1823-1833.] 

No. 1. 

TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT-MOTH. 

Magna, atunus, 

Tis placid midnight, stars are keeping 
Their meek and silent course in heaven ; 

Save pale recluse, for knowledge seeking, 
All mortal things to sleep are given. 

But see ! a wandering Night-moth enters, 
Allured by taper gleaming bright ; 

A while keeps hovering round, then ventures 
On Groethe's mystic page to light. 

With awe she views the candle blazing ; 

A universe of lire it seems 
To jRoth-savante with rapture gazing, 

Or Fount whence Life and Motion streams. 

What passions in her small heart whirling, 
Hopes boundless, adoration, dread ; 

At length her tiny pinions twirling. 

She darts, and — puff ! — the moth is dead I 
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nal influences, for Faust is an apparent rather than a real exception : 
but there is the barren prose of the nineteenth century, the vnlgar life 
which we are all leading ; and it starts into strange beauty in Ms 
hands; and we pause in delighted wonder to behold the flower of 
Poesy blooming in that parched and rugged soil This is the end of 
his Mignons and Harpers^ of his Tassos and Meisters. Poetry, as he 
views it, exists not in time or place, but in the spirit of man ; and 
Art, with Nature, is now to perform for the poet, what Nature alone 
performed of old. The divinities and demons, the witches, spectres, 
and fairies, are vanished from the world, never again to be recalled : 
but the Imagination which created these still lives, and will forever 
live in man's soul ; and can again pour its wizard light over the Uni- 
verse, and summon forth enchantments as lovely or impressive, and 
which its sister faculties will not contradict. To say that Gk)etlie 
has accomplished all this, would be to say that his genius is greater 
than was ever given to any man : for if it was a high and glorious 
mind, or rather series of minds, that peopled the first ages with their 
peculiar forms of poetry, it must be a series of minds much higher 
and more glorious that shall so people the present. The angels and 
demons that can lay prostrate our hearts in the nineteenth centuiy 
must be of another and more cunning fashion than those that sub- 
dued us in the ninth. To have attempted, to have begun this enter- 
prise, may be accounted the greatest praise. That Goethe ever medi- 
tated it, in the form here set forth, we have no direct evidence : but 
indeed such is the end and aim of high poetry at all times and 
seasons ; for the fiction of the poet is not falsehood, but the purest 
truth ; and if he would lead captive our whole being, not rest satisfied 
with a part of it, he must address us on interests that are, not that 
were, ours ; and in a dialect which finds a response, and not a contra- 
diction, within our bosoms. 

How Goethe has fulfilled these conditions in addressing us, an 
inspection of his works, but no description, can inform us. Let me 
advise the reader to study them, and see. If he come to the task 
with an opinion that poetry is an amusement, a passive recreation; 
that its highest object is to supply a languid mind with fantastic 
shows and indolent emotions, his measure of enjoyment is likely to be 
scanty, and his criticisms will be loud, angry and manifold. But if 
he know and believe that poetry is the essence of all science, and re- 
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qtdres tlie purest of all studies ; if lie recollect that the new may not 
always be the false; that the excellence which can be seen in a 
moment is not usually a very deep one ; above all, if his own heart be 
full of feelings and experiences, for which he finds no name and no 
solution, but which lie in pain imprisoned and unuttered in his breast, 
till the Word be spoken, the spell that is to unbind them, and bring 
them forth to liberty and light ; then, if I mistake not, he will find 
that in this Goethe there is a new world set before his eyes ; a world 
of Earnestness and Sport, of solemn cliff and gay plain ; some such 
temple — h,v inferior, as it may well be, in magnificence and beauty, 
but a temple of the same architecture — some such temple for the 
Spirit of our age, as the Shakspeares and Spensers have raised for the 
Spirit of theirs. 

This seems a bold assertion : but it is not made without delibera- 
tion, and such conviction as it has stood within my means to obtain. 
If it invite discussion, and forward the discovery of the truth in this 
matter, its best purpose will be answered, Goethe's genius is a study 
for other minds than have yet seriously engaged with it among us. By 
and by, apparently ere long, he will be tried and judged righteously ; 
he himself, and no cloud instead of him ; for he comes to us in such a 
questionable shape, that silence and neglect will not adways serve our 
purpose. England, the chosen home of justice in all its senses, where 
the humblest merit has been acknowledged, and the highest fault not 
unduly punished, will do no injustice to this extraordinary man. And 
i^ when her impartial sentence has been pronounced and sanctioned, 
it shall appear that Goethe's earliest admirers have wandered too far 
into the language of panegyric, I hope it may be reckoned no unpar- 
donable sin. It is spirit-stirring rather than spirit-sharpening, to con- 
sider that there is one of the Prophets here with us in our own day : 
that a man who is to be numbered with the Sages and Sacri Votes, 
the Shakspeares, the Tassos, the Cervanteses of the world, is looking 
on the things which we look on, has dealt with the very thoughts 
which we have to deal with, is reigning in serene dominion over the 
perplexities and contradictions in which we are still painfully en- 
tangled. 

That Goethe's mind is fuU of inconsistencies and shortcomings, 
can be a secret to no one who has heard of the Fall of Adam. Nor 
would it be difficult, in this place, to muster a long catalogue of 
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d2akBeminn def2unng our peieepticii of this lif^tiiraig: Int it va^ 
hn still kfls piTofitable than it is difficult ; tot in Goethe's wntings, 
as in those of all trne masters, an apparent hlemwh is apt, afUf 
matnrer stndj, to pass into a heantr. His woiks cannot he judged 
in fractions, for each of them is conceived and written as a whole; 
the hnmble and common maj he no less essential there than the li%h 
and splendid : it is onl j Chinese pictmes that have no shades Then 
is a maxim, fitf better known than practised, that to detect ftolts is 
a mnch lower occupation than to recognise meiit& We maj add also, 
that thoogh fai eataer in the execution, it is not a whit move certain 
in the lesalt What is the detecting of a £udt, bat the fedii^ of 
an incongniity, of a contradiction, which ma j exist in onzaelTes as 
well as in the object ? Who shall say in which f Xone but he who 
sees this object as it is, and himself as he is. We have all heard of 
the critic fly ; but none of ns donbts the compass of his own Yision. 
It is thus that a high work of art, still more that a high and origual 
mind, may at all times calctdate on mnch sorriest criticism. In look- 
ing at an extraordinary man, it were good for an ordinaiy man to 
be sure of seeing him, before attempting to oversee hiTn, Having 
ascertained that Goethe is an object deserving study, it will he time 
to censure his faults when we have clearly estimated his merits ; and 
if we are wise judges, not till then. 

Whether this Tvork of Wtlhelm Meisters Wanderjahre^^ will exalt 
or depress our actual judgment of him, I pretend not to predict. Like 
all Goethe's works, its immediate reception is doubtful, or rather, 
perhaps, it is not doubtfuL That these Travels will surprise and 
disappoint the reader, is too likely ; and perhaps the reader of the 

^^ Wandojahre denotes the period which a German artisan is, by law or usage, 
obliged to pass in travelling, to perfect himself in his craft, after the conclusion of 
his Lehrjahre (Apprenticeship), and before his Mastership can begin. In many 
guilds this custom is as old as their existence, and continues still to be indispens- 
able : it is said to have originated in the frequent journeys of the German Emperors 
to Italy, and the consequent improvement observed in such workmen among their 
menials as had attended them thither. Most of the guilds are what is called ge- 
schenkten^ that is, prestnting^ having presents to give to needy loandering brothers. 
This word Wanderjahre I have been obliged to translate by Travels, after in vain 
casting about for an expression that should more accurately represent it. Our 
mechanics have a word much nearer the mark : but this was never printed ; and 
must not be printed, for the first time, here. 
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Apprenticeship will be more surprised than any other. The book is 
called a romance ; but it treats not of romance characters or subjects ; 
it has less relation to Fielding's Tom Jones than to Spenser^s Faery 
Queen. The scene is not laid on this firm Earth, but in a fair Utopia 
of Art and Science and free Activity : the figures, light and aeriform, 
come imlooked for, and melt away abruptly, like the pageants of 
Prospero in his enchanted Island. Whether this the baseless fabric 
of their vision is beautiful and significant like his, or vague and false, 
our readers are now to determine. To a reader of the original this 
question may appear already pretty well decided : in both languages, 
it is true, the work is still a fragment, hanging suspended in middle 
air ; but the matchless graces of its workmanship, the calm fulness, 
the noble simplicity of its style, are, in many points, for the one 
language only. 

I^'evertheless, I present this work to the English people without 
reluctance or misgivings, persuaded that though it may be caviare to 
the general, there are not wanting tastes among us to discern its 
worth and worthlessness, even under its present disadvantages, and 
to pronounce truly on both. Of his previous reception in this country 
neither Goethe nor his admirers have reason to complain. By all 
men who have any pretension to depth or sensibility of mind, the 
existence of a high and peculiar genius has been cheerftdly recognised 
in him j a fact which, considering the unwonted and in many points 
forbidding aspect of his chief works, does honour both to the author 
and his critics ; while their often numerous and grave objections have 
proved only that they had studied him with the cursory eye, which 
may sufl&ce for cursory writers, but for him is not sufficient, nor likely 
to be final In no quarter has there appeared any tendency to wilful 
unfaimess, any jealousy as towards a stranger, any disposition to treat 
him otherwise than according to his true deserts. Indeed, wherefore 
should there % We of England have of all nations, past and present, 
the least cause to be jealous with this mean jealousy. Our own 
literature is peopled with kingly names ; our language is beautiful 
with their English intellects and English characters ; their works live 
forever in our hearts. If we cannot love and hold fast our own, and 
yet be just to others, who is there that can? In solicitiag and an- 
ticipating a true estimate of Goethe, I have only to wish that the 
same sentiments may continue with us. 
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For the rest, if it seem that I advocate this cause too warmly ; 
that Goethe's genius, whether it he good or had, is in truth a veiy 
small concern to us, I may he allowed to remind my readers, that the 
existence or non-existence of a new Poet for the "World in. our own 
time, of a new Instructor and Preacher of Truth to all men, is really 
a question of more importance to us than many that are agitated with 
far greater noise. 
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PEEFACE TO SECOND EDITION OF 
MEISTER'S APPRENTICESHIP AND MEISTER'S TRAVELS. 

[London, 1839.] 

These two Translations, Meisie^rs Apprenticeship and Meister's Tra- 
vels, have long been out of print, but never altogether out of demand; 
nay, it would seem, the originally somewhat moderate demand has 
gone on increasing, and continues to increase. They are therefore 
here republished; and the one being in some sort a sequel to the 
other, though in rather unexpected sort, they are now printed to- 
gether. The English version of Meister^s Travels has been extracted, 
or extricated, from a Compilation of very various quality named 
Grerman Romance; and placed by the side of the Apprenticeship^ 
its forerunner, which, in the translated as in the original state, ap- 
peared hitherto as a separate work. 

In the Apprenticeship, the first of these Translations, which was 
executed some fifteen years ago, under questionable auspices, I have 
made many little changes; but could not, unfortunately, change it 
into a right translation : it hung, in many places, stiff and laboured, 
too like some unfortunate buckram cloak round the light harmonious 
movement of the original ; and, alas, still hangs so, here and there ; 
and may now hang. In the second Translation, Meister's Travels, 
two years later in date, I have changed little or nothing: I might 
have added much ; for the Original, since that time, was as it were 
taken to pieces by the Author himself in his last years, and con- 
structed anew ; and in the Final Edition of his Works appears with 
multifarious intercalations, giving a great expansion both of size and 
of scope. Not Pedagogy only, and Husbandry and Art and Religion 
and Human Conduct in the Nineteenth Century, but Geology, As- 
tronomy, Cotton-spinning, Metallurgy, Anatomical Lecturing, and 

VOL. VI. (Miflc. voL 1.) CO 
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mucli else, are typically sliadowed fortli in tliis second fonn of the 
Travels ; which, however, continues a Fragment like the first, sig- 
nificantly pointing on all hands towards infinitude; not moie com- 
plete than the first was, or indeed perhaps less so. It will well 
reward the trustful student of Groethe to read this new form of the 
Travels ; and see how in that great mind, beaming in mildest mellow 
splendour, beaming if also trembling, like a great sun on the verge 
of the horizon, near now to its long farewell, all these things were 
illuminated and illustrated : but for the mere English reader there 
are probably in our prior edition of the Travels already novelties 
enough ; for us, at all events, it seemed unadvisable to meddle with 
it farther at present. 

Goethe*s position towards the English Public is greatly altered 
since these Translations first made their appearance. Criticisms, 
near the mark, or farther from the mark, or even altogether far, and 
away from any mark ; of these there has been enough. These pass 
on their road ; the man and his works remain what they are and 
were ; more and more recognisable for what they are. Few English 
readers can require now to be apprised that these two Books, named 
Novels, come not under the Minerva-Press category, nor the Bal- 
lantyne-Press category, nor any such category; that the Author is 
one whose secret, by no means worn upon his sleeve, will never, by 
any ingenuity, be got at in that way. 

For a Translator, in the present case, it is enough to reflect that 
he who imports into his own country any true delineation, a rationally 
spoken word on any subject, has done welL Ours is a wide world, 
peaceably admitting many different modes of speech. In our wide 
world there is but one altogether fatal personage, — the dunce; he 
that speaks ^>^ationally, that sees not, and yet thinks he sees. A 
genuine seer and speaker, under what conditions soever, shall be 
welcome to us : has he not seen somewhat, of great Nature our com- 
mon Mother's bringing forth ; seen it, loved it, laid his heart open to 
it and to the Mother of it, so that he can now rationally speak it for 
us % He is our brother, and a good not a bad man ; his words are 
like gold, precious, whether stamped in our mint, or in what mint 
soever stamped. 

T. Carlyle. 
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FRACTIONS. 

[182a-1833.] 

No. 1. 

TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT-MOTH. 

MagivoL ausus. 

Tis placid midniglit, stars are keeping 
Their meek and silent course in heaven ; 

Save pale recluse, for knowledge seeking, 
All mortal things to sleep are given. 

But see ! a wandering Night-moth enters, 
Allured by taper gleaming bright ; 

A while keeps hovering round, then ventures 
On Groethe's mystic page to light. 

With awe she views the candle blazing ; 

A universe of fire it seems 
To moih-savante with rapture gazing, 

Or Fount whence Life and Motion streams. 

What passions in her small heart whirling, 
Hopes boundless, adoration, dread ; 

At length her tiny pinions twirling. 

She darts, and — puff \ — the moth is dead ! 
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The sullen flame, for her scarce sparkling, 
Gives but one hiss, one fitful glare ; 

2Tow bright and busy, now all darkling, 
She snaps and fades to empty air. 

Her bright gray form that spread so slimly. 
Some fan she seemed of pigmy Queen ; 

Her silky cloak that lay so trimly. 

Her wee, wee eyes that looked so keen, 

Last moment here, now gone forever. 
To nought are passed with fiery pain ; 

And ages circling round shall never 
Give to this creature shape again ! 

Poor moth I near weeping I lament thee, 
•Thy glossy form, thy instant woe ; 

'Twas zeal for * things too high* that sent thee 
From cheery earth to shades below. 

Short speck of boundless Space was needed 
For home, for kingdom, world to thee ! 

Where passed unheeding as unheeded 
Thy little life from sorrow free. 

But syren hopes from out thy dwelling 
Enticed thee, bade thee earth explore, — 

Thy frame, so late with rapture swelling. 
Is swept from earth forevermore ! 

Poor moth ! thy fate my own resembles : 
Me too a restless asking mind 

Hath sent on far and weary rambles. 
To seek the good I ne'er shall find. 

Like thee, with common lot contented, 
With humble joys and vulgar fate, 

I might have lived and ne'er lamented. 
Moth of a larger size, a longer date J 
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But Nature's majesty unveiling 

What seem'd her wildest, grandest charms, 
Eternal Truth and Beauty hailing, 

Like thee, I rushed into her arms. 

What gained we, little moth 1 Thy ashes. 

Thy one brief parting pang may show : 
And thoughts like these, for soul that dashes 

From deep to deep, are — death more slow 
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GUI BONO, 

What is Hope? A smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet ; 

'Tis not here, still yonder, yonder : 
Never urchin found it yet. 

What is Life 1 A thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore ; — 

Gay we sail ; it melts beneath us ; 
We are sunk, and seen no more. 

What is Man 1 A foolish baby. 

Vainly strives, and fights, and frets ; 

Demanding aU, deserving nothing ;— 
One small grave is what he gets. 
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No. 3. 
FOUK FABLES. 

I. 

Once upon a time, a man, somewhat in drink belike, raised a 
dreadful outcry at the comer of the market-place, " That the wodd 
was all turned topsy-turvy ; that the men and cattle were all walMng 
with their feet uppermost ; that the houses and earth at large (if they 
did not mind it) would fall into the sky ; in short, that unless prompt 
means were taken, things in general were on the high road to the 
Devil." As the people only laughed at him, he cried the louder and 
more vehemently; nay, at last, began objuring, foaming, imprecatmg; 
when a good-natured auditor, going up, took the orator by the haunches, 
and softly inverting his position, set him down — on his feet The 
which upon perceiving, his mind was staggered not a little. "Ha! 
deuce take it !" cried he, rubbing his eyes, " so it was not the world 
that was hanging by its feet, then, but I that was standing on my head!" 

Censor, Castigator morum, Eadical Reformer, by whatever name 
thou art called ! have a care ; especially if thou art getting loud 1 

PiLPAY Junior. 

IT. 

" Gentlemen," said a conjuror, one fine starry evening, " these 
heavens are a deceptio visits; what you call stars are nothing hut 
fiery motes in the air. "Wait a little, I will clear them off, and show 
you how the matter is." Whereupon the artist produced a long 
syringe of great force ; and, stooping over the neighbouring puddle, 
filled it with mud and dirty water, which he then squirted with might 
and main against the zenith. The wiser of the company unfurled 
their umbrellas ; but most part, looking up in triumph, cried, " Down 
with delusion ! It is an age of science ! Have we not tallow-lights, 
then ?" Here the mud and dirty water fell, and bespattered and be- 
plastered these simple persons, and even put out the eyes of several, 
so that they never saw the stars any more. 4 

Enlightened Utilitarian ! art thou aware that this patent logic-mill 
of thine, which grindeth with such a clatter, is but a mill 1 

P.J. 
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III. 

" It is I that support this houseliold," said a hen one day to her- 
self; " the master cannot breakfast without an egg, for he is dyspep- 
tical and would die, and it is I that lay it. And here is this ugly 
poodle, doing nothing earthly, and gets thrice the victual I do, and 
is caressed all day ! By the Cock of Minerva, they shall give me a 
double portion of oats, or they have eaten their last egg !" But much 
as she cackled and creaked, the scullion would not give her an extra 
grain ; whereupon, in dudgeon, she hid her next egg in the dunghill, 
and did nothing but cackle and creak all day. The scullion suffered 
her for a week, then (by order) drew her neck, and purchased other 
eggs at sixpence the dozen. 

Man! why frettest thou and whinest thou? This blockhead is 
happier than thou, and still a blockhead? — ^Ah, sure enough, thy 
wages are too low ! Wilt thou strike work with Providence, then, and 
force him to ' an alternative' 1 Believe it, he will do without thee : 
il n^y a point cChomme necessaire, P. J. 

IV. 

" What is the use of thee, thou gnarled sapling ?" said a young 
larch-tree to a young oak. " I grow three feet in a year, thou scarcely 
as many inches, I am straight and taper as a reed, thou straggling and 
twisted as a loosened withe." — "And thy duration," answered the 
oak, " is some third part of man's life, and I am appointed to flourish 
for a thousand years. Thou art felled and sawed into paling, where 
thou rottest and art burned after a single summer ; of me are fashioned 
battle-ships, and I carry mariners and heroes into unknown seas." 

The richer a nature, the harder and slower its development. Two 
boys were once of a class in the Edinburgh grammnr-school : John 
ever trim, precise and dux ; Walter ever slovenly, confused and dolt. 
In due time, John became Baillie John of Hunter-square, and Walter 
became Sir Walter Scott of the Universe. 

The quickest and completest of all vegetables is the cabbage. 

, P. J. 
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No. 4. 
THE SOWER'S SONG. 

Now hands to seedsheet, boys, 
We step and we cast ; eld Time's on wing ; 
And would ye partake of Harvest's joys, 
The com must he sown in Spring. 
Fall gently and stilly good corny 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed; 
And stand so yellow some mxym, 
For beast and man mtist be fed. 

Old Earth is a pleasure to see 
In sunshiny cloak of red and green ; 
The furrow lies fresh ; this Year will be 
As Years that are past have been. 
Fall gently, ^c. 

Old Mother, receive this com, 
The son of Six Thousand golden sires : 
All these on thy kindly breast were bom ; 
One more thy poor child requires. 
Fall gently, ^c. 

Now steady and sure again, 
And measure of stroke and step we keep : 
Thus up and thus down we cast our grain : 
Sow well, and you gladly reap. 
Fall gently and still, good com. 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed ; 
And stand so yellow some mom, 
For beast and man must be fed. 
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No. 5. 
ADIEU. 



Let time and chance combine, combine, 
Let time and chance combine ; 
The fairest love from heaven above, 
That love of yours was mine. 

My dear, 
That love of yours was mine. 

The past is fled and gone, and gone. 
The past is fled and gone ; 
If nought but pain to me remain, 
m fare in memory on. 

My dear, 
I'll fare in memory on. 

The saddest tears must fall, must fall, 
The saddest tears must fall ; 
In weal or woe, in this world below, 
I love you ever and all. 

My dear, 
I love you ever and all. 

A long road full of pain, of pain, 

A long road full of pain ; 

One soul, one heart, sworn ne'er to part,- 

We ne'er can meet again. 

My dear. 
We ne'er can meet again. 

Hard fate wiU not allow, allow. 
Hard fate will not allow ; 
We blessed were as the angels are, — 
Adieu forever now, 

My dear, 
Adieu forever now. 
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No. 6. 
THE BEETLE. 

Poor hobbling Beetle, needst not haste ; 
Should Traveller Traveller thus alarm 1 
Pursue thy journey through the waste, 
Not foot of mine shall work thee harm. 

Who knows what errand grave thou hast, 
* Small family* — ^that have not dined 1 
Lodged under pebble, there they fast, 
Till head of house have raised the wind ! 

Man's bread lies *mong the feet of men ; 
For cark and moil sufficient cause ! 
Who cannot sow would reap ; — and then 
Li Beetledom are no Poor-Laws. 

And if thy Wife and thou agree 
But ill, as like when short of victual, 
I swear, the Public Sympathy 
Thy fortune meriteth, poor Beetle. 

Alas, and I should do thee skaith. 
To realms of Night with heeltap send ! 
Who judg'd thee worthy pains of Death ?- 
On Earth, save me, without a Eriend ! 

Pass on, poor Beetle, venerable 
Art thou, were wonders ne'er so rife ; 
Thou hast what Bel to Tower of Babel 
Not gave : the chief of wonders, — Life. 

Also of * ancient family,* 
Though small in size, of feature dark 1 
What Debrett's Peer surpasseth thee 1 
Thy Ancestor was in Noah's Ark. 
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No. 7. 
TODAY. 

So here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day : 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 

Out of Eternity 

This new Day is born ; 

Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 

Behold it aforetime 
'No eye ever did : 
So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day : 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 
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EOETUNA. 



The wind blows east, the wind blows west, 
And the frost falls and the rain : 
A weary heart went thankful to rest, 
And must rise to toil again, *gain, 
And must rise to toil again. 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west. 
And there comes good luck and bad ; 
The thriftiest man is the cheerfiilest ; 
'Tis a thriftless thing to be sad, sad, 
'Tis a thriftless thing to be sad. 
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The wind blows east, tlie wind blows west ; 

Ye shall know a tree by its fruit : 

This world, they say, is worst to the best ; — 

But a dastard has evil to boot, boot, 

But a dastard has evil to boot. 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west ; 
What skills it to mourn or to talk 1 
A journey I have, and far ere I rest ; 
I must bundle my wallets and walk, walk, 
I must bundle my wallets and walk. 

The wind does blow as it lists alway ; 
Canst thou change this world to thy mind ? 
The world will wander its own wise way ; 
I also will wander mine, mine, 
I also will wander mine. 
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SUMMARY, 



JEAN PAUL FRIEDEICH EICHTER. 

A well-written life almost as rare as a weU-spent one. D6ring*s OaUery 
of Weimar Authors: his helpless biographical method: No pique against 
him, poor man. His No-Life ofBichter. (p. 3.) — Jean Paul little Imown 
out of Germany. The leading events of his life : Personal characteristics. 
His multifarious Works. (8.) — Must be studied as well as read. Eccen- 
tricities : Every work embaled in some fantastic wrappage. Not affecta- 
tion : Consistent enough from his own point of vision. (14.) — ^Intellect, ima- 
gination and humour : Sport the element in which his nature lived and 
worked. He loved all living with the heart of a brother. True Humour 
a kind of inverse sublimity, exalting into our affections what is lowly : In 
this quality Bichter excels aU German authors. (18.) — ^All genuine things 
are what they ought to be : A harmonious development of being, the object 
of aU true culture. Hichter*s worst faults nearly allied to his best merits. 
(23.) — ^Imperfection of his Novels: A true work of art requires to he fused 
in the mind of its creator. Chiefly successful in his humorous characters, 
and with his heroines. His Dreams, His Philosophy not mechanical. 
Bichter, in the highest sense of the word, religious : the martyr Fearless- 
ness combined with the martyr Keverence. Extract from Quintus Fixlein : 
A Summer Night. Eichter's value as a writer. (25.) 



. STATE OF GEKMAN LITERATURE. 

Franz Hom*s merits as a literary Historian, (p. 33.) — French scepti- 
cism about German literature. Duly of judging justiy : Human Society, 
at the present era, struggling to body itself forth anew : Necessity for an 
open mind. The French mind conspicuously shut : English ignorance of 
Germany accounted for. Difficulty of judging rightiy the character of a 
foreign people. The Germans in particular have been liable to misrepre- 
sentation. Madame de Stael's Allemagne did much to excite a reasonable 
curiosity: Promise of better knowledge and Mendlier intercourse. (36.) — 

VOL. VI. (Misc. vol 1.) DD 
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Groundless or half-grounded objections to German literature. The Ger- 
mans supposed to have a radically bad taste : Of what section of their 
literature this is true. The first condition of any rfial criticism, a trans- 
position of the critic into the author's point of vision. The notion that out- 
ward poverty necessarily tends to inward meanness and unsightliness. 
True taste and culture, and loving insight into truth and nobleness, not 
the peculiar possession of any rank: Claude Lorraine, Shakspeare, and 
many others. The spirit of Mamn^on has a wide empire, but must not 
be worshipped in the Holy of Holies. (44.) — The German authors better 
situated, and also show less care for wealth, than many of our own. The 
German nobility not insensible to genius: Goethe. The English might 
even learn of them in this respect. The Germans not defective in taste : 
English and German dulness contrasted. National taste can only be 
judged from its perennial models: Wieland, Klopstock, Lessing, the two 
Jacobis, Mendelssohn and others. (52.) — Germany far in advance of other 
nations. The highest Criticism an interpreter between the inspired and 
the uninspired. Every literature of the world has been cultivated by the 
Germans. Essence and origin of Poetic Beauty. (60.) — Bread-artists, and 
lovers of * fame.* Schiller's noble idea of a true Artist : Fichte's. The 
plastic arts : Specimen of Goethe's pictorial criticism. (67.) — High aspira- 
tion and earnest insight of German Poetry : Goethe. Growth of German 
literature parallel with that of our own : Utilitarianism : Passional extra- 
vagance. Byron in his youth what Schiller and Goethe had been in theirs. 
If Germany has gained the true path, we too shall find it. (74.) — German 
literature vaguely objected to for its Mysticism ; Mystical generally mean- 
ing not understood. Things visible and invisible: Methods of teaching 
suitable to each. Tendencies to real mysticism ; a George Fox or Jacob 
Bohme. (82.) — ^Absurdity of styling Kant a mystic : Distinctness and rigid 
sequence of his conceptions. Parlour-fire Philosophy of mind little valued 
in Germany. True claims of Kant, Schelling and Fichte. High worth of 
the Critical Philosophy. British inductive Philosophy since the time of 
Hume: Dugald Stewart: The German eductive mettiod. The Kantian 
distinction between Understanding and Reason. Charge of * Irreligion.' 
(86.) — Superiority of the recent Poetry of Germany. A little light precious 
in great darkness. Present ominous aspect of spiritual Europe. Religion 
and Poetry can never die, however little their voice may be heeded : Happy 
the man or nation that can hear the tidings they are forever bringing, and 
can profit by them. (98.) 



LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WERNER. 

The charm of * fame.* Werner's tumultuous career indicative of much 
in the history of his time. (p. 103.) — Hitzig's Lives of Werner and Hoff- 
mann. Werner's birth and parentage : Early coimexion with the theatre. 



Xiell at fourteen, bf his fatlier'B death, to ths sole charge of liia moUher. 
Her hypochondria. Coinuidencea of Werner's and Hoffinaim's earijr dr- 
umnBtances. Werner's dissolute cuUege-life, and desultory stdvinga. At 
thirly he had already divorced two wives, and was looking out for a third : 
Unsteady trrational hopes, and wild enthusiasm of character. (105.) — TTja 
early wri.ting3 singularly contraBted with his later : His French scepticiam 
overlaid with wondrooa fheoaopliic garniture. High coUoqnios in rather 
gaeationable fashion. Hia drama of tha Siihne das ThaU : chiefly inter- 
esting as containing a picture of himself Extracts, in which, wiUi nmch. 
tumid grandiloqueuce, he shadows forth his own creed: Scene, Story of 
the Fallen Master, Opinions aud practices of the Templars, Scene, Bohert 
d'Heredon on Destiny and the Resurrection of the body. (109.1 — Some 
account of the Second Part of the Sims of tite Valley : Scene, Story of 
Fhosphoroa. Werner's dramatic talent. His prophetic aspirations. Self- 
forgetfiilness the summary of his moral code. Hia strange missionary zeaL 
(124.) — He marries his third wife. His faithful care and affection for his 
poor mother : her death. His life at Warsaw : Intimacy with Hoffinann. 
SisKreuz an derOttsee : not suitable for the Stage. His drama of Martin' 
Lather, oder die Weike der Kraft. Hia portraiture of Luther ; Allegorical 
superfluitieB, and general insufficiency. (139.) — Diamatio popularity: Vor- 
tex of society : Divorced tern hia third Wife. Strange state of marriage- 
law- Bedouin wanderings: Sees Goethe, Napoleon and Madame de Stael. 
TTJH project of a New Religion abandoned. Detestation of modem Pro- 
testantism. He visits Italy. Spiritual Exerdtations : Returns to the 
Catholic Faith of hia fathers. Ordained a Priest : Preaches with all his 
might at Vienna and elsewhere, amid mucli tumult and obloquy. Literary 
droga. Drawing nigh to hia end : Sleep of Death. Pray, wanderer, for a 
wanderer's soul. (14H.) — Questionable character of his Life and Works. 
Gigantic endeavour, leading to moat dwarhah performance. Hia change of 
faith evidently sincere : A melancholy posthumons fragment : No thought 
of returning to Protestantism. His mysticism and dissoluteness. Hia 
belief probably persHotion rather than eanviction. Religious opinion in 
Getmanj. We cannot justify Werner, yet let him be condemned with 
pity. (158.) 



GOETHE'S HELENA. 

Goethe's tendency to complete whatsoever he began. His complete 

1 final edition of his Works. Helena, a classico-romantio Phantas- 

. Parabolic or half-parabolic character of much that Goetho has 

This style has in many cases its own appropriateness. The 

i. point to Itave a meaning, tlie best form will then gather ronnd of 

30ord. Beauty and interest of Uie parabolic style in Goethe's 

read an author, we must be able to see his object, whatever it 
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may be, as he saw it. Everywhere in life, the tnie question is, not what 
we gain, but what we do. No book that will not improve by repeated 
readings deserves to be read at all. Goethe's works especially require to 
be so read. (p. 171.) — Helena no exception to the rule : Forms part of a 
continuation of Faiist. Faust very little known in England, though con- 
siderably talked of. Emphatically a work of Art. A wondrous emblem 
of the little life of man, encompassed and overlooked by the stupendous 
All. XJnedifying style of English, criticism. A better state of things 
coming. The story of Faust a Christian mythus, in the same sense as 
that of Prometheus, Titan and the like, are Pagan ones. Various modem 
embodiments of the story. Friediich Miiller. (178.) — Goethe the first who 
tried the subject, and the most successful. His Devil a symbol of wicked, 
irreverent knowledge ; of specious logical Life, combiued with moral Death: 
Faust represents the human heart, seeking and striving selfishly after * all 
good.' Consequent greedy disappointment : Bitterness and danger of Iso- 
lation : Vain strugglings towards the Impossible. Conflict of moral Life 
with moral Death. Faust a deep poetic stating of the dark questionings 
which had long brooded over many hearts: Wonderful skill with which 
this is shadowed forth. The difficulty left unsolved. (182.) — The Faust and 
Mephistopheles of Helena: Change of style and of tone: Notice concern- 
ing Faust and Helena by the Author. Different methods of treating this 
singular love-episode. How Goethe calls back the Past, and shows it still 
living in. the conscious Present. (190.) — Helena returns to Greece after the 
destruction of Troy. Her misgivings as to her own fate : her alarm aggra- 
vated by Phorcyas. Their primitive deportment, and frank, downright 
manner of speech. Phorcyas a feminine Mephistopheles. Her malicious 
sarcasm: Dialogue between Helena and Phorcyas: Helena terrified by 
Phorcyas iuto a consent to flee from impending retribution ; and the Past 
of early Greece melts into the Present of the European Middle Ages. (193.) 
— ^A wondrous region, neither sea nor good dry land. Helena's reception 
by Faust : Lynceus, the Warder of the tower. Emblematic adumbrations : 
Grecian Art, Teutonic Genius, School Philosophy. (209.) — Faust and He- 
lena in high favour with each other. Manners and achievements of the 
Middle Ages : Grecian influences. Birth of Modem Poetry ; Euphorion : 
Inspired Poesy becomes rapt, inspired Life. Further work for Mephis- 
topheles. (217.) — Final identity of symbol and thing signified. Our Where- 
about, not on the firm earth, but on the wide and airy Deep. Claims of 
Goethe to the reverence and fedth of aU who would read him wisely. (226.) 
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Difficulty of justly estimating the worth of GoetJie'H worfeB. British 
ignoranoe on the subject. GoetUe's literaiy Kingship : hia universal and 
luidiaputed ascendency. Singulai vtilue and interest of Ids Autohiography : 
Not written especially for ' persona of ciualily' in England, but for perBoiis 
of heart and head in Enrope. (p. 233.) — Goethe's unexampled reputation, 
fame' no test of hie real worth. In Goethe's writings is em- 
bodied the new Wisdom peculiar to the new Time. (241.) — Goethe, a man , 
frim had Efmggled toughly : Spiritual growth of his mind as exhibited in < 
Works ; he became a Believer, not by denying his nnbelief, I 
Imt by following it out. Unbounded popularity and inflneuce of his two ' 
earliest works. lifeless condition of the literary world previous to the 
publication of the Sorrow) o/Werter. Germany: England: Influence of 
Locks. The French had discovered that 'as the stomach seeretfls chyle, 
so does the brain secrete thought.' Poetry degraded to a useful stimulant ; 
and Rchgion to a euperfluily by all means to be got rid of: Unbelief press- 
ing with incubus force on the greater part of Europe. (240.) — The Poet a 
citizen not only of his country, but of his time : Werter the cry of that ilini, ; 
ited pain, under which thoughtful men eyeiywhere were languishing; 
lyron's lifewearinesa. Specimen of Werter's philosophy. Goodie's own ' 
>Oimt of the state of mind in which his Sorrows of Werter originated. 
IM.) — TTia mental gronth and attainment of victoriouB peace, evinced by 
elm Meister's Apprentkeahip. Extract, showing the character and 
Tooation of the Poet; Goethe's Mthfahtess to that ideal. Engliuh 
Qerman criticisms olMeiater. (262.) — The Wanderjdhre; its high and 
wisdom. Extracts, showing Goethe's view of the nature, objects 
present ground of Beligious Belief; Symbolic picture of the moral ; 
of Childhood; Boverence; Significance of tlie Israelitish history; / 
Divine Life of Christ, as distinguished fcom his Divine Death ; the 
lary of Sorrow. (272.1 — Few men of his ago have arisen so triumph- 
antly as Goethe, above all manner of doubt and discontent, into the free- 
dom of actual belief and clear activity. Among our own poets, Byron 
alone struggled manfully to the end ; and he died while the victory was, at 
best, only beginning to be gained. Goethe's Hterary claims : his pecuhar 
emblematic intellect : Entire freedom from mannerism. His spiritual cha- 
racteristics. Distinction between the original man and the merely popular 
man. Contrast of Goethe and Voltaire. (283.) — To judge a man rightly, 
it see his good qualities before prononnciug on his bad. What we 
n by ' a &nlt.' The highest and noblest beau^ of a poem. Goethe's 
A true Poem not to be judged of by mere tmte. Happy contracted- 
>f men in general : Fractional and tmiversal standards. A deeper 
ing for Art abroad over Europe. Our own ancient noble Literature 
& day be studied and felt, as well as talked of (294.) 
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APPENDIX I. 



No. 1. 



PBEFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF MEISTER'S 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

English self-satisfied ignorance of German Literatiire. Unfortunate trans- 
lations. Kotzebue the representative of a nation that despises him. Klop- 
stock's Messias, a beautiful poem distorted into a theosophic rhapsody. 
Goethe, the idol of his countrymen, to us a name signifying nothing. The 
German Wertery with all his faults, a very different person from Ms Eng- 
lish namesake. The charm of Faust altogether unconnected with its pre- 
ternatural framework. Fate of struggling human enthusiasm. Minds like 
Goethe's the common property of all nations, (p. 303.) — WUJielm Meister's 
Lehrjahre presented to the EngHsh public. A distmct view of Goethe's 
matured genius, his manner of thought and favourite subjects. Its popu- 
larity in Germany. No mere substitute for the modem novel : Of romance 
interest there is next to none. A light airy sketch of the development of 
man : Characters representing distinct classes of men, and various stages 
of human nature. Schlegel's admiring judgment. Indubitable traces of 
the greatest genius of our times. Mignon, the most perfect poetic creation 
since Shakspeare. (305.) — The Translator's dif&culties: Fidelity his one 
aim. (309.) 



No. 2. 

PREFACE AND INTRODUCTIONS TO GERMAN ROMANCE. 

Uncounted number and variety of German Novelwriters : Difficulty of 
making an adequate selection : Chief modes of German Novelwriting. Na- 
tional peculiarities and cosmopolitan vacuity. The light of a small taper 
may be useful in total darkness. Difficulties of German little more than a 
bugbear : Its general diSiision among us not feir distant, (p. 311.) 
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MXJSiEUS. 

Bom at Jena. A boy of quick talents and kind lively temper : Adopted 
and liberally educated by his uncle. Bemoves to Eisenach. Intended for 
the Church: Not acceptable as a pastor. His residence at Eisenach not 
unprofitable: In his twenty -fifth year he became an author; provoked 
thereto by the unbounded acceptance of our English Eichardson : Success 
of his German Orandison, published anonymously. He longed much less 
for a literary existence than for a civic one : Became Tutor in the Court 
of Weimar ; married ; increased his income by giving private lessons ; and 
grew and waxed strong in contented obscurity. After an interval of nine- 
teen years his iconoclastic faculty was again called forth : His Physiog- 
nomical Travels : The applause it gained instant and general : The ground 
was now broken, and he was not long in digging deeper. The rude tradi- 
tionary fragments of Germany he worked anew into shape and polish : He 
spared no pains in collecting his materials ; and despised no source of in- 
telligence, however mean. His Volksmahrchen ; its comic humour, levity 
and kind sceptical derision : Lo\^rs of unadulterated primeval poetry may 
censure Musaus ; but they join with the public at large in reading him. 
His subsequent works ; and death, (p. 316.) — ^Without much efibrt he stood 
aloof from every species of cant : He looked upon the world as little else 
than a boundless Chase, where the wise were to recreate themselves with 
the hunting of Follies : He could not reverence men ; but with all their 
faults he loved them. He kept himself unspotted from the errors of his 
time; a merit which posterity is too apt to underrate. Peculiarities of his 
style: A man of fine and varied talent, but scarcely of any genius. (321.) 



PRIEDRIOH DE LA MOTTB POXJQUE. 

Fouqu6's family of French extraction : His Grandfather in high fevour 
with Frederick the Great. Little known of Fouque's early history. The 
misfortunes of his country drove him into retirement : Introduced by 
Schlegel to the study of Spanish poetry : An ideal of Christian knight- 
hood continually hovered round his fancy. His literary performances all 
of a chivalry cast. (p. 324.) — His wife a virtuous and gifted woman of kin- 
dred genius. In the contest of Prussia with Napoleon he evinced in actual 
battle the devout and fervid gallantry which he had so often previously 
delineated in his writings. A pure sensitive heart deeply reverent of 
Truth and Beauty and Heroic Virtue ; and a delicate hand in picturing 
forth some few forms of these high qualities : To wed that old sentiment 
to modem thoughts, was a task he could not attempt. In mental struc- 
ture Fouque seems the converse of Musaus. Lightness and simplicity the 
chief characteristics of his style : The little Tale of Aslaitga*s Knight some 
tolerable emblem of his peculiar qualities. (827.) 
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LUDWIO TIECK. 

Bom at Berlin: His private life litde known. His literary life he 
began in his twenty -second year: Lnmatare products of a strong and 
fervid genius : Active and positive Goodness soon displaced mere barren 
and tormenting negatives. His Volksmdhrchen of the most varied charac- 
ter, teeming with wondrous shapes fall of meaning; true modem denizens 
of the old Fairyland. By this work he was first introduced to the notice 
of his countrymen : His Der gestiefelte Kater, a grotesque and hearty 
satire on the existing aspect of literature. Numerous parodies and lighter 
pieces : Letters on Shakspeare. Marriage. Becomes acquainted with the 
two Schlegels, NovaUs and Wackenroder: Literary cooperation: New 
School of Poetry, (p. 330.) — Tieck's frequent change of residence: Jour- 
ney into Italy : Visit to London. His poetic worth : A gay Southern fancy 
lives in union with a Northern heart : Chaste simplicity, both in conception 
and style : His Blaubart, a group of earnest figures, painted on a laughing 
ground. In the province of the Makrcken, or popular Traditionary Tale, 
he reigns without a rivaL (335.) 

B. T. W. HOFFMANN. 

A life full of error and perplexed vicissitude. Bom at Eonigsberg : His 
parents' ill-assorted union, and separation : Bemains with his mother. An 
uncle takes strenuous charge of his education; but cannot take stock of his 
character. Unwise indulgence more hurtful than leaden constraint. Days 
of bedlam jubilee : Successful cunning : Early friendship. Schooling : Music 
and painting more to his taste than classical studies. Steady preparation 
for the legal profession. His leisure occupied with music, painting and 
unsuccessful literary efforts. Entanglements of a love-affair : Quits Konigs- 
berg, and proceeds to Great Glogau in Silesia. Tedium and other spiritual 
maladies : Leaves Silesia for Berlin : Appointed Assessor of the Court of 
Posen : Removes to Poland. He was now director of his own actions ; and 
unhappily did not direct them well: Habits of irregularity: A practical 
joke, and consequent banishment to Plozk. Marriage : Domestic peace and 
official assiduity : Promoted from Plozk to Warsaw. The Polish capital a 
vast perpetual masquerade to him. Intimacy with Hitzig. Project of 
erecting a Musical Institution : Hoffmann among the paint-pots. (p. 389.) 
— The project prospered beyond expectation, till abruptly terminated by 
the French armies. A sad enough outlook : Visits Berlin in quest of em- 
ployment. Death of his little Daughter; his Wife dangerously ill: At last 
obtains an engagement with the managers of the Bamberg stage. Contra- 
diction and disappointment. Commences writing for the Musicalische 
Zeitung. Engagement at Dresden: His life chequered by harder vicissi- 
tudes than ever. The revolution of Europe restored to him his former 
rights of office at Berlin. His situation, after all his buffetings, was now 
a happy one ; and, had he been wise, might have continued so. His 
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sharp temper, tiuiiacenclent vanity and ractdeas aatire, disijualified liim for 
Bociety; yet he could not do without it: The enjoyment he Bought was 
only to be found at the tavern, among gay langhter-loving topers. TTTh 
official duties were to the laat punctually and irrcproaohably performed; 
and he wrol* more abundantly flin.n ever. Meanwhile his health at lengtii 
gave way ; and he died a monmful and lingering death ; writing, or dic- 
tating to an amanuensis to the last. (345.)— Hofiinann's waa a mind for 
which proper culture might have done great things. He loved Art with 
a deep but scarcely wit li a pure love; not aa the fountain of Beauty, hut aa 
the fountain of refined Enjoyment. Hia head was forever awarming with 
beautiful or horrible chimeras. A good or a wise man we most not call 
tiiin ; but, among the ordinaty population of this world, to note him with 
the mark of reprobation were ungrateful and unjust. His geniua formed 
the momt important element of hia character, and participated in its faults. 
Aa a child of his time and his country, be ia not to be overlooked in any 
survey of German Literature, (351.) 

>JEAN PAUI. FRIEDEICH EICHTEB. 
Eichter called from hia earthly Hojoum aince the commencement of hia 
Translator's httle task. The materials for his Biography aa yet inacces- 
sible. Birth and parentage : Destined for the clerical profession; but pre- 
ferred literature. Finally settled in Bayreuth : Domestic peace and happi- 
ness. His intellectual labours gained him the esteem and love of all ranks 
of his countrymen. He wrote and thought in a track entirely his own. 
Not to lie understood by a mere cursory perusal. Singularity not alwa^ 
affectation. His works hard to understand ; but always have a meaning, 
and often a true and deep one. [p. 354.) — An impetuous, colossal spirit: 
Among Ilia gifta, Imagiuftlioa and Humour the moat striking. Hie Himi- 
oiir aa the hahn which a generoua apirit pours over the wounds of life. 
Hia favourite characters have alwaya a dash of the ridiculoua in their cir- 
cumstances or their compositions. In the treatment of heroes proper ho ia 
seldom completely happy. Richter a Western Oriental, Few have known 
the world better, or taken at onee a clearer and a kindher view of its con- 
cema. Nature in all her scenes and manifestations he loved with a deep, 
ahnoat passionate love. His behef of man's Immortality the sanctuaty and 
solace of his spirit, (358.) — His multifarious and seemingly incongraoaa 
Works. To many English readers, a Spirit like Richter'a cannot but be 
ly welcome. (3B2.) 



^^minnlj 



GOETHE, 



Goethe's Autobiography. Bom at Frankfort-on-Mayn, UBth August 
1T4B. Favourable circumstances of hia family; Healthy, genuine cha- 
ractera of hia parents. Destined for the profession of law, could but the 
ambition of wealth and official celebrity have adec[iiately inspired Mm. 
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13Ja true desti- 
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of ovr SSiakspeare. 

iS7^,( — Goei^ aot a G c mmiL Td&aae: ffis f»PKQice Ugli and peculiar. 
Thgaacrfiaadd^Mag^ateaiLlttrBinBttaOgq^ Wail^ mtibe nineteenth 
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¥t!iiiri§ Qmeem, Geedie s reeepcua. by F»gliA n ailii i Omr own Hteratore 
fe0^€4l WI& bm^ iafeeHeelB ami ksBElB. A snr B9et» and Preacher of 
TxsditDan 
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PBEPACE TO SECOND EDITION 
OP MEISTER S APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVELS. 

F.figKgh interest in German literatnre increasing. MeisUr's Travels an 
unexpected seqoel to the Apprentiee$kip. The original taken to pieces by 
Goethe in his last years, and constzucted anew. For the F.ngliRh reader 
the first edition probably contains norelties enough. Goethe's position 
towards the English Public now gr^tly altered. He who imports into his 
country a rationally spoken word has done welL A tme seer and speaker, 
under whatever conditions, shall be welcome to ns. (p. 385.) 
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APPENDIX n. 



FRACTIONS. 

: • . . • No. 1. . 

TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT-MOTH. 

Waking sympathies between Moths and Bookwoims. The fonnt of 
Life, and abyss of Danger: A tiny tragedy. Mystic resemblances. What 
gained we, little moth? (p. 389.) 

No. 2. 

cm BONO. 

What is Hope? What is Life? What is Man? (p. 391.) 

No. 3. 

POUR FABLES. 

I. A Radical Reform successfully accomplished, n. March of Litellect, 
and general scientific achievements of the utilitarian Squirt, m. Before 
we try to force Providence to *an alternative,* it were wise to consider 
what the alternative might be. rv. The richer a nature, the harder and 
slower its development, (p. 392.) 

No. 4. 

THE bower's song. 

Earth's bounteous cooperation with the labours of her children, (p. 894.') 

No. 5. 

ADIEU. 

The past may be forever present; and the saddest tears must fekll. 
(p. 395.) 
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No. 6. 

THB BEETLE. 

A new claimant for Public Sympathy, and the benefits of the Poor- 
Laws. The * chief of wonders* common to the lowliest Beetle and the 
loftiest Peer. (p. 396.) 

No. 7. 

TODAY. 

Each New Day a new glunpse into Eternity; and a new ofiTer of eternal 
possibilities, (p. 397.) 

No. 8. 

PORTUNA. 

The weariest heart may find something to be thankfdl for; and only a 
dastard can really come to eviL The journey of life. (p. 397.) 
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